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CHAP. I* 

THAT OUR FATHERS HAD JUST, SUFFICIENT, AND NE- 
CESSARY CAUSES, FOR THEIR* SEPARATION, SUPPOS- 
ING THAT THEY HAD RIGHT AT THE BOTTOM, IN THB 
CONTROTERTED POINTS. 

VTE should certainly be the most ungrateful persons in the 
world, if, after the favour that God has shewn us, in re- 
establishing the purity of his Gospel in the midst of us, we 
should not think ourselves bound to give him everlasting 
thanks. So great and precious an advantage ought to be 
deeply felt, and whilst we enjoy it with delight, we should 
pay our acknowledgments to the Author of it. But what 
ground soever we should have to rejoice in God, we must 
notwithstanding avow, that we should be very insensible in 
regard of others, if we could behold, without an extreme af- 
fliction, the misery of so many people who voluntarily deprive 
themselves of that good. Those who are at present engaged 
in the errors and superstitions from which it has pleased 
the Divine Goodness to deliver us, are our brethren, by the 
external profesuon of the Christian name, and by the con- 
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4 A DEFENCE OF THE REFORMATION. [Part III. 

secration of one and the same baptism ; and how can we en- 
tirely rejoice, while we see them in a state which we believe 
to be so bad, and so contrary to our common calling ? I 
know that God only, who is the Lord of men's hearts and 
minds, can dissipate that gloomy darkness in which they 
are involved, and that it is our duty to pour out our ardent 
and continual prayers to him for his grace for them : but we 
ought not to neglect human methods, among which, that of 
justifying the conduct of our fathers on the subject of their 
sepajration, is one of the most efficacious; and as it is by 
that especially that they labour to render us odious, so it 
is to that that I shall appropriate the continuation of this 
Work. 

The separation of our fathers ought to be distinguished 
into three degrees : the fir^t consists in that which they have 
loudly pronounced against the doctrines and customs of the 
Church of Rome, which they judged to be contrary to faith 
and piety, and which they have formally renounced : the ^e- 
cond consists in this, that they have forsook the external 
communion of that church and those of its party : and the 
thirdy in that they have made other assemblies .than hers, 
and that they have ranked themselves under another form 
of ministry. We have treated of the^r^^ ab?eady, where we 
have shewn the justice and necessity of the reformation 
which our fathers made ; the third shall be spoken to in the 
Fourth Part, and this is designed to examine the second. 
Our inquiry therefore at present, will be to know whether 
our fathers, in reforming themselves, ought to have separated 
themselves from the other party, who were not for a refor- 
mation ; or whether, notwithstanding the reformation, they 
ought yet to have abode with them in one and the same com- 
munion, and to have lived in that respect as they did hereto- 
fore. This is that which I design to make clear in the Third 
Part of this Work. 

To enter upon this business, I confess that if we could 
suppose it as a certainty that all separation in matters of re- 
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ligion is odious and criminal, we ought to be the first in con- 
demning the actions of our fathers; and that whatever aver- 
sion we should have for the errors and abuses which we see 
reigning in the Church of Rome, we ought to labour to bear 
them as patiently as it could be possible for us to do, in 
waiting till it should please God to correct them, and not- 
withstanding to enter into its communion, and to live under 
its ministry. But so far are we from being able to make a 
supposition of this nature, that on the contrary there is no- 
thing more certain than this truth, that as there are unjust, 
rash, and sdiismatical separations, so there may be likewise 
tiot only just and lawful ones, but also necessary and indispen- 
sable ones. So the primitive Christians withdrew themselves 
from the Jewish Church, after it had obstinately remained 
in its unbelief: and afterwards, the orthodox in the first 
centuries held no commimion with the Valentinians, nor 
\^ith the Manichees; nor in general, with those heretics 
who disturbed the purity of the Gospel with their errors. 
Nay when the Arians had even made themselves masters of 
the synods and churches, there was an actual separation 
made of a very great number of persons, as well of the 
body of the clergy as that of the people, who would not have 
any communion with them, and who endured upon that ac- 
count all sorts of persecutions. Therefore also it was that 
St. Hilary Bishop of Poictiers earnestly exhorted the bishops 
and the orthodox people by a public letter that he addressed 
to them. " The name of peace," says he to them, " is in- 
deed very specious, and the mere appearance of unitt/ has 
something splendid in it: but who knows not, that the 
church and the Gospel acknowledge no other peace than 
that which comes, from Jesus Christ, that which he gave to 
his apostles before the glory of his passion, and that which 
he left in trust with them by his eternal command when he 
was about to leave them. It is this peace which we have 
taken care to seek when it has been lost, and to re-establish 
when it has been disturbed, and to preserve after we have 
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found it again. But the sins of our times, and the ministerc 
or forerunners of antichrist, will not suffer us to be the au- 
thors of so great a good, nor that we should so much as par- 
take of it. They have their peace which they boast of, 
which is nothing else but an unity of impiety, while they 
carry themselves not as the bishops of Jesus Christ, but as 
the prelates of antichrist." And about the end of his letter, 
" I exhort you," says he, " that you take heed of antichrist. 
Be not deceived by a foolish love of walls, nor respect the 
church more in roofs and in houses, nor strive any ihore on 
such frivolous considerations for the name of peace. As 
for myself, I find more security in the mountains, in the 
forests, in the lakes, in prisons, in gulfs ; for there it was 
that the ^ Spirit of God animated the prophets. Separate 
therefore yourselves from Auxentius, who is an angel of 
Satan, an enemy to Christ, an open persecutor, a violator 
of the faith, who made a deceitful profession of the faith be- 
fore the emperor, in which he joined blasphemy to that 
deceit. -Let him assemble as many synods as he pleases 
against me, let him make me be declared a heretic, as he 
has oflen already done, let him proscribe me by public au- 
thority, let him stir up the wrath of the great men against 
me as much as he will, he can never be any other to me 
than a devil, since he is an Arian. I shall, never have peace, 
but with those who, following the decree of our Nicene 
fathers, would anathematize the Arians, and acknowledge 
Jesus Christ to be truly God."* 

St. Epiphanius also relates, that before the Synod of Se- 
leucia, wherein Arianism was established, many people who 
found themselves to be under the jurisdiction of Arian bi- 
shops remained firm in the confession of the true faith, and 
set up other bishops themselves.t And the histories of 
Socrates, Theodoret, and Sozomen, may teach us, that 
while the Arians possessed the temples, and the sees of the 

* Hilar, adr. Arianos. t Epiph. haves. 79* 
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churches, the orthodox held their assemblies apart, in the 
Helds as well as in private houses. 

With the same judgment St, AmiN'ose teaches, " That 
Jesus Christ alone is he from whom we ought never to se- 
parate ourselves, and to whom we ought to say, * Lord, to 
whom shall we go, thou hast the words of eternal life . * That 
above all things, the faith of a church ought to be regarded, 
that we ought to hold it there if Jesus Christ dwells there ; 
but if a people should be found there who are violators of 
the &ith, or that an heretical pastor has polluted that habi- 
tation, we ought to separate ourselves from the communion 
of heretics, and to avoid all commerce with that synagogue. 
That we ought to separate ourselves fiom every church 
that rejects the true faith, and does not preserve the funda- 
mentals of the apostles' preaching, without fear lest its 
communion should brand us with some note of perfidious- 
ness/'* 

There could not therefore be a more unreasonable thing 
in the w(»rld, than to prepossess one's self in general against 
m manner of separation : for it is manifest that the com- 
munion of men is no otherwise desirable, than as it can 
consist with the communion of God ; and that when that of 
men shall be found to be directly opposite to the true ser- 
vice of God and our own salvation, which is the only end of 
a religious society, we ought no longer to hesitate about owe 
separation. 

But to make out this truth yet a little more clear, we need 
but to set before their eyes what we have already said in the 
First Part, that the church may be considered either in re- 
spect of its internal state, inasmuch as it is the mystical 
body of Jesus Christ, the society of the truly faithful and 
the true elect of God, without any mixture of hypocrites 
and of worldlings, pure throughout as she is in God's sight ; 
or in respect of its external' state, inasmuch as it is a so- 

* Ambros. Comm. in Luc. lib. 6. cap. 9* 
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ciety which, in ibe profession of one and the same reli- 
gion, includes a sufficiently great number of the hypocHtee 
and worldlings, who do not belong to the mystical body of 
Jesus Christ, nor are of the church, but in appearance ortly- 
That distinction is evident enough of itself, and needs not 
any proof, and our adversaries themselves will not oppose* 
it. But although they do not oppose that distinction, yet 
they never fail of confounding these two things. For when 
they speak of the promises that God has made concerning 
the perpetual subsistence of his church, where it would b© 
just to refer them to the church only as made up of the truly 
fidthful, (since to speak properly, God looks upon them 
alone as his true church,) they refer them to the church in- 
asmuch as it is mixed with the worldlings and hypocrites. 
And when the contest is about establishing the duties to 
which a religious society engages us, where it would be just 
to consider the church as mingled with the good and th# 
wicked, the faithful and the worldly, iSuch as it appears to 
us, they consider it as it is pure and without any mixture of 
hypocrites, such as it is in the eyes of God. We may say 
that this confusion is the source of all their errors, and 
the foundation of all the fallacies which they make on thit 
matter. 

We ought therefore, in order to our judging aright of a se- 
paratiop, to represent this distinction to ourselves, and to 
form within ourselves a just idea of it. For in the first 
place, it is without all doubt, that we never ought to sepa- 
rate ourselves from the communion of the truly faithful, 
who alone are the spouse of Jesus Christ, and his mystical 
body. If such a separation should go so far as to break the 
internal bond of that communion, which consists in having 
the same faith and Christian holiness, we could not make 
it without separating ourselves at the same time from Jesus 
Christ himself; and by consequence depriving ourselves of 
all hope of salvation, since there is no name under heaven 
given bj which men may be saved^ but only that of Jesus 
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Christ. If it should not go so far as to break the bond of 
intiemal communion, but only of the external^ that is to say, 
no longer to acknowledge others for our brethren and rnenn 
bers of the same body, nor to frequent the same assemblies 
^ith them, this is a true schism, which offends agamst tha 
laws of charity, and which the authors shall especially an- 
swer for before the judgment^seat of God. And such wera 
the schisms of the Novatians, the Donatists, the Luci-* 
ferians, and many others, which were founded merely upoo> 
personal interests, or at least upon light and frivolous pre« 
tences. 

It is further beyond doubt, that we ought not to break that 
External communion which it has with the worldly and pro- 
&ne that are mixed in a religious society, while they make 
a profession of the true faith, practising a sincere worship^ 
and submitting themselves to that rule of manners which the 
Gospel lays down to us, although otherwise their lives and 
acticms should very ill answer their profession. I confess 
that every well-wdered church ought to Imve its laws for the 
repressing of the vicious, and leading them back to repent- 
ance ; and that when it cannot come to that end by the way 
of exhortatioii and censure, it has a right absolutely to cut 
them off from the body of that society. But besides that 
those kinds of excommunications ought never to fall upon a 
whole people, or upon a whole multitude, for fear of involving, 
the innocent with the guilty; they never ought to be used, 
but in respect of impenitent sinners only, obstinate in their 
crimes, and publicly maintaining them. For the rest we 
ought to agree, that an exact discerning of the good and that 
wicked will not be made till the last day ; and that till then^ 
God would have us suffer that mixture, without partaking 
with the sins of the wicked, and witliout approving them; 
but yet without breaking under that pretence the bond of 
external communion. The reason of this conduct is, that it 
would not be possible for one to deprive cme's self of the 
(,*(Hnmunion of the wicked, witliout depriving oas's sdf at the 

VOL. II. c 
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ttune tfmfe b( that of many righteous, as St. Augustine had 
irery well demonstrated against the Dotiatists. So that it 
would not be a sufficient reason for forsaking the communion 
of a church, only to allege a general depravation of manners^ 
even when it should be true that it did reign therein. 

But it is no less certain, that wheh it falls out that one 
party of the church considered in the second inspect, that is 
to say, inasmuch as it is a mingled body of gdod arid b^d, 
should confirm itself in errors, and in practices contrary to 
tiie service of God and the salvation of men; and that it not 
only rejects the instructions given it upon that occasion, 
but would even force all others to have the same sentiments, 
and to practise the same worship, the separation of the othef 
|)arty is just, necessary, and indispensable. It is just; for in 
every case where there can be nothing else but an unjust 
communion, there is justice in a separation from it. But 
there can be nothing else but an unjust communion .with a 
party which essentially destroys the true worship of God, 
which shuts up itself in errors directly contrary to men's 
salvation, and which through an intolerable tyranny would 
constrain all those who live in it, to make a profession of the 
same errors. It is then just for a man to separate himself 
from iti 

But I say further, that that separation is necessary and 
indispensable, for divers reasons. 

The First of all is, because of the visible danger whereby 
a man would insensibly expose himself to tet his faith be 
corrupted, and his worship be violated, by the conmierce 
to which that same communion would force him. In effect, 
when a man is in those assemblies, and sees himself under 
one and the same ministry with persons infected with errors, 
and engaged in a false worship, and who would force all 
others to be there too, what caution soever he should use, 
it is impossible that he should preserve himself in purity, or 
at least that he should not be in continual danger of corrupt- 
ing, himself^ or falling into hypocrisy in making a profession 
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to believe that which he does not. He ought therefore tO; 
separate himself* 

Secondly, He ought to do so by reason qf the ineyitable» 
clanger to which he would expose his children. For if it 
should be true that adult persons might live in cpmmunioii 
with such a party as I have supposed without being infected, 
with its poison, or without being hypocrites, which it is no 
ways possible for them to do, it would not be conceivaUs 
that their children could be exempted from that danger by 
ordinary ways, whatsoever care they should in other respects, 
take of their education. It would be therefore to prostitute 
and destroy them, and by consequence for a man to destroy 
himself; for every one ought to answer before God as much 
for the salvation of his children as his own. 

Thirdly, But besides these two interests, which impose an 
indispensable necessity on him, it is further certain that a 
man could not without a crime, nor eyen without a manifest 
contradiction, own those for his brethren, whom he believes 
God does not own for his children, and who are not in a con-^ 
dition to become such. A religious society is a mysticat 
family, in\p which, to judge of it according to its natural ap- 
pointment, one ought to admit those only who may be 
charitably and rationally judged to be in a state of adoption 
towards God, and at the ferthest, such as are apparently in a 
state of conversion or of repentance : and in regard even of 
these latter, there ought to be some time intervene before the 
giving them external pledges of that communion, till their 
conversion or their repentance appear more fully. They 
suffer the wicked to be there, when their birth or their hypo- 
crisy have externally introduced them, only by accident, to 
avoid troubles and scandals. And therefore it was that the 

if 

ancient church acknowledged but three sorts of persons only 
to be in its communion, the faithftil, the catechumenh and 
the penitents; but as for those who taught false doctrine, or 
pfactised a false worship, it never had any union with them^ 
^e ancients not only had no communion with them, but t() 
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shew how necessary and indispensable they judged a separa- 
tion from them to be, they went so far as to refuse their 
communion with the ortliodox (Jiemselves;, when either by 
surprise or weakness, or some other interest, they had re- 
vived heretics into their communion, although as to them- 
selves they had kept their faith in its purity. We find in 
tiie Life of Gregory Nazianzen, that his fether, who was also 
called Gregory, and who was Bishop of Nazianzen before 
him, having been deceived by a fallacious writing, and having 
given his communion to the Arians, all the monks of his 
diocesg, with the greatest part of his church, separated them- 
selves from him, although they well knew that he had not 
changed his mind^ nor embraced heresy. And even the or- 
thodox of the Church of Rome refused to hold communion 
with Pope Felix, as Theodoret tells us, although he entirely^ 
held the creed of the Council of Nice, because he held com- 
muniim with the Arians. This I mentk)n not absolutely to 
approve of that carriage, but only to shew how far their aver- 
puon went heretofore, which they had for bedding communion 
with heretics. 

Those who are prepossessed against all scwrts of separation in 
jthfe matters of religion, ought to remember, that the obligation 
that lies upon them to hold communion with those with 
whom they are externally joined, is not without its bounds 
and measures. We are joined together under certain con- 
ditions, which are principally the profession of a pure faith, 
or at least such as is free from all damnable errors, a worship 
freed from all that which is opposite to the essence of piety; 
In a word, a public ministry under which we may work out 
> our own salvatioii. While these conditions remain, they 
make the communion subsist; l)ut when they &il, the com- 
munion fails also, and there is a just ground for a separation, 
provided we observe these necessary cautions. 

They caimot say, in this case, that we separate ourselves 
jfrom the church, or that we forsake her communion, or that 
ym hreak her unity. For the forsaken party being tpx\y suc^ 
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as we suppose it, ought not to be any more looked on as thd 
church of Jesus Christ, but only as a party of the worldly 
who were before mingled with the truly faithful, and who 
through their obstinacy in errors and false worship had dis-» 
covered themselves, and had themselves torn off the vail 
which as yet confounded them, after a manner, with th0 
others. The orthodox in the first ages did not in the least 
break the unity of the church, when they would not hold 
communion with the Valentinians, the Marcionites, the 
Montanists, the Manichees, and the other heterodox of thosa 
times, as I have noted already, any more than tliose who with 
so much constancy and resolution refused to hold communion 
with the Arians. 

We ought not therefore hastily to condemn all kind of 
reparation; and since there are such kinds of it as are neces* 
sary. Just, and lawful, as there are such as are unjust and rash, 
it would be the extremity of folly to judge of all after the 
same manner, without any difference or distinction. Th« 
Roman Church herself, which has sometimes cut off whole 
nations, as France and Germany, from her communion, 
which may have been seen to have been so often divided into 
divers parties, whereof one has excommunicated the other, 
would not it may be freely suffer that we fehould treat of 
matters with this confusion. So that disputing at present 
about our separation with her, we shall demand no unjust or 
unreasonable thing, when we tell them that we ought to ex* 
amine of what nature that separation is, to consider the 
reasons, and wisely to weigh the circumstances ; for if our 
fathers separated themselves upon light grounds, and with* 
put having any sufficient cause, if they were even under cir- 
cumstances which ought to have bound them to have remained 
tmited with the other party, which was not for a reformation, 
we shall agree with all bur hearts to condemn them : but if, 
X)n the contrary, th^ reasons which they had were just, suffi- 
cient, and necessary, if there was nothing in the circum- 
stances of times, places, and persons, that could binder them 
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from doing that which they did, it is certain that instead of 
condemning them we should bless tliem; we should think 
ourselves happy in following their footsteps ; and as for th« 
reproaches and venomous accusations of the author of the 
Prejudices and such like, we should bear them with patience, 
looking on them as the effect of a blind passion. 

Let us therefore begin to make that examination into the- 
causes of our separation. Every one knows what the mat- 
ters that divide us are; that they are not either points of mere 
discipline, such as that for which Victor Bishop of Rome 
separated his church from those of Asia, who should keep 
the feast of Easter on the fourteenth day of the moon; nor 
merely questions of the school, which consist in nothing but 
*terms remote from the knowledge of the vulgar, as that 
which they call trium Capitulorum^ which raised so many 
troubles in the times of the Emperor Justinian and Pope 
Vigilius; nor in mere personal interests, such as we may see 
in the schisms of anti-popes; nor purely in personal crimes 
or accusations, as in the schism of the Donatists; nor even in 
a general corruption of manners, although that was extremely 
great in the time of our fathers. The articles that separate 
us, are points that, according to us, essentially disturb the 
faith by Avhich we are united to Jesus Christ, points which 
essentially alter the worship that we owe to God, which es-r 
«entially deprave the sources of our justification, and which 
corrupt both the external and internal means of our obtaining 
grace and glory. In a word, they are such points as we be- 
lieve to be wholly incompatible with salvation, and which by 
consequence hinder us from being able to give the title or the 
quality of a true church of Jesus Christ to a party which is 
obstinate in the profession and practice of them, and which 
would force us to be so too. I confess that we cannot say 
that our controversies are all of that importance; there are 
«ome, undoubtedly, which are of lesser weight and force, 
which it was fitting for them to reform themselves in, but 
avhich notwithstanding would not have given alone a jusi 
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cause of separation. In this rank I place the question of 
the lAmbus of the ancient fathers, that of the local descent 
of Jesus Christ into hell, that of the distinction of priests and 
bishops to be of divine right, that of the keeping of Lent, and 
some others of that nature, where there might have been 
seen error and superstition enough to be corrected, but 
which would not have gone so far as to have caused a rup- 
ture of communion. So that it is not for these kinds of 
things that our fethers left the Church of Rome ; they had 
more sufficient, more urgent and indispensable reasons in 
the other controversies, among which, that of justification 
by meritorious works and by indulgences, transubstantia- 
tion, the adoration of the eucharist, the sacrifice of the 
mass, invocation of saints and angels, religious worshipping 
of images, human satisfactions, the lordship of the Pop» 
and his clergy over men's consciences, held the chiefest 
place. These are the true points which caused a separa- 
tion ; and if the others contributed any thing to it, it was 
only by the connexion which they had with these, or be- 
cause they noted a general spirit of superstition contrary to 
true piety ; or in fine, by reason of their number : for some- 
times divers boils, less dangerous each to a part, all together 
make a mortal and incurable disease. However it be, it ap- 
pears that our fathers had besides but too just and necessary 
reasons of their separation. 

But to come to set out this matter in its full evidence, it 
will be requisite to see what they can say in opposition to 
what I have said. It seems to me, that they can take but 
<me of these three sides. 1. Either to deny that the tran- 
substantiation, adoration of the eucharist, the sacrifice of the 
mass, &c. which we call errors, are so in effect: or, 2. To 
say that even when they should suppose that they were 
errors, they would not nevertheless take away from tha 
Church of Rome the quality of a true church. Neither 
would they be incompatible with salvation, and by conse- 
quence they could not be a sufficient cause of separation » 
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S. Or in fine, to maintain that even when these points 
should be a sufficient cause of separation, they could not be 
so at least in regard of our fathers, because^ our fathers werci 
by right subject to their ordinary pastors, dependent upon 
their hierarchical government, and chiefly upon that of the 
Church of Rome, which they pretend is the mother and 
mistress of all others, and the centre of Christian unity; from 
whence it follows that they could never separate them- 
selves, but that on the contrary they were bound to receive 
lill the ccMiditions it required to be in its communion. These 
are the only three things, in my judgment, which they can 
propose with any colour. I will examine the last in the 
following chapter; let us here consider the other two. 

The first necessarily engages the man who will make use 
of it, to enter into an examination of the foundation of those 
matters, or which comes to the same thing, solidly to es- 
tablish the infallibility of the Church of Rome, and of that 
party that adheres to it ; which is a general controversy, 
that includes all the others, as I have shewn in the First 
Part of this Work : and by consequence, he must renounce 
all that wrangling dispute which goes only upon prejudices^ 
The justice or injustice of our separation will depend on the 
foundation. For how can they assure themselves, that those 
things which we call errors and a false svorship are, on the 
contrary, evangelical truths, and a right and lawful worship^ 
without going on to that examination ? which shews, as I 
have already frequently observed, that all those indirect 
attacks which they assault us with, are nothing else but 
vain amusings, and beatings of the air, which serve only to 
make a noise. 

The second thing will not less engage them in the ex- 
amination of the foundation of those matters, than the first. 
For in supposing that those things which we call errors are 
such in effect, they must necessarily see of what nature they 
are, and what opposition they have to true piety, to judge 
aright whether they are sufficient causes for a scparatiorn 
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and whether conscience cannot accommodate itself to them. 
t confess that this is no very hard matter to be known ; for 
how small a knowledge soever they may have of religion 
and the worship of God, they may very easily perceive, that 
if transubstantiation, for example, is an error, they cannot 
but adore the substance of bread in the room of Jesui 
Christ; they may easily perceive, that if th^ worshipping 
of iDfiages is forbidden by the Second Commandment of the 
Law, they draw upon themselves tlie jealousy of God, as ho 
himself declares ; they may easily perceive, that if the sa- 
crifice of the mass is not in effect a propitiatory sacrifice, by 
which they may apply to themselves the virtue of that on 
the cross, they do an injury to the only sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ, and that they vainly seek the virtue of it in an act 
where it is not applied ; they may easily perceive, that if 
the lordship that the Church of Rome or its councils usurp 
over men's consciences is ill-grounded, that they render 
unto inen a kind of adomtiotK which is only due to God 
alone, which cannot but be aii unpardonable crime in re- 
gard of Him who has said, " Thou shalt have no other gods 
before me.'' But whether it would be an easy or a difficult 
matter to be known, that is not the business about which 
we dispute at present. It is sufficient to shew, that the 
separation of our fathers had just, sufficient, necessary, and 
^disputable causes ; supposing that what they said of the 
errors of the Church of Rome were true, and that they coukt 
tiot be accused either of rashness or of schism, without con- 
testing their supposition ; nor that they could contest their 
supposition, without coming to an inspection into the very 
things themselves. Whence it follows, that all that dispute 
whidi they redse against us about forms, is but a mere vaitt 
wrangling, unworthy of any sound person. If that which 
our fathers have laid down concerning the errors which the 
Church of Rome forces men to believe for to be of her com- 
munion, be not true, we do not any further pretend to defend 
their separation ; but if it be true, God and men will bear 
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them witness that it was justly done, and according to the 
dictates of an upright conscience. 

They will say, it may be, that we ought not upon such 
light grounds to suppose that that which our fathers said 
concerning the errors of the Church of Rome is true ; since 
they are the points in dispute, wherein the Church of Rome 
pretends that we are in an error, as we pretend that she is. 
But there cannot be any thing said more frivolous; for the 
supposition that we make, is in words of good sense and . 
right reason, because we make it to force our adversaries to 
come to a discussion of the things themselves, upon which 
the judgment that ought to be made of our separation de- 
pends, and to make them acknowledge that all those accu- 
sations which they form against our fathers, that they have 
Iroken the Christian unity, that they have forsaken the 
church, that they have made a criminal schism, are rash 
accusations, unjust and precipitate, since they cannot rightly 
judge of their action, either to condemn or absolve it, until . 
first of all they have examined the causes of their separation^ 
and the reasons which they have alleged, which can never 
be done but by a discussion of the foundation. In eiiect^ 
every accusation which has no certain foundation, and which 
one must be compelled to retract, is precipitate and rash. 
But that which they form against our fathers, before their 
having examined the foundation^ is of that nature. It ha» 
no certain foundation, for they cannot know whether their 
action be just or unjust ; and they may be forced to retract 
it, when they shall have examined their reasons. It is 
therefore a condemnable rashness in them who h^ve a right 
to r^pel, till they have made that examination ; and it is to 
oblige them to do it, that we suppose that our fathers had 
i'ight at the foundation. 
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CHAP. ir. 

YHAT OUR FATHERS WERE BOUND TO SEPARATE THEM* 
SELVES FROM THE BODY OP TJEIOSE WHO POSSESSED 
THE MINISTRY IN THE CHURCH, AND PARTICULARLY 
IN THE SEE OF ROME, SUPPOSING THAT THEY HA9 
A RIGHT AT THE FOUNDATION. 

BUT tbey will say, ^^ Whatsoever we should pretend, wa 
can never do otherwise than condemn the separation of your 
/atfaers, not for having no just grounds of separation, but 
because the right qf separating one's self does not belong to 
all sorts of persons ; and the Church of Rome being, by a 
special privilege, the mother and mistress of all others, we 
could never lawfully separate ourselves from her ; and be- 
cause it is on the contrary indispensably necessary to the 
salvation of men to obey, and to remain in her communion,- 
So that your fathers being, on one side, subject to their ot- 
4^^ry pastors, tljoy ought never to have divided themselves 
from their body, for what cause soever there should have 
been ; and on the other side, there being no true church, 
and by consequence, no salvation to be had, otherwise than 
in the communion of the See of ,Rome, it is a crime for any 
to separate themselves from it, wbatsoeyer pretence they 
osoOl urge for that purpose.'' 

This objection is founded upon two propositions : the one, 
That we never ought to separate ourselves from the body 
of her ordinary pastors ; and the other. That we ought never 
to separate from the Church of Rome in particular. 

As to the first of these propositions, I confess, as I have 
said elsewhere, that the people owe a great respect and obe- 
dience to the pastors that administer to them the nourish- 
ment of their souls, the words of eternal life : according to 
the precept of St. Paul, " Obey them that have the rule over 
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you, and submit yourselves, for they watch for your souls." 
Heb. 13. 17. Tliis obedience ought to be accompanied with 
a real esteem, that should make us to presume well of them, 
which should give us a readiness to be instructed by their 
word, and be very remote from calumnies, murmurs, and 
raah suspicions founded upon light appearances; and that 
obedience, that esteem, that good opinion, ought to be with- 
out doubt greater for all the body in general, than (pr parti- 
cular men in it; for there is a greater probability that a whole 
body should, contain more light, and by consequence more 
authority, than each private inan could have. J say, that 
when even vices are generally spread over the whole body of 
the pastors, the people ought to labour to bear them with 
patience, and cover them as much as they can with charity, 
in praying to God that it would please him to cleanse his 
sanctuary, and to send good labourers into his harvest: and 
howsoever it should be, while they can work out their salva- 
tion under their ministry, they ought not to separate them- 
selves from them. 

But we ought not therefore to imagine, that the duty of a 
people toward their ordinary pastors should be without all 
bounds, or that their dependence on them should have no mea- 
sure. That which we have said in the First Chapter touching 
the bonds of church communion, ought to be extended to the 
pastors and to the people; their duties are mutual; and there 
is none but Jesus Christ alone, on whom they can depend 
without conditions. To flatter the body pf the pastors with 
that privilege, is to set up men upon the throne of God; iq 
inspire them with pride, vanity, and negligence; it Is to set 
up a lordship in the church, that Jesus Christ has forbidden, 
and to give pastors the boldness to do and adventure upon all 
things. It is certain, therefore, that the tie which the faith- 
ful have to their ordinary pastors, is limited; and that it 
ought to endure, only as far as the glory of God, the fidelity 
that we owe to Jesus Christ, and the hope of our own salva- 
tion, can subsist with their government. If it &11 out sa 
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that their government cannot he any further compatible with 
those things^in that case they ought to separate ; and it would 
be to set up the most senseless, wicked, and profane propo- 
sition in the world, to say the contrary. 

The ministry of the pastors is established in the church 
only ^ a mere external means, to preserve the true faith and 
worship there, and to lead men to salvation. But the light 
of nature teaches us, that when mere external means shall bo 
remote from their end, and that instead of guiding us to their 
end, they turn us away from and deprive us of it, that then 
the love ^ich we have for the end ought to prevail over that 
which we may have for the means; because the means are 
only desirable in reference to their end, or a production of 
that which we have for the end. So that when those who 
are wont to distribute to us aliments necessary to our lives, 
give us on the contrary poisonous food instead of aliments, 
and when they will force us to take them, we must no longer 
doubt that the interest of our lives ought to take us off from 
tiiat tie which we might have had to those persons. A guide 
is an ag^dt to conduct us to the place whither we desire to go; 
but when we know that that guide leads us in a false way, 
and that instead of helping us to go to that place, he makes 
us wander from it, it is no question but that we ought to 
separate from him, and renounce his conduct. The ordinary 
pastors are guides, men that ought to shew us the way to 
hesLY&a; if therefore, instead of shewing us, they make us go 
a quite contrary way, who can doubt that we are bound to 
forsake them? 

But they will say. How can they be forsaken, without re- 
4iisttng God himself, who has subjected us to them ? Is not 
their ministry a divine institution, and is it not Jesus Christ 
who, by the testimony of St. Paul, has given some to be 
apostles, s<»ne pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
isaints? Eph- 4. 11, 12. I answer. That we must distinguish 
that which there is of divine in a ministry, from that which 
Itheie is of human in it. That there should be ministers in 
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the church, is God's institution; but that the ministry should 
be committed to such or such persons, excepting the apostles 
and evangelists, who were the first pastors of it, that is in the 
disposal of men. The order of the ministry therefore is in-< 
yiolable, because it comes from God : it is not permitted to 
any creature to abolish it. But it is not the same of petTSon* 
raised to the office of the ministry ; for as it is by the means 
of men that they receive their call, it frequently happens that 
their call is corrupted by the vices of those who give, and of 
those who receive it; iii that respect it is corruptible. In- 
trigues, ambition, covetousness, and a spirit of pride and do^ 
tninion, error, superstition, ignorance, and negligence, often 
mingle themselves with it, and sully the holiness of the minis- 
try. When that corruption is only in some priyate men, the 
ordinary ways of discipline may be used against them; they 
may cut them off, or depose, or excommunicate them, ac-? 
cording to the exigency of the case. But when it spreads 
over all the body in such a manner and to that degree that 
the safety of the faithful can no longer subsist under the con-» 
duct of those persons, and that there is no hope among them 
of any amendment, then tlie only remedy that remains is to 
separate from them: and it would be so far from either violat- 
ing the order of God, or opposing the njinistry that he had 
net up, that it would be on the contrary to deliver it, as much 
as in us lay, out of the hands of those who have invaded it^ 
and to draw it out of that oppression to which they have re- 
duced it This separation therefore only regards those per- 
sons who were unlawfully called to the ministry, and who 
abused it against God and his church, and not that which it 
has of divine, but that which it has in it of human and cor- 
ruptible ; or to say better, that which it had actually cor-? 
rupted in that call. 

The choice of persons, and their elevation to ecclesiastical 
functions, being a human thing, and consequently exposed 
to all the accidents of men's weakness and corruption, we can- 
not imagine, without doing an iryury to the wisdom of God, 
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that he would have so strictly and so severely tied his faithful 
to them, that they should not have had any power to separate 
in any case. For if it were so, it might happen that the truth 
might be forced to yield to heresy, and piety to impiety; it" 
might happen that the children of God might be under the 
conduct of his declared enemies, without their being able to 
withdraw themselves; it might happen that the faithful mi^^ht 
be engaged in an evident danger, or even in a necessity of 
losing the purity of their faith, through the contagion of tlieir 
guides, and have no means to draw themselves out of it ; all 
which is incompatible with the divine wisdom and good- 
ness. 

But is it not a very amazing thing, to see a people separate 
from the body of those who possess the offices of the church ? 
It is, without doubt; and God will not therefore permit his 
children to be often reduced to so great a necessity: notwith- 
standing he permits it sometimes, to afflict his people, and to 
chastise them for the contempt they have had of his word and 
his favours. He peraiits it, to shew that the subsistence of 
his church and the salvation of his faithful does not absolutely 
depend upon human means, since those means may be per- 
verted, and fall, out contrary to their appointment. He 
permits it in fine, by those sad examples, to keep the pastor* 
in humility, and in a care to acquit themselves faithfully of 
their charges, and to hinder the people from neglecting to 
instruct themselves in the mysteries of the Gospel, and that 
they should not rely with too much confidence upon their 
pastors. But when God reduces the faithful to that extraor- 
dinary necessity, besides that the scandal of a separation, and 
the other inconveniences that follow, cannot of right but be 
unputed to the pastors who have degenerated from their call, 
and abandoned the saving truth which was committed to 
them, and the due care of their flocks, to become oppressors 
of them; besides that, I say, it is evident that that scandal 
and those inconveniences, whatsoever they are, would never 
balance these two weighty inter^sts^ to wit, that of working 
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out one's salvation, and that of preserving the Gospel, which 
are so great, that nothing in the world can over-i:ule them.' 
On the contrary side, the higher the order of those is eleviated, 
who bestow those ecclesiastical charges, and the more general 
is the corruption of those who hold them, the strongei^ and 
more indispensable obli^tion lies on the faithful to separate 
themselves from them: for then the evil is in public channels, 
and death runs in the same places from whence they should 
receive their life. Just so as when the air of a town is in- 
fected, the necessity of withdrawing from it suddenly is so 
much the greater, because the air is of a more ordinary us« 
than any thing else. 

They who would not have us in any case have a right to 
separate ourselves from the body of those who possess the 
ministi^'^, have never considered well of what nature thai 
communion is, which the faithful have with Jesus Christ, and 
of what nature that is, which they.have with their pastors. 
For if the pec^le had a mediate communion with Jesus 
Christ, and an immediate one with their pastors^ that is to 
say, if they were only united to Jesus Christ, because they 
are so to their pastors, and because the pastoris are so to 
Jesus Christ, as the hand is united to the head, only because 
that is so to the arm, and because the arm is to the head^ 
they would possibly have some reason to say, 0iat there 
could be no case wherein the people ought to separate them- 
selves from their pastors, because they could maintain that 
the pastors were a necessary medium for the people to be 
joined to Jesus Christ, as the arm is a necessary medium for 
the hand to be joined to the head. But it is quite otherwise. 
For the faithful are united to Jesus Christ immediately, and 
with their pastors mediately; that is to say, they are united to 
their pastors only becnuse they are united to Jesus Christ, 
and because Jesus Christ is united to the pastors; so far are 
the pastors from being a necessary medium to the faithful to 
their being jomed to Jesus Christ, that on the contrary, Jesus 
Christ is a necessary medium for them to be joined to their 
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pastors. Both people and pastors are united immediately 
with Jesus Christ, and by Jesus Christ we are united to- 
gether; for Jesus Christ is the centre and bond of our mu- 
tual communion : therefore the apostle sharply censures the 
Corinthians for this, that they were divided among them- 
selves, one saying, I am of Paul, and another, I am of 
A polios, and another,' 1 am of Cephas, and another, I am 
of Christ: " Is Christ divided? Was Paul crucified for 
you ? Or were ye baptized in the name of Paul ?" 1 Cor. 
1. 12, 13. Which implies this, that we are all imme- 
diately united to Jesus Christ, because it is he only who 
died for us, and in his name alone that we are baptized * and 
to pretend that the faithful are joined to Jesus Christ by his 
ministers, is to divide him into as many parties, or into as 
many sects, as there are ministers. But it iftanifestly fol- 
lows from thence, that the faithful ought to be no further 
united with their pastors, than as it shall appear to them 
that their pastors are to Jesus Christ ; and that they ought 
to separate from them, when it shall appear to them that 
they themselves are separated from him, and that they 
would separate the flocks which they have had committed 
to them. This is what the light of common sense dictates 
without further reasoning ; for to what good would the com- 
munion of those pretended pastors tend, howsoever invested 
they should be iii titles and dignities, without that of Jesus * 
Christ? 

That which I have said of their communion with them, I 
must gJso say of their dependence upon them. That which 
the faithful have upon Jesus Christ is immediate and abso- 
lute, and that which they have on their pastors is mediate 
and conditional : our souls and our consciences do not be- 
long to them to dispose of at th§irwill and pleasure. In 
this respect we belong to Jesus Christ alone, who has pur- 
chased us at the price of his blood, and who governs us by 
bis Spirit and his word. The pastors are only ministers, 
interpreters, or the heralds who make us to understand his 
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voice, and all the dependence which we haye upon them is 
founded upon that, which both they and we have upon Jesus 
Christ our Sovereign Lord, of which it is both the cause, and 
the rule and measure. We ought therefore to be subject to 
them, while they shall act as his ministers and his inter- 
preters, while their actions and their government bear the 
characters of his authority. But as those ministers are men 
who may abuse their offices, and act against their own head, 
if it happen that the characters of the divine authority which 
subjects us to them do not appear in their word, if there ap* 
pear a contrary character there, if instead of leading us to 
Jesus Christ they turn us from him, if they would govern 
as lords and not as ministers, if they claim that absolute 
obedience to themselves which we owe to none besides our 
Saviour; in a word, if to depend upon them we must violate 
the dependence which we have upon Jesus Christ, can they 
tlien say that we cannot and that we ought not to separate 
from them, and to renounce an unjust government? 

If they would decide this question by the Scripture, St. 
PauL tells us, That if he himself, or an angel from heaven, 
should preach to us another Gospel than that which he has 
preached, he should be accursed. Gal. 1. 8. He says that 
upon the occasion of some false teachers that troubled the 
churches of Galatia; and speaking only of them, one would 
think that he ought to have been contented to have let his 
anathema fall upon those particular teachers that might err, 
and who had not so great an authority, but that one might 
very well separate himself from them, when they should 
happen to prevaricate. But to take away all pnetence of 
distinction and wrangling disputes, he makes a most express 
choice of two of the greatest authorities that were among 
creatures, of an angel and an apostle, the only two created 
authorities to which God has communicated the favour of 
infallibility, and he has enjoined us to anathematize them, 
if it should happen that they should preach another Gospel 
than that of Jesus Christ. We know, very well, that the 
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angels of heaven are incapable of ever committing that sin ; 
we know veiy well, that he himself would never have com- 
mitted it ; and yet notwithstanding, he turns his discourse 
upon himself and upon the angels : and is not this to give 
us to understand, that there is no created authority, either 
in the heaven or upon the earth, upon which we ought ab- 
solutely to depend, and from which we ought not to sepa- 
rate, in case it would turn us from Jesus Christ ? Let them 
tell us whether the dependence that the people owe to the" 
body of their ordinary pastors, that is to say, of those who 
possess the offices of the church, who may have been very 
ill chosen, who may have intruded themselves by very bad 
ways, who may be carried out therein to all the passions 
and disorders of human nature; whether, I say, the de- 
pendence which they owe to them, be stronger and more 
inviolable than that which they ought to have for an apostle, 
and such an apostle as St. Paul ; and even for an angel from 
heaven, if he should become a preacher ? This latter de- 
pendence, notwithstanding, is not absplute, it may be law- 
ftilly broken upon a certain case : who will take the bold- 
ness to say, after that, that it cannot and ought not to be 
done in a like case ? 

But if to the Scripture we would add experience, that 
would teach us, that there have bgen sometimes those sea- 
sons, in which good men have been forced to separate them- 
selves from the body of their pastors : for not to speak of the 
seven thousand which in Elijah's time preserved their purity 
against the idolatry whereinto the Church of Israel had 
feUen, who, according to all that appears, lived separated 
from the body of their idolatrous pastors, at least in a nega- 
tive separation, we need but to turn our eyes to the example 
of the orthodox in the time of the Arians. For there are 
two actions evident in that history, one, that Arianism had 
invaded the body of the ordinary pastors, and the other, that 
those among the orthodox who were of any zeal and courage 
separated themselves from that infected body, and woul4 
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not own them for true pastors while they should remain in 
heresy. The first of these actions is justified by almost an 
infinite number of proofs, taken out either from history, or 
the testimony of the ancients. For before the deatli of Con- 
stantine, the Arians, who had been condemned in the Coun- 
cil of Nice, fell upon the person of St. Athanasius, and some 
time after they banished him as far as Treves. This wa» 
their first victory; but they did not stop there: they got 
'over to their side the spirit of Constans, after the death of 
Constantine, who remaining sole emperor, employed all his 
authority, and the Arians all thei^ artifices, to establish 
Arianism every where. The greatest part of the bishops 
fell either under their violence or seduction. Divers coun- 
cils were assembled, and many forms of faith laid down 
there, which all tended to set up the doctrine of Arius, 
some more openly and others more privately. Those among 
the bishops who made any opposition, vya^e cruelly perse- 
cuted, deposed from their places, sent into exile, and treated 
as heretics, or the enemies pf the church's peace. There- 
fore it was, that Constans reproached Liberius, that he was 
alone, and that he opposed himself to all th^ world, in the 
defence of Athanasius. " When so great a part of the 
world,'' said h^ to him, " resides in thy person, that thou 
alone shouldest tal<;e the jart of a wicked man, and dare to 
break the peace of the whole world." " I would be alone," 
answered Liberius ; " the cause of the faith is not the more 
vyeakened. For heretofore there were but three found who^ 
resisted the command of a king."* Liberius himself was 
banished, from which he was not freed till after he sub- 
scribed to Arianism. And as the West was then less in- 
fected with this heresy than the East, the emperor caused a 
council to assemble at Ariminum, m which, after specious 
beginnings, the end was very unhappy : for the bishops re- 
laounced therein the orthodox doctrine, which made the Soi^ 

f Pialog. inter ConstaDt. & Liler. apud Baroo. a4 ann. 35% 
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of God of one and the same essence with his Father. To 
this effect, they rejected the word consubstantial^ which the 
Council of Nice had inserted into its creed, as a word that 
was scandalous, sacril^ious, and unworthy of God ; which 
was no-where to be found in the Scripture, and they ba- 
mshed it from the church. This appears by the letter of 
fhat synod itself to the Emperor Constans, set down by St. 
Hikrjr, in which they gave the emperor thanks, "' That he 
^ad sliewn them what they ought to do, to wit, to decree 
that nobody should speak any more either of substance, or 
x>i comubstanlialy which are names unknown to tlie Church 
jof God; and that they rejoiced, because theyihad acknowr 
ledged th^ very same thing that they had held before.'? 
They add, " That the truth, which cannot be overcome,-had 
obtained the victory, so that that name unworthy of God 
which was not to be found wrote in tlie sacred laws, should 
not be for the future mentioned by any person.'' And they 
declare, " That they entirely hold the same doctrine with 
the oriental churches, and that they have rendered unto them 
^d him a full obedience."* It was for this reason that 
Aiixentius Bishop of Milan, an Arian, said in his letter to 
Valentinian and Valens, emperors, " That he ought not to 
^ndure that the unity of six hundred bishops should be 
broken ]by a small number of contentious persons."t So 
that Vincent of Lerins makes no scrupFe to acknow^ 
ledge, " That the poison of Arianism had infected, not some 
i&niall parts only, but almost all the world :"$ and it was to 
that sense that Phsebadius a French bishop, who lived in 
those times, said, '^ That the subtilty and fraud of the devil 
had almost wholly possessed men's minds, that it persuaded 
them to believe heresy as the right faith, and condemned the 
tfue feuth ajs an heresy." And a little lower, having an ey^ 

• Apud t^ilar. in fragment. 

t Apud Hilar. Post. Epist. advers. Arian. 

4: Vincent Lerins. Commonit l. chap. G. 
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to what had been done at the Council of Ariminum, " The 
bishops," saith he, '' made an edict, that no one should 
tnenticHi one only substance, that is to say, that no one 
should preach in the church, that the Father and the Son 
were but one only virtue."* 

I might add to these testimonies that of Gregory Nazian- 
ten in the oration that he made in the praise of St. Athana- 
«ius : there, after^having described the furies of George Pa- 
triarch of Alexandria and an Arian, and the impieties of the 
Council of Seleucia, he adds, " We may see one sort un- 
justly banished from their sees, and others put into their 
places, after their having subscribed to the impiety, which 
was required of them as a necessary condition. Plotting 
never ceased* on one side, nor the calumniator on the other. 
This is that which has made many among us fall into the 
snare, who were else invincible; for although their error did 
pot go so far as to seduce their minds, yet they subscribed 
Jiotwithstanding ; and by that means conspired with the 
tnost wicked men, and if they were not partakers in their 
flames, they were at least blackened with their smoke. , 
This is that which has made me often pour forth rivers of 
tears, beholding wickedness spread abroad so 'wide and so 
much every where, and that those themselves that oughtto 
have been the defenders of the word there, have become the 
J)ersecutors of Ihe orthodox doctrine. For it is certain that 
the pastors have been carried away after an insensible man- 
ner, and to speak with the Scripture, Divers pastors have 
left my vineyard desolate; they have abused and loaded 
that desirable portion with shame; that is to say, the 
Church of God, \vhich the sweat and blood of so many mar- 
tvrs before and since the comino- of Jesus Christ had be- 
sprinkled, and which was consecrated by the sufferings of 
God himself, who died for our salvation. If you except 
some few, who have either been despised by reason of the 

* Phsbad. lib. contr. Avian, p. 219. 
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obscurity of their names, or who have resisted by their 
virtue, (for it is very requisite, that there should yet have 
some remained to be, as it were, a seed and a root to Israel, 
to make it flourish and revive again,) all were swayed by 
the times. There was only this difference among them, 
that some were fallen deeper into the snare, and others moro 
riowly ; that some were the chief in wickedness, and others 
held the second place.^'^ Cardinal Baronius could not 
avoid making this reflection in setting down this passage : 
" So it was that Gregory deplored the ruin of the whole 
Eastern Church. But if we would add the ruin that befel 
the Western Church, which I have just before described, we 
• shall easily judge, that there has not been any time since^ 
wherein the whole Christian world has been more disturbed, 
than it was then, since almost all the preachers of the 
churches were fallen into the precipice, and that the face oi 
the Catholic^Church was never so dreadful."+ 

But the second action which we have proposed, is nol 
less certain than the former ; to wit, That those among the 
lorthodox who had any zeal or courage, separated themselves 
from the body of their ordinary pastors, and would not own 
them for their pastors while they remained in heresy. la 
effect, that was the chief cause for which they suffered so 
many murders and banishments, the Arians no ways tole- 
mting those who refused their communion. The perpetual 
accusation wherewith they charged them, was. That they 
were the schismatics who had violated the peace and unity 
of the church. This is that which Auxentius reproached 
St. Hilary with, and Eusebius of VerceUle, in the letter 
which I have before cited. " They are," said he, " men 
condemned and deposed, who think of nothing but making 
of schisms wheresoever they come ;" for so it was, that that 
fiilse bishop called the just separation to which St. Hilarjr 

f Grtj^. Naz. Orat. ^U t Baron, ad ann. 859.. 
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exhorted the faithful, by his writings, as we have seen in 
the preceding chapter. 

Socrates, the ecclesiastical historian, relates upon this sub- 
ject, that the cruelty of the Ariahs proceeded to that height, 
that thej^ forced, by all sorts of unjust ways, men and women 
to receive the sacrament at their hands, even to £he opening of 
their mouths by force ; and that those to whom they offered 
that violence, looked upon it as the most cruel of all punish- 
ments, that divers made so great a resistance to it, that tbey 
could not obtain their ends, and that in their rage they tore 
their breasts to revenge themselves of their refusals.* He 
himself testifies that the horror which the orthodox had to be 
found in the same assemblies \^ith the Arians was so great> 
that having no churches wherein they could publicly wor- 
ship God, they assembled with the Novatians, who bad three 
churches in that city; because these latter were indeed 
schismatics, but not heretics as the Arians ; and that if the 
Novatians had been willing, the Catholics would have made 
but one church with them.t Sozomen relates also, that the 
Emperor Valens, who was an Arian, having gone to the eity 
of Edessa, and having learned there that the orthodox, that is 
to say, those who persevered in the faith of the consubstan- 
tiality of tlie Son, made all their assemblies in a field near 
the city, because all the churches were in the hands of 
the Arians ; he punished the governor of the province, who 
suffered those assemblies, and commanded him to go thither 
the next day to hinder them with all his force from assem- 
bling themselves, and to punish those who should oppose 
themselves ; that the people having heard that order, did not 
feil to meet there ; and the governor having gone thither, 
and finding in the way a woman who wasi running thither 
with her little child, he asked her if she had not heard whsA 
the emperor had commanded ? but that the woman without 

* Socrat. Hist. Ecclcs. lib. 1. cap. SO. t Il^id. 
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being moved, answered him that she was not ignorant of it ; 
and that it was for that very reason that she ran thither, to 
te there with others; which made such an impression upon 
the spirit of the governor, that he went back to the emperor, 
and acquainted him with that obstinate resolution, and 
caused him to revoke the orders he had given.* I confess 
that there were many of the orthodox who had not courage 
enough to go so far as a separation, and who contented 
themselves with only groaning under the Arian tyranny, in 
waiting for better times. But it is also certain, that those 
who had more zeal and courage withdrew themselves from 
the communion of those heretics, and that they believed 
&emselves bound to do it for the making sure of their sal- 
vation. Therefore it was that Faustinus, in his treatise 
against the Arians, said, " That if any one did not believe 
that the society of the Arians could, be rendered culpable, 
v^der a pretence that he had the testimony of his own con- 
science, which did not accuse him of having violated or re- 
nounced the fiiith there, it belonged to such a one to take 
heed, and to examine himself. But as for me," adds he, 
** the cause of God being concerned, I judge myself bound 
to use more precaution, and to have a greater fear than 
those persons have. For it is written, A man that is a he- 
>retic after the first and second admonition, reject; knowing 
that he who is such, i^ perverted ; and that he sins, being 
condemned in himself. And as to the punishment of dis- 
semblers, it is written, All flesh shall worship before my 
face, eSiith the Lord God, and the saints shall come forth, 
and they shall see thpse^who have transgressed against me; 
for the worm of the hypocrites shall not die, and their fire 
shall not be quenched. Isaiah 66; 23, 24. The Apostle 
forbids us also to enter into fellowship with unbelievers. 
And elsewliere, after having given a description of sins, he 
cotidemns not only those who^commit such things, but those 

* Sozomenus Hist. £ccles. lib* 6. cap. *9 
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also who consent to those who commit them. There are 
divers other passages in the Scripture, which forbid our 
companying with heretics ; but I would only note these berer 
briefly, to the end that you should not think, that it is out of 
a vain superstition, that we avoid the communion of those 
whom the divine justice has condemned." 

Behold then two actions that I have proposed, in my 
judgment sufficiently justified ; and by consequence, the right 
of separating ourselves from the body of our ordinary past(»^, 
when they teach doctrines contrary to the true faith, which 
they would constrain the faithful to profess, established by an 
example, against which I do not see any thing which they 
can rationally oppose, or hinder it from being like to that of 
our fathers. For if they say that there were in that party of 
the orthodox that separated themselves, divers bishops that 
authorized that action; basides that, we may say the same- 
thing of the party of the Reformation, in which they know 
that there was a very considerable number of pious and 
learned prelates; and even some, who had the courage to 
suffer death in the defence of that cause. Besides that, I say, 
it is certain that it is not the episcopal dignity that makes 
the Reformation lawful, it is lawful as often as it has causes 
that are just, sufficient, and necessary, at the foundation : 
and wheresoever those causes are to be found, the faithful 
people have as much right to separate themselves as the 
bishops. If the people had no Tight to separate themselves 
from the body of their pastors who should teach them false 
doctrine, it could not be by reason of the authority which the 
pastors have over the people, for the body of the pastors has 
at least as much authority over particular pastors, as it has 
over the people ; so that if that reason were not sufficiently 
valid in regard of particular bishops, they may very well see 
that it would not be so in regard of the faithful people. In 
effect, a separation founded upon the fear of dishonouring 
God, and prejudicing one's own salvation, is a common 
right; and the laity are not less bound to it than the bishops, 
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since both the one and the other ought, according to the pre- 
cept of the Apostle, to " work out their own salvation with 
fear and trembling." Phil. 2. 12. If they say that the se- 
paration which fell out m time of the Arians was founded 
upon the authority of the Nicene Council, wherein Arius and 
his followers had been condemned; whereas that of our fathers 
is not established by the authority of any cciUncil, since there 
IS not one that has condemned the doctrines and custcnxis of 
the Church of Rome: I answer, That this difference is yet 
null and void. For not to mention, that the Arians of whom 
we speak called themselves the Catholics, and took it as a 
great injury when they were called Arians, or followers of 
Arius, and that their councils had pronounced nothing directly 
against that of Nice, their separation was founded uppn the 
things themselves, that is to say, upon the necessity of ac- 
knowledging the S(Mi of God to be consubstantial with the 
Father, in order to the acknowledging him to be truly God, 
and not upon the bare authority of the Nicene ^Council, to 
which th^y might have opposed that of the church then in ' 
her Councils of Ariminum and of Constantinople, which in- 
cluded all the East and all the West; and if they had had no 
more but that, they ought not to have separated from the 
body of their actuall}^ governing pastors, that they might 
have cleaved to a synod which was past and gone. It was 
therefore the importance of the truth tliat was contested, and 
that of the error that was opposite to it, which made the se- 
paration, and not the mere authority of the Nicene Fathers; 
and therefore it is that St. Aiigiisline, disputing against 
Maximinus an Arian, would that they should set aside as well 
the Council of Nice, as that of Ariminum; and that they 
should only contend about the things themselves. Not but 
that sometimes the orthodox did set before them the Council 
of Nice, according to the manner of disputes, where one will 
neglect no advantage, for its being ever so small; but it was 
as a little help, and not as the essential reason of their separa- 
tion, which was always taken from the thing itself, and from 

f2 
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the testimonies of the Scripture ; so that that difference is 
very frivolous. If they say lastly, that the point that was 
controverted then, was one of a far greater importance than 
those upon which our fathers separated themselves; I answer. 
That indeed the article of the consubstantiality-of the Son is 
one of the chief and most fundamental articles of the Christian 
religion; but that does not hinder, that those that are contro- 
verted between the Church of Rome and us, should not also 
be of the greatest importance to salvation, and sufficient to 
cause a separation. And when they would make the justice 
or injustice of ours to depend on that, they must quit all that 
vain dispute of prejudices, and go on to the discussion of the 
foundation itself. 

The author of the Prejudices must not take it ill, that in 
endeavouring to decide the question concerning the right of 
the separation of our fathers, I make use here of his own 
testimony. For it is a matter surprising enough, that writ- 
ing in his Eighth and Ninth Chapters, in which he would, 
he says, " convince us of schism, without entering upon a 
discussion either of our doctrine or our mission;"* that he 
should not have remembered what he himself had just before 
said in the Seventh. First of all, lie there proposes this diffi- 
culty as on our side : " If the visible church were really 
fallen into error, as we suppose that it is possible for it to do, 
if it drive away the truly faithful from its bosom, if it per- 
secute them, must those truly faithful needs be deprived of 
all external worship in religion? Must they needs cleave to 
the church to perish with them, since we suppose that it 
resides in them alone ? Is it not against the Divine Provi- 
dence, that the true worshippers of God, the true heirs of 
heaven, cannot form a church in the world, and that God 
has not left any means to provide against so strange an in- 
convenience?" He answers plainly, " That indeed that in- 
convenience is exceeding great; but that it is not necessary 

• Chap. 8. p. 162. 
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that God should have provided against it by remedies ; be- 
cause he has resolved to hinder it from ever fallino* out, in 
always preserving the true ministry in his church. So that 
it can never be in a necessity of being re-established; and 
that very thing is a certain mark, that that inconvenience 
can never happen, in that God has not provided any remedy 
for it."* He says, that so it is that our ministers ought to con- 
clude, and not to conclude as they do, in supposing that the 
visible church may fall into ruin, and that there is a necessity 
of having recourse to the establishment of a new ministry. 
Since inunediately after, he adds, " But if the adliesion which 
they have to their sentin^ents hinders them from coming to 
agree to this consequence, they ought rather to conclude, that 
those pretended truly faithful must remain in that state, with- 
out payors, and without any external worship; and that they 
should rather expect that God should raise up some extraor- 
dinarily, and with visible marks of their mission, than to 
usurp to themselves a right of creating ministers and pastors, 
and giving them power to govern the churches, and admi- 
nister the sacraments." 

We have already shewn him, and we shall yet further 
shew him in the end, that it is not without rieason, that we 
suppose that the ministry may be corrupted in the church. 
We shall shew him also, that the consequence which we draw 
from it concerning the re-establishing of the ministry, is just 
and right ; and that a faithful people have a right in that case 
to create their ministers and their pastors, and to give them 
power to govern their churches, and to administer the sacra- 
ments. But a^ we are only disputing at present about know- 
ing whether we may separate ourselves from the body of the 
ordinary pastors, when they are fallen into errors incom- 
patible with our salvation, and when they will force the peo- 
ple to profess the same errors; it shall suffice at present, to 

♦ Chap. 7. p. 153. 
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lake notice, that the author of the Prejudices coihes to agree, 
that when persons are persuaded that the body of those who 
possess the ministry in the church is fallen into error, and 
when it drives away from its bosom and persecutes those 
who maintain the truth, they may remain separated, without 
acknowledging that body for their pastors, and without as- 
sisting in their external worship; provided that they do not 
make other ministers. But who sees not, that this is precisely 
to acknowledge the right of that separation, about which the 
question at present is? Who sees not, that it is, at least in 
that respect, a discharging our fathers from the accusation of 
fichism, and to declare them further innocent of that crime, 
which he would design to lay to their charge at last? Our 
fathers did not collect that consequence of the author of the 
Prejudices, they did not conclude that the ministry must be 
incorruptible in the church, in that which it had of human in 
it. This is not a place to dispute whether they adhered too 
much to their own opinions; where because that in eflect 
they judged well, that manner of reasoning is pernicious. 
Howsoever it were, they have concluded quite otherwise; 
they were persuaded that the body of those who possessed 
the ordinary ministry in the Latin Church, were fallen not 
only into one error, but into many, and into such as were 
contrary to men's salvation, that it was guilty of opinionative- 
ness in maintaining them, that it did impose a necessity upon 
all to profess them, that it drove away from its bosom those 
who refused that obedience. It was upon this that they se- 
parated themselves from them, not acknowledging them any 
more for their pastors, and assisting no further.in their exter- 
nal worship. Thus far the author of the Prejudices does not 
condemn them ; he would only that they should have re- 
mained throughout without pastors, and without external 
worship. We shall see, in its place, whether there is reason 
for that or no; it is sufficient, that he consents that they 
should not any more have had those for their pastors, which 
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were so before, and that they should have withdrawn them- 
selves from their communion and external worship; we 
demand no more at present. 

We ought now to pass on to the second proposition, upon 
which the objection is grounded that I have proposed in the 
beginning of this chapter, and to examine whether the privi- 
lege of the Church of Rome is such, that we ought not upon 
any pretence whatsoever to separate ourselves from her com- 
munion. All the world knows, that this is the pretension 
of that church; and that it is for that, that she makes liergelf 
^^ the mother and the mislross of all others,'' and that she has 
also made it to be defined in her Council of Trent. It is 
upon that accoimt, that one of her Popes, Boniface the 
Eighth, formerly determined, " That it was necessary to the 
salvation of every creature, to be subject to tlic Bishop of 
R<Mne." But clearly to decide so weighty a question, there 
seems to me to be only these two ways : Tlie first is, to 
inquire whether that church can or can not fall into error, and 
cease to be the true church of Jesus Christ ; for if it be true that 
she can never fall into errors, nor lose the quality of a true 
ch\Mcb, we must conclude that we ought always to remain 
in her communion. But if on the contrary she may err, and 
cease to be a true church, we must also conclude that we 
may and ought to separate ourselves, when there shall be a 
just occasion for it. The second way is, that, laying aside 
the question whether she may err or i¥)t, we examine whe- 
ther it be true that God has made her the mistress of all 
other churches as she pretends, whether he has established 
her to be the perpetual and inviolable centre of the Christian 
unity, with a command to all the faithful not to fly off from 
her. For if it be an order that God has made, we cannot 
resist it without destroying ourselves ; but if it be only an ill- 
gromided pretension of that church, her communion is nei- 
ther more necessary, nor more inviolable, than that of other 
particular churches. 

But as to the first of these ways, I have already shewn^ 
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that it engages those who will follow it in the examination 
of the foundation ; and in effect, the proofs that they set be- 
fore us to establish the infallibility of the Roman See, are 
neither so clear nor so conclusive, that it should not be ne- 
cessary to see whether the doctrines that the Church of 
Rome teaches, answer that pretension which she makes to 
be infallible, and unable to fall away ; or to say better, those 
proofs are so weak and so trivial, that they themselves bind 
us to have recourse to the examination of the doctrihes of 
that church, to judge of her pretension by them. These 
two arguments are equally good as to their form. The 
Church of Rome cannot err in the faith ; therefore the things 
which she teaches us of faith, are true. And the things 
which the Church of Rome teaches us are not true; there- 
fore the Church of Rome may err. I do not here examine 
the question, which of these two ways of reasoning is the 
more natural. I yield if they will, that they should choose 
the first ; but when they shall have chosen it, good sense 
would also require, that if the things which they shall set 
before us to prove this proposition, " The Church of Rome 
cannot err in the faith," do no ways satisfy the mind, if in- 
stead of assuring us they plunge us into the greatest uncer- 
tainties, we must pass over to the other way ; and by con- 
sequence we must enter into the examination of the founda- 
tion. But to judge of what nature those proofs are which 
they give for the infallibility of the Church of Rome, we 
need but a naked view of them : for they are not the ex- 
press declarations of the will of God, although it should be 
very necessary that they should have such a one for the es- 
tablishment of 30 great and peculiar a privilege, the know- 
ledge of which is so very important to all Christians. They 
are not evident consequences drawn from some passages of 
Scripture, or some actions of the apostles : they are neither 
clear and convincing reasonings, nor even strong presump- 
tions, and such as have much likelihood. They are strained 
consequences, which they draw as they are able from twe 
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Or three passages c^ Scripture, and which a man that should 
have never heaid them speak of that infallibility, with all his 
circisnspection would not have gathered. 

liiey intxluce the testimony that St. Paul gives to the 
Church of Rome in his days, " That h«r faith was spoken 
of thitnigh all the world;" (Rom. 1. 7, 8.) and they consider 
not that he gives the same testimony to the Thessalonians, 
in fiur higher terms than to the Romans; for he tells them, 
'^ That they were an example to the laithful, and that the 
word of the Lord sounded from them, not only In Macedo- 
nia and Adrnia, but in every place also :" (1 Thess. 1. 8.) 
although they do not conclude the infallibility of the Church 
of Thessalonica from thence. They do not see that he ren- 
ders well near the same testimony to the Philippians, in 
adding a clause that seems much more express; to wit, 
** That he is assured of this very thing, that he which had^ 
begun a good work in them, would perform it until the day 
of Jesus Christ:" (Phil. 1. 6.) although they cannot not- 
withstimding conclude infallibility from thence in the behalf 
of the Church of Philippi. In effect, these testimonies only 
regard the persons who at that time composed thos« 
cJiurches, and not those who should come after them ; and 
do not found any privilege on them. 

They produce the passages of the Gospel that relate to 
tSt. Peter, as this, " Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it;'' and this, " I will give unto thee the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth, shall be bound in heaven, &c.;" (Matt. 16. 18, 19.) 
and this, " I have pmyed for thee, that thy faith fail not ; 
when therefore thou art converted, strengthen thy bre- 
thren;" (Luke 22. 31,32.) and this, " Feed my sheep." 
John 21. 17. But to perceive the weakness of the con- 
sequence whiiih they draw from these passages, we need only 
to observe 'chat which is between two things, whereof it is ne- 
cessary that we should be assured, before we can conclude 
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any thing. First of all, We must be assured that St.. Peter 
was at Rome, that he preached and fixed his see there ; (or 
these actions are not so evident as they imagine ; they ars 
enveloped with divers difficulties that appear unconquerable, 
and accompanied with many circumstances that have no ap- 
pearance of truth, and which make at least that whole bis* 
tory to be doubted. I confess, that the ancients did believe 
so; but they have sometimes readily admitted fables for 
truths ; and after all, these are matters of &ct whereof we 
have not any divine revelation, about which, according to 
the very principle of our adversaries, all the whole church 
may be deceived ; and which by consequence are not of faith, 
not can serve as a foundation for articles of &ith of so much 
importance as these. That the Church of Rome cannot err, 
and that it is always necessary to salvation to be in her com- 
munion. Secondly, We must be assured that the Bishops 
of Rome are the true and ordinary successors of St. Peter 
in the government of every Christian church. Fqr why 
should not they be his successors in the government of the 
particular Church of Rome, as well as the Bishops of An- 
tioch in the particular government of that of Antioch ? 
When the apostles preached in those places, where' they ga- 
thered churches and settled pastors, they did not intend that 
those pastors after them should receive all the rights of their 
apostleship, nor that they should be universal bishops. 
They say, that there must have been one, and that that 
could have been in no other church, but that where St. Peter 
died : but all this is said without any ground. The church 
is a kingdom that acknowledges none besides Jesus Christ 
for its Monarch ; he is our only Lord, and our Sovereign 
Teacher; and after that the apostles had formed churches, 
and that the Christian religion had been laid down in the 
books of the New Testament, the pastors had in those di- 
vine books the exact rule of their preaching and their go- 
vernment. Those who have applied themselves only to 
that, have always well governed their flocks, without stand- 
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ing in need of that pretended universal fepiscopacy, which is 
a chimerical office, more proper to ruin religion than to pre- 
serve it. In the Third place, We must be assured that St. 
Peter himself had received in those passages some peculiar 
dignity that had raised him above the other apostles, and 
some rights which were not common to all of them. But 
•this is what they cannot conclude from those fore-cited pas- 
sages : for granting that Jesus Christ has built his church 
upon St. Peter, has he not also built it upon the other 
apostles? is it not elsewhere written, That we are built 
upon' the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the Chief Corner-stone? Eph. 2. 20. 
Is it not written, That the New Jerusalem has twelve foun- 
dations, wherein the names of the twelve apostles of the 
Xamb are written ? Rev . 2 1 . 14. If Jesus Christ has prayed 
"for the perseverance of the feith of St. Peter, has he not 
made the same prayer for all the other ? " Keep them," says 
he, " in thine own name, that they may be one, as we are.'^ 
Jdm 17. 11. If he said to him, " Strengthen thy bre- 
thren," is it not a common duty, not only to the apostles, 
but to all the faithful? " Let us consider one another," 
says St, Paul, " to provoke unto love, and to good works." 
Heb. 10. 24. If he said to him, " Feed my sheep," did he 
not say to all in common, " Go, and teach all nations ?" 
Matt. 28. 19, If he said to him, " I will give unto thee th^ 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven ;" has he not said 
to all of them, " I appoint unto you a kingdom, as my Fa- 
ther hath appointed unto me ?" Luke 22. 29. " Whatso- 
ever ye shall bind on earth, shall be bound in heaven; and 
whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, shall be loosed in hea- 
ven." Matt. 18. 18. In the Fourth place, We must be as- 
sured that when there should be in all those passages some 
peculiar privilege for St. Peter exclusive from the rest of the 
apostles, that it is a thing that could be transmitted dowi]i 
to his successoriB, aod pot some personal privilege that n- 

g2 
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aided in him alone, and mufit have died witb hitn. . For can 
we not say, that the twelve apostles being the twelve foun- 
dations of the church, the privilege of St. Peter is to be first 
in order, because he was the first who laboured in the con- 
version of the Jews at fhe day of Pentecost, and in that of 
the Gentiles in the sermon that he made to Cornelius ? May 
we not say, that Jesus Christ has particularly prayed for 
bis per&everance in the faith, because that he alone had 
been winnowed by the temptation that happened to him in 
the court of the high priest ? That he said to him aloi^ 
" When thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren,'' be- 
cause that he alone had given a sad experience of human 
weakness I That he said to hrni thrice, " Feed nxy sheep," 
or my lambs, because that;- he only having thrice denied his 
Master by words full of horror and ingratitude, our Lord 
would, for his consolation and re-establishment, thrice pro- 
nounce words full of love and goodness ? In fine, when 
those texts should contain a peculiar privilege, that might 
be communicated to the successors of St. Peter, we must 
be assured^ that that privilege must be the perpetual infalli- 
bility of the Church of Rome, and a certainty of never falling 
away from the quality of a true church. And this is that 
which they know not how to conclude from those passages. 
For in respect of the first, tlie church may have been built 
upon St. Peter and upon his first successors, and remain 
firm and unshaken upon those foundations, that is to say, 
upon their doctrine and example, although in the course of 
dome ages the Bishops of Rome have degenerated, and 
chsmged the faith of th^ir predecessors ; and the words of 
Jesus Christ extended even to the successors of St. Peter 
would not be less true, when they should not extend them- 
selves unto all those who bear that name. St. Paul has 
called the churches of Asia, in the midst of which Timothy 
his disciple was, when he wrote his first Epistle to him; 
he has, 1 say, called thbm, " the pillar and ground of tli# 
truth :" (1 Tim. 3. 16 ) for althoiigh those titles belong in. 
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feneral to every church, it is notwithstanding certain tliat 
they regard more directly and more particularly that part of 
the universal diurch, I would say the churches of Asia, 
where Timothy resided when St. Paul wrote to him. But 
the word of this apostle does not fail to be true, although io 
the coarse of many ages those churches have degenerated 
fiom their iSrst purity, and though the successors of Timothy 
lost it very quickly afler. And as to the prayer that Jesus 
Christ made to God, that the faith of St. Peter might not 
ftdl, when they would extend it down to his successors, they 
<*annbt conclude a greater infallibility for them, than that of 
St. Peter himself, who, preserving his &ith concealed at the 
iKittom of his heart, outwardly denied his Master thre^ 
times; and who, according to the opinion of our adversaries, 
iost -entirely hb love, and had fallen from a state of grace, 
being no more either in the communion of God, or in that 
^ the mystical body of Jesus Christ. Let the Church of 
Ron^ therefore call herself infallible as much as she pleaaes, 
in virtue of the prayer of Jesus Christ, that iiifellibility wiU 
not binder, but that she may externally deny the faith of 
Jesus Christ, that she may entirely lose her love, and the 
communion of our Saviour, and the quality of the true 
church, and by consequence, that wc slTt)u1d not be bound 
to separate from her, while she should be in that state, and 
tm it should please God to re-establish her. 

See here of what force those proofs are which they pro- 
duce to ground this special privilege of the Church of Rome 
upon. It is not hard to see, that a man of good understand- 
ing, who would satisfy his mind and his conscience upon so 
weighty a point, ought not to remain there ; but that he 
ought to pass on to the other way of clearing that doubt 
which I have noted, which is, to judge of the pretension of 
Ae Church of Rome, by the examination of her doctrines. 
and her worsdhip. For it is there principally that the cha- 
iw^qgi of truth and infallibility ought to be found, and by 
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consequence he must come to the foundation, and no fur- 
ther amuse himself with prejudices. 

As to the second way by which I have said we might clear 
this question, Whether it be necessary to the salvation of 
Christians, to be joined to Sie Church of Rome? it consists 
in examining, Whether it be true that God tes made her the 
mistress of all other churches? Whether there is any parti- 
cular order that binds us indispensably to her? For if that'b# 
so, the separation of our fathers must be condemned; but if 
it be not so, we must judge of that church as of all other 
particular churches, and say that we cannot and ought not 
to separate ourselves from her, but when we have just and 
lawful causes so to do. There is no person who does not 
judge that we cannot pass over lightly a point of so great 
importance, which ought to serve for^ general and perpetual 
rule to all Christians ; and that if the Church of Rome would 
so set herself beyond a state of equality above other churches, 
it is necessary that she should produce for it some very ex- 
press and indisputable older of God. But instead of that, 
she does nothing but reverberate the same passages which I 
have mentioned. She boasts herself to be the see of St. 
Peter; and under that pretence, she applies to herself all tiiat 
she can find in the Scripture in favour of that apostle; and 
particularly the order that Jesus Christ gave him to feed bis 
sheep, as if the office of the apostleship, in Which Jesus 
Christ re-established him by those words, could be commu- 
nicated to his successors; or as if the foundation that Jesus 
Christ supposed, and upon which he re-established him, in 
saying to him. Feed my sheep, to wit, that he should lova 
him more than the rest, was not a thing purely personal in 
St. Peter, and whereof it was not in his power to transmit 
any part to his successors, nor by consequence to invest 
(liem with his office, which was restored to him only upoD 
a supposition of that love ; or lastly, as if the office of feeding 
Qbriiit's sheep includedl^Di absolute ai)d htdispensable nsces*^ 
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filty for the sheep to receive their death, when they should 
give it them under the name of their food. 

It must be acknowledged that there never was a higlier 
pretension than this of the Church of Rome: for what more 
eouM she pretend to, than to make heaven itself depend on 
her communion, and to leave no possibility of salvation to 
any but those who should be in her communion, and in 
subjection to her ! but it must also be acknowledged, that 
there never was any thing worse established than that 
pretension. They allege in its favour, nothing that is clear 
and distinct; and even the consequences which ttiey draw 
from it, are made after a very strange manner. This is, in 
my judgment, the reason why our adversaries, when the/ 
ireat of this matter, do not insist much up<m Scripture, but 
fly off presently to the &thers, and the usage of the ancient 
durch : for by this means they hope to prolong the dispute to 
eternity, and that notwithstanding, the Church of Rome 
shall.be always in possession of that despoticaL authority 
which she exercises over the churches that remain in her 
communion. In effect, the life of a man would scarce suffice 
to read well and throughly examine all the volumes which 
have been composed on one side and oii the other, upon this 
question of the place that the Church of Rome and its bi- 
shops have held among the Christian churches during the 
first SL\ centuries, and of the authority which they had then. 
But to say the truth, there is too much artifice in that 
procedure; for that tlie Church of Rome should be the mis- 
tress of all others, and that no one could be saved but in her 
communion, that does not depend upon the order of men^ 
but only on that of God: and when they should find among 
the ancients a thousand times more complaisance for the See 
of Rome than they had, that may veiy well establish an 
ancient possession, and make clear the fact; but it (*an never 
establish the right of it. To establish a right of tiiat nature, 
a word of God, an Express declaration of his will, is neces- 
sary; for it is a right not only above nature, but even above 
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the ordinary and common favour that God gives to othe)- 
churches, and which by consequence depends only upon 
God. And eo it is but a wandering from the way, to go to 
search for the grounds of it in the writings of men. It is no 
hard matU^ to conceive, that those bishops which wert 
raised to dignities in the metropolis of the world, and engaged 
in the greatest affairs, might manage matters so as to ascribe 
to themselves those rights which no ways belonged to tliem; 
nor to imagine that their flatterers and courtiers might not 
have offered more incense to them than they ought; nor that 
those persecuted ones who had recourse to their protection, 
x^iigfat not have helped the increase of their authority; nor 
that the princes and emperors who had need of them, might 
not have given them those privileges which they ought not to 
have had; and which belong to a just title. All that whidi 
they allege in their favour is suspected and to no purpoM 
at all. 

Notwithstanding there are, moreover, evident matters of 
fact, that let us clearly see that the ancient church did not 
acknowledge that universal episcopacy that the bishops of 
Rome pretend to, nor that absolute and indispensable neces- 
sity to be joined to their see to be saved, nor that their 
church should be the mistress of all the rest. 1. Every on* 
knows that the bishops of Rome were anciently chosen by 
the suffrages of the people and of the clergy of that church, 
without any other churches taking part in those elections; 
which is a mark manifest enough, that they did not mean 
that those bishops should be universal bishops, nor that they 
should have ^ more peculiar interest in their creation, than in 
that of other bishops. Since the Popes were raised to that 
high dignity wherein we behold them at this day, each 
nation has thought that it ought in some manner to parti- 
cipate in their nomination, because the business was about 
one common interest; they would have the protectors of their 
interests in the college of cardinals, and princes themselves 
have interposed; but they can see nothing like that in the 
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jHimitiV^e church. Rome alone made her bishops without 
the participation of other churches. 2. Victinr Bishop of 
Rome having excommunicated the churches of Asia who 
celebrated the feast of Easter after the manner of the Jews,. 
St. Irenseus with the bishops of France opposed themselves 
to that excommunication, and wrote as well to Victor as to 
the other bishops ;* and in effect those churches of Asia did 
not cease to remain in the communion of the Caftholic 
Church, notwithstanding that action of Victor, as it appears 
from the testimony of Socrates, who expressly says, that those 
who contended about the business of Easter, did not never- 
theless refuse communion yf\th one anotiier. So that their 
bishops were called and received in the Council of Nioe^ 
without any difficulty ;1* for Eusebius notes expressly, amcHig 
those who were called by Constantine, the Syrians, the 
Cilicians, and the Mesopotamians, who were Quarto-De-^ 
cimans; he says, that Constantine would confer pleasantly 
and familiarly with the bishops about matters that were in 
question; and that he would bring them all by that means to 
the same opinion, even about the matter of E)aster:$ and St. 
Athanasius testifies, that it was to settle that difference, that 
all the world was assembled at. the Council of Nice, and 
that the Syrians came to the same opinion with the rest, and 
that they earnestly contended against the heresy of Arius,§ 
which shews us that they assisted at the council, without 
any notice being taken of Victor's excommunication. From 
whence it is no very hard matter to conclude, what JEnesA 
Sylvius Caidinal of Sienna, and afterwards Pope, has aor 
knowledged in one of his letters, " That before the Council 
of Nice every one lived according to his own ways, and that 
men had but a very small regard to the Church of Rome.*'|| 

♦ Euseb. lib. 5. cap. 24. t Socrat Hist. Eccl. lib. 1. cap. 6. 
t Euseb. de vita Const lib. 1. cap. 7. & lib. 8. cap. 13. 
( Atban. Epist. de Synod. Arim. & Sel. 
H Epist lib. 1. Epist 9S8. 
vol*. II. H 
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3. In the Sixth Centory, a .great trouble being raised in the 
dhuich, upon the; occasion of three writings; the one of 
Tbeodor^ Bishop of Cyrus, the other of Ibae * Biriic^ of 
TSdeseBLy and the third of Theodore of Mopsuestea, whidi bad 
been read and approved in the Council of Chakedon, but 
whom the most judged to be heretical, Pope Vigilius openly 
took lip the defence of those three writings, and vigoroudy 
of^sed himself to the condemnation that the £mperor 
JuStitrian and the eastern patriarchs had made of them. 
But, ih the end, bdng dmwn to Constantinople, he changed 
his ofdnioti, and cons^:]^d to that condemnation; whetb^ 
he wias carried out to it by the complaisance which he had for 
the emperor, who had a great affection for that business, or 
whether out of some other principle.'*^ However it were, 
that action appeared so eriminal in the eyes of" a great 
nuinber of orthodox bishops, that they separated them- 
ieTres and their churches from the communi(»i of Vigilins 
and his party; and even the Church of Africa, assembled 
in council, as Victor of Tunis an African Bishop witnessei^ 
who lived in ttiose times, synodieally exc<»nmunical9ed that 
{K>pe, leaving him notwithstanding means to re-establidi 
himself by repentance.t These actions prove, in my judg- 
ment, very sufllciently, that tfie faithful then did not look 
Upon the Church of Rome as ttie mistress of all others, nor 
on the communion or depen^nce on its see, as a thing abso- 
lutely necessary to the salvation of Christians. 

There can nettling foe said in effect more opposite to the 
ipirit of ^ Chfistite religion, than that imagination. God 
had heretofore fixed his communion with that of the Israelites, 
Itod established in Jerusalem and in its high priests, the 
'aetitre of ecclesiastical unity. But when Jesus Christ 
brought his Gospel into the world, he changed tha^ order, 
not by transporting the rights of Jerusalem to Rome, nor 
those of the high priesti to the popes; but by abolishing 

• Bsroa. ad ana. 64S. f Victor. Tuaun. in C|ifo& 
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vhoUy that necessity of commuiiion to a certain pkee^ and 
that particular dependence on a certain see. This is what 
St. Paul clearly enough teaches in his Third Capter of th» 
Epistle to the Colossians: ^' In the new man," .says he, 
'^ there is neither Greek nor Jew, neither circumcision nor 
uncijpcuincision, neither Barbarian nor Scythian, bond nor 
free; but Jesus Christ is all, and in all." Col. 3. II. Wm 
had had no reason to express himself after that manner, if 
that new man whereof he spoke had necessarily been a Ro- 
jnan, and depending on the communion of the Bishop of 
Rcme. So also the same apostle, setting that evangelical 
church that Jesus Christ had assembled in opposition to the 
ancient and earthly Jerusalem, makes not that oppositicm to 
consist in this, that the one is Jerusalem, and the oth^r 
Rome ; the one the head city of Judea, and the other, that 
of the empire : but he makes it to consist in this, that one is 
earthly, and the other heavenly; the one below, and the 
other on high ; the one tied to a certain place, from whence 
it cannot go, and the pther independent on all manner of 
particular places in the world, and having no necessary de- 
pendence on any but heaven. For it is to this purpose that 
he calls the Jerusalem that is above, the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, (Gal. 4. 21.) the city of the living God, the church of 
the first-bom, whose names are written in heaven, Heb. 
12. 22. It is in the view of that, that Jesus Christ gaid to 
the Samaritan woman, "Believe me, the hour cometli, when 
ye shair neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, 
worship tiie Father : but the hour cometh, and now is, when 
the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth." John 4. 21, 23. The Samaritans would esta- 
blish the caitre of religion on the mountain where Jacob and 
the tjvelve patriarchs had built an altar to God ; the Jews^ 
on the contrary, established it in the city of Jerusalem. To 
all that Jesus Christ opposes not the capital city, as the new 
mountain which he had chosen ; nor Rome as another Je- 
rusalem, but the spirit and the truth; that is to say, faith 

112 
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Imd piety alone, abstracted from all those relations to partis 
cttlar places, and independent on all cities and mountains. 

The same thing is justified by the censure that St. Paul 
passed on the Corinthians, in that one said, I am of Paul, 
another, I am of Apolios, and another, I am of Cephas, that is 
to say, of Peter. 1 Cor. 1. 12. For we ought not to imagine 
that those men meant that they Were so of Paul, or of ApoUos, 
or of Peter, as to be no more of Jesus Christ, or that they 
would take Paul, or Apolios, or Cephas, for heads equal to 
Jesus Christ. They were Christians, and they were not 
ignorant of the diflerence they were to make between Jesus 
Christ and his apostles. No, without doubt, they were not 
ignorant of it, but they would have subordinate heads, hu- 
man heads, on whom they might depend by an external de- 
pendence, and that was necessary for them to be, by that 
means, linked to Jesus Christ, after the same manner that 
they would have us at this day to depend on the See of 
Rome. Wherefore did St. Paul say to them. Is Christ di- 
vided ? Why did he not say to them, that as for Paul and 
Apolios, they had no reason to take them for their heads, 
but that it was far otherwise as to Peter, since God had set 
up him and his successors for ever to be the heads of the 
universal church ? Why, instead of that, did he conclude 
after this manner, " That no one should glory in men : for 
all things are yours, whether Paul, or Apolios, or Cephas, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to 
come; all are yours; and ye are Christ's, and Christ is 
God's ?" 1 Cor. 3. 21—23. Is it not to let them under- 
stand, that Jesus Christ is the only Head of the church, that 
there is only his conununion that is absolutely necessary ; 
and that as for other ministers, whosoever they were, they 
were appointed for our use, as all other things, to serve us, 
inasmuch as they lead us to Jesus Christ ? 

If the church under the New Testament ought to be in- 
violably tied to the See of Rome, how should the Scripture 
have been silent in so weighty a truth, which could not be 
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unknown without extreme danger, nor contested without 
evident damnation ? Notwithstanding, we do not find any 
other Head of the church in those sacred books but Jesus 
Christ, nor any other High Priest but him. We do not find 
in the Scripture any universal bishop, nor ministerial head, 
or subordinate, or any particular church the mistress of all 
others. We find there indeed that Jesus Christ being as- 
cended up on high, gave some to be apostles, others to be 
prophets, some evangelists, some pastors and teachers, for 
the assembling of the saints, for the work of the ministrj", 
for the edifying of the body of Christ. Ephes. 4. 11, 12. 
How came the apostle to foi^get, in that enumeration^ this 
chief of all offices, to wit, that of the rtiinisterial head of the 
whole church, and the universal vicar of Jesus Christ, in the 
government and conduct of his flock? If the Christian 
Church 6ugfat in tliat to resemble the synagogue, and to have, 
as ttet, a sovereign high priest upon earth, who should be 
the head of that religion, and who should have his succes- 
sors, as the ancient high priest had ; whence comes it that 
the Scripture has always regarded that ancient high priest 
as a figure of Jesus Christ, that it always referred it to him, 
and never to the Homan Bishops, nor even to St. Peter, 
who was then alive, and who should by consequence liav« 
exercised that pretended charge which they would make to 
descend from him ? 

There is therefore no lawful foundation in all that pre- 
tension of Rome and her see. We ought to pass the same 
judgment on all other sees and other particular churches, 
with which it is just we should hold communion while they 
teach good and sound doctrine, and that we should even 
bear with them when they should fall into some errors, pro- 
Tided they constrain nobody to believe them; but from 
which it is also just to separate ourselves when they shall 
feU into errors contrary to the communion of Jesus Christ 
our only Saviour, and when they would violently force all 
others to believe, tht same. If in a long course of ages 
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Rome has usurped by little and little the rights that do not 
belong to her; if she has found it rery easy, through the 
ignorance or complaisance of men, in the divers intrigues of 
the world, to raise her throne as high as our lathers beheld 
it, and aa we do yet at this day; if her flatterers have not 
fitiled always to raise her pretensions as high a» heaven, 
and if she has been lulled asleep with the souwl of thoss 
sweet charms that ^enchant her, we do not beUeve that tbat 
ought to prgudice our separation. We have no other aver- 
$ion for her communion, than that which our ccttiseienod 
gives us ; and if it shall please God to re-establish her in 
her ancient purity, she would not have so great a jay to 
spread forth her arms to us, as we i^ould have an .impa- 
tience to demand peace of her. But as long as we shall 
see her in that bad state wherein we are persuaded she. is, 
we cannot but bewail and pray for her, and yet notwith- 
fttanding nobody can blame us for preferring our own sal* 
yation to her communion. 
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CHAP. III. 

THAT THE CONDlfCT OF THE COURT OF ROME, AND 
THOSE OF HER PARTY, IN RESPECT OF THE PRO- 
TESTANTS) HAS GIVEN THEM A JUST CAUSE TO SE- 
PARATE THEMSELVES FROM THEM> SUPPOSING THAT 
THEY HAD HAD RIGHT AT THE FOUNDATION. 

BEFORE we leave this matter of our separation from the 
Church of Rome, there yet remains two questions for us to 
examine ; the one, Whether our fathers were not too preci* 
pitate in so great an aflair, whether they did not act with too 
much baste, or whetiier they had sufficient motives^ ihnn the 
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conduct of diofle firom whom they separated, to forsake in 
tte eaad their communion : the other, Whether with aO that, 
tiiey can say that they separated themselves from the com* 
mmiiin of the Catholic Church spread over tlie whole world, 
as the Donatists did heretofore, and whether they did not fell 
into tfie same crime with those ancient schismatics, against 
whom Optatus and St. Augustine so strongly disputed. I 
will treUt of this second question in the following chapter^ 
and this shall be devoted to the clearing of the former. 

To effect this, methinks, we need but freely to set before 
their dyes all that I have said in the Second Part, touching^ 
the Beoeaaity that lay upon our fathers to reform themselves. 
For moot it clearly results from those ihatters of fact which 
I have set down, that the popes and those of their party 
were so far from applying themselves seriously to a refor- 
matjfsn, that they studied cm the ccmtrary only how to stifle 
Ihe troth from the very first moment they beheld it appear, 
and to defend their errors and superstitions by all manner of 
ways, who sees not that that inflexible resolution, whidi 
had not yielded either to the first or second admonition, ren- 
dered ftaok that time the separation of our fathers Just, and 
exempted thevi from all reproach ? For when there are errors 
capable of giving ground for a separation, it ouglit to be de- 
ferred ^y upon a hope of amendment; and that hope 
seemed to be sufficiently destroyed, by those historical ac- 
iicms which I have already set down. 

Notwithstanding, to shew them more and more bow very 
prudent the conduct of our fathers was in that respect, and 
iM>w fiiU of circumspecticm, it will not be beside our pur- 
pose, to resume here the close of their story, from the unjust 
eondemnatimi of Luther and his doctrine made by Pope Leo 
the Tenth, down to the Council of Trent, after which, we 

ly i^y that their separation was full and entire.* 



* AH that history contained in this chapter, has been faithfully 
tikok. out of four authors, to ^it, Sleidan, The History of the 
of Trent, of Father Paul, Thuanus and Raynaldus. 
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Luther therefore having been excommunicated by the 
Pope's bull, with all those who should foUow his doctrine, 
after the manner that we have seen, he appealed to a free 
council, 9nd proposed the causes of his appeal in a public 
declaration, which he caused afterwards to be printiKli 
wherein with great humility he demanded of the emperor, 
the electors, the princes of the empire, and in general of all 
the powers of Germany, that they would join themselves with 
him in his appeal; or at least that they would defer the a\- 
•cution of the bull, until having been lawfully called, and 
heard by equitable judges, he should be condemned. He 
protested, that in case his so just a demand should be refused, 
and that they should continue to obey the Pope rath^ than 
God, the consciences of his persecutors would remain charge- 
able before God's tribunal. 

But those who had already condemned him for a like ap- 
peal to a council, did not leave oif their prosecuting him for 
all that. The Pope did not fail to cause his bull to be pub- 
lished with great solemnity ; he added even in that which 
they call Ccena Domini^ which is published every year, a 
new clause bearing excommunication against Luther, and 
those of his sect. And because in his first condemnation he 
had given him three score days' time to recant, that term 
being expired, he pronounced a new and peremptory ex- 
communication against him, by which he cursed him and his 
followers eternally, and declared them guilty of treason and 
heresy ; he spoiled them of all their honours and goods, and 
enjoined all arch- bishops, bishops, prelates, preachers, &c. 
to preach, or to stir up others to preach, against them in all 
places. Notwithstanding, he earnestly solicited, as well by 
his letters as his nuncio^is, the Emperor Charles the JFifth, 
and all the princes of Germany, to employ all their power 
and authority against Luther and his followers. Those so- 
licitations produced at that tiipe the citation of Luther to 
the assembly of Worms, (of which I have spoken in the 
Second Part,) and in the end, the imperial ediot, caUad tlie 
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Edict of Wonm, which banished him from all the lands x)f 
tfie empire as a madman possessed with the devil, a devil 
clothed in human shape, a heretic, a schismatic. This edict 
forbad him fire and water, and the commerce of all the 
world ; and ordained that after the teitn of twenty days, he 
ilioald be taken and put into a strong prison, in order to be 
severely punisihed. But besides all this, it Went much fiir- 
flier, in that it extended to all his favourers, followers, and 
tecomplioes, and that his books should be publicly burned. 
LiKther, giving way to this furious storm, withdrew himself for 
.some time into a safe place, tinder the protection of John 
Plrederick^ Elector oT Saxony ; and Leo, after having ex- 
ciited all fhat tragedy, died in the flower of his age, the first 
day of December in the year 1521. But the hatred of the 
Itefbrmation did not die with him ; he had for his successor, 
as well in that hatred as in his see, Adrian the Sixth, who 
Was chosen the eighth of January 1522. 

After this new Pope had taken possession of his papacy, 
he sent a nuncio into Germany ; and though, as we have 
seen, in his instructions he chained him ift an express ar- 
ticle seriously to acknowledge, before the Assembly of Nu- 
remberg, ihe disorders both in the Court of Rome and in the 
wliole body of the prelates and the rest of the clergy ; he did 
iiot fail nevertheless to charge him also at the same time, 
to denounce terrible threatenings againi^ Lutlier's followers : 
for so it was, that he called those who then embraced the 
tleformation. He wrote, with the same spirit, public and 
private letters to the princes and other states of the empire 
who were assembled together; and he omitted nothing to 
stir them dp to make use of fire and sword, and the utmost 
violence, on that occSision. We may see those letters in 
JBzovius and Raynaldus, and iind in them all the characteril 
of ah extreme passion. He uses there divers reasons to 
animate them, taken from their honour and their own in- 
terests, tie sets before their eyes the example of the 
Council of Constance, wherein John Huss and J^rc»n of 
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Prap^uc were burned ; that of St. Peter Id inflicting death cm 
Ananias and Sapphira ; and that of God himself, who mada 
the earth swallow up Dathan and Abiram. He complains 
of them, and sharply censures them, in that they had not 
severely put the Edict of Worms in execution ; and to stir 
them up the more, he assures them that the design of the 
Lutherans was to overthrow all human order, to de7 
throne all the princes, and to pillage all Germany, under a 
pretence of the Gospel. ^ He repeated the same things in 
his instructions to his nuncio ; and afler having enjoined 
him to represent to the priuices all that miglit move them to 
extirpate those supposed heretics, so far as to tell them that 
they ought to imitate the generosity of their ancestors, some 
of whom had carried with tlieir own hands John Huss to 
the stake, he concludes with the words of Jeremiah when 
he prophesied the ruin of the Moabitish infidels,^ and which 
this Pope applied against those Christians, " Cursed is he 
that doeth the work of the Lord negligent Jy^ and who 
keepeth back his sword from blood." Jer. 48. 10. lie 
wrote also to John Frederick Elector of Saxony, letters full 
of heat, wherein after having made a bloody invective against 
Luther and his doctrine, and having exhorted that prinqp to 
abandon him, he fiercely threatens him, that if he does not 
do it, he should feel the effects of his anger and that of the 
emperor. " I declare to thee," says he, " in the authority 
of God Almighty, and our Lwd Jesus Christ, whose vicar I 
am upon earth, that thou shalt not go away impunished in 
this present world, and that everlasting fire shall attend thet 
in the world to come. For we live at the same time toge- 
ther, both I Adrian Pope, and the Emperor Charles, whose 
truly Christian edict thou hast contemned, which he mad^ 
against the Lutheran perfidiousness." 

These letters wrouglit but a small effect in the mind of 
Frederick, who was a pious prince, agid one that loved th% 
truth; nor did they work much upon Ihose of the rest of 
the princes assembled at Nuremberg ; and tkn afiswer whidi 
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they made, deserves to be set dovvn. It contained nearly 
these articles ; " That they could not execute the sentence 
oft^ apostolic see against Luther, nor the Edict of Womis, 
without incurring themselves very great danger. That the 
far greater part of the people had been for a long time per- 
suaded that Germany suffered a great many troubles on the 
side of the Court of Rome, by reason of its abuses, and that 
Wl the woM was then ftdly instructed in it, by the writings 
9xA tenets of the Lutherans. That if they had rigorously 
executed the Pope's sentence and the imperial edict, the 
people would have believed that it had been only made to 
overthrow the truth of the Gospel, and to maintain and de- 
fend their evils, abuses, and impieties. That it was very 
wen d<Hie of Adrian, to acknowledge the disorders of the 
Court of Rome ; and that they earnestly entreated him, for 
the glory of God, for the salvation of souls, and for the peace 
and tranquillity of the public, seriously to put his hand to 
reform them. That they entreated him also to allow that 
the first-fruits of benefices, which they had given to tht 
Popes for them to employ against the Turks, and which his 
predecessors had turned aside to other uses, should for the 
time to come be remitted into the public treasure of the em- 
pire, to be made use of according to their natural appoint- 
ment. And as for the remedies which he required of them 
to put a stop to the course of the Lutheran error, that they 
taw none more proper, than speedily to call a free and 
Christian council in some town of Germany, wherein it 
might be allowed to every one, as well of the clergy as of 
the laity, to speak freely, notwithstanding all oaths and con- 
trary obligations, and to take counsel together for that which 
they shculd judge to be good for the glory of God, for the 
salvation of souls, and the advantage of the Christian com- 
monwealth. That notwithstanding, they would hinder Lu- 
ther and his followers from writing any more, and they 
would give order that the preachers should teach nothing 
but the true, puite, and sincere Gospel, according to the d^-^ 
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trine and explication received and approved in the Christian 
Church/' 

This answer extreijaely displeased the Pope's nuncio ; hd 
would not that they should speak of a free council ; for it 
deemed to him, he said, that by that proposition they would 
give laws to the Pope. He approved still less, that they 
should touch upon the troubles of Germany, and the abuses 
of the Court of Rome ; he required nothing but lire and 
sword against the Lutherans. Therefore he gave them his 
i^ply in writing, in which he insisted that the sentence o£ 
Pope Leo and the imperial Edict of Worms, which ordained 
that they should overthrow all the followers of Luther^i 
should be executed according to their form and tencHr, with- 
out any diminution. And as to the demand of a council, 
he said that they should have made it in terms more re*- 
spectful, which should have given no grounds of umbrage to 
the Pope; and that by those clauses, '' that the council 
should be free, and that men should be absolved from their 
oaths,'^ they seemed to go about to bind the hands of his 
holiness. The princes would notwithstanding hare nothing 
changed in their deliberation, which they caused to be drawn 
up in the form of an imperial edict, and sent their grievanoeiS 
to the Pope, to the number of a hundred articles, which they 
called Centum gravamina. Raynaldus reckons up only 
seventy-seven. Upon the testimony of Dolgastus. How- 
ever it were, those griefs explained one part of the disorders 
that reigned then in the government of the church, and un- 
der which not only Germany, but all ]the rest of the West, 
groaned. 

Thus it came to pass, that the endeavours of the Court of 
Rome and its partisans, to raise a persecution against those 
who demanded a reformation, were to no purpose for that 
time. But what they could not obtain at NtJtrembeig, they 
obtained elsewhere; for in that same year, 1523, they- 
caused two Augustine monks accused of Lutheranism to be. 
bitt^ alivei who suf&ned that punishment with saaidmua* 
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ble c(»istai]cy; andal Anvers they made a convent of the 
Augustine friars to be pulled down to the ground, the prior 
of which, named Henry Suphanus, had before suffered death 
in the preceding year for the same cause. 

Adrian enjoyed the papacy but one year and eight months, 
or thereabouts; for he was raised to it, as I have said, the 
eighth of January 1622, and he died the thirteenth of Sep- 
tendjer 1523. His successor was Clement the Seven^, 
This man, marching after the steps of his predecessors, was 
not well settled in the pontifical chair, before he turned all 
his thoughts against those whom they called Lutherans; 
and to that effect, having been informed that the princes of 
Germany had bound themselves to meet again at Nurem-t 
berg, he sent thither Cardinal Campegius, in the quality of 
his legate. Notwithstanding he wrote to the emperor, who 
was then in Spain, earnestly soliciting him to employ his 
authority to make the Edict of Worms to be put in execu- 
tion in his empire, and to dispose Uie princes to it. His 
legate being^ arrived at Nuremberg, vehemently insisted 
up(m the extirpation of the Lutherans ; and he made, for 
that purpose, divers orations in the assembly* But the 
princes would not follow his violent courses ; they on the 
contrary obstinately demanded a free council in Germany, 
and ordained that each prince and each state should, whilo 
they waited for that council, call together within their ju- 
risdicticHis, their learned, wise, and pious men, to examine 
the new tenets of the Lutherans, and to separate the good 
from the bad in them ; and to examine also the complaiat& 
of their nation against the Court of Rome and its clergy. 
They added nevertheless, that each one on his part should 
do what he could to make the Edict of Worms to be exe-. 
cuted; and that in fine, to conclude something firm, the 
states of the empire should meet together within a certain^ 
tiXBe at Spire. This declaration, which was afterwards 
dirawn up and published in the form of an imperial edict,. 
extxmdy jfror^^ the. Fope wd all bis creatures. They 
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complained of this, that in expectation of a council, they 
would submit the matters of religion to the judgment of a 
Tew wise, learned, and pious persons, saying, that it was thd 
means to spread abroad every where the poison of heresy; 
for thus Raynaldus relates it. They could not endure the • 
proposition of a free council; but above all things, they 
loudly cried out of this, that under that pretence they would 
defer the execution of the Pope's sentence and the Edict of 
Worms against the Lutherans, whose blood and destruction 
they only demanded. Clement made great complaints to 
the emperor, by the letters which he sent him into Spain, 
wherein, to animate him the more,^ he persuaded him that 
that was a manifest breach of his authority, and a design 
formed to withdraw themselves entirely from his obedience; 
and as these solicitations were extremely vehement and ur- 
gent, they forced the emperor to write into Germany to the 
princes, and to all the states of the empire, that it was his 
intention that they should punctually execute his Edict of 
Worm9, that they should make that of Nuremberg voici, 
and forbad them to hold the Diet of Spire. But before 
his letters came to Germany, the Legate Campegius had 
drawn off one part of the Roman Catholic princes, for the 
most part ecclesiastics, and having made them to meet at 
Ratisbon, under a pretence of a shadow of reformation that 
he had proposed, which consisted only in the most trivial 
matters, he caused them to enter into a league for the de- 
fence of the Roman Religion, and the destruction of the Lu- 
therans. Soon after, they saw the effects of this league ap- 
pear ; for Ferdinand and the legate being gone into Austria, 
they condemned to death some persons upon the account of 
religion. 

Clement elsewhere took the same care for all places, which 
they took in Germany, to hinder the progress of the Refor- 
mation. He wrote upon that subject into Switzerland, into 
Bohemia, France, Poland, Swedeknd, Denmark; and he 
stirred up everywhere the princes, magistrates, and prelates. 
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to overthrow the reformed. Wherefore they beheld sooa 
after, under his pontificate, the inquisitions taken up in that 
pursuit, the prisons filled with prisoners, and the scafTolds 
and the stakes filled almost generally in all places that 
owned his authority. It was at this time that Antonius 
Pratensis^ Cardinal and Archbishop of Sens, held a pro- 
vincial synod at Paris, the ninety-second article of which 
was framed in these terms : ^^ We entreat the Most Chris- 
tian King, our prince and sovereign lord, by the bowels of 
the mercies of God, that according to his singular zeal and 
incredible devotion for the Christian Religion, that he would 
suddenly banish from the lands of his jurisdiction all here- 
tics, and that he would extirpate that deadly and horrible 
plague, which increases every day more and more." Th» 
ninety-third was framed after this maimer ; ^^ Therefore it 
is, that the orthodox princes, if they would have any car% 
for the Christian name, and would hinder the ruin of reli- 
gion, ought necessarily to use all their endeavours to extir- 
pate and destroy heretics." That archbishop was very 
much interested in the preservation of the ancient abuses: 
for we find in the Dialogue of the Two Parishioners of St. 
Hilary Montanus,* that he was Cardinal, Archbishop of 
Sens, Bishop of Alby, Bishop of Valence, Bishop of Die, 
Bishop of Gap, and Abbot of Fleury. We ought not to be 
astonished if he declaimed so much against the Reformation: 
he was in effect one of those who opposed themselves to it 
in France, with the greatest heat; and if any would know 
his character, they need but look to that which the authors 
of that same Dialogue say of him. " This Du Prat, was he 
not as great a prelate as a St. Hilary of Poictiers, a St. 
Martin of Tours, a St. German of Auxerre, and as a St. 
Lupus of Troye ? He had alone full as many bishoprics as 
all those admirable saints had together, and moreover th« 
abt^y in which is the body of St. Benorist; but he has not 
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done so many miracfes as all tiiose saints ; and hfe never 
resided in any of those diocesses, nor e?ren performed uny 
other office of a bishop, than that ordinance against Maitin 
Luther, Philip Melancthon, Oecolampadius, Zuinglins; for 
as yet Calvin and Beza were not talked of. It is this good 
prelate to whom they attribute the taking away cflf flife prag- 
matte sanction^ that is to say, the pure observation of the 
ancient canons of the Church of France, and the having 
made the agreement between King Francis the First and 
Leo the Tenth, which has destroyed all the apostolical disci- 
pline in France, and abolished the canonical el^tions, and 
subjected France to a deplorable servitude.'' The same 
spirit that the Cardinal Du Praf had brought into France, 
reigned then in England, Scotland, Flanders, Austriin, Po- 
land, and universally in all places where the power of the 
Pope extended itself; for there was nothing talked of there, 
but the extreme punishments which they itiflicted on those 
reputed heretics: and their very judges, who, toufclied 
with some compassion, did not readily do their duty, ac- 
corditag to the humour of the Court of Rome, did not remain 
Unpunished. For it was for this reason, that Pope Clement 
charged Cardinal Campegius, his legate, 'to remove those 
inquisitors who were in the Low Countries, and to put others 
in their places, who should better acquit themselves of so 
detestable a service, as Raynaldus relates. 

But while they acted after this manner, the light of the 
Reformation did yet spread itself abroad in divers places, 
through an admirable blessing of God, who has always made 
the ashes of his martyrs the seed of his church. For not 
only Saxony had received il, but also a great part of Ger- 
many, a great part of Switzerland, Swedeland, Denmark, 
Prussia, and Livonia also. In the month of April, in the 
year 1529, an assembly of the princes and other states ^ of 
Germany was held at Spire, whither Clenient did not fail 
to send a nuncio. The first thing they^ did there, was to 
reject the assembly at thfe city of Strasburg, under a pre- 
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tence that it had abolished the use of the mass, without 
waiting fotr the imperial diet. Thid violent procedure was 
quickly after followed by a decree that Ferdinand Archduke 
of Austria, and some other princes who took part with the 
' Ccurt of Rome, made, and whom the emperor had expressly 
chosen for his deputy commissioners. They ordained, 
therefore, in the first place, '^ That those who till then had 
observed the Edict of Worms,'' that is to say, who not only 
bad not received the Reformation, but who had persecuted it 
with all their might, '^ should for the future do the like, and 
force their sulgects to do the same ; and that as for those in 
whose countries that new doctrine had been spread abroad, 
provided they could not extirpate it, without putting them- 
selves into a manifest danger of stirring up troubles, it should 
be their part at least to hinder any thing more from being 
innovated,, till the calling of a council.'' Secondly, They or* 
daitied, ^^ That above all things, the doctrine which opposed 
the substantial presence of the body of Jesus Christ in the 
encharist, should neither be received nor proposed by any 
in all the compass of Germany, and that the mass should 
not be abrogated." In the third place, They decreed, 
** That they should not allow preachers in any place to ex- 
plain the Gospel, otherwise than by the interpretations of 
the &thers." In fine, they ordained grievous penalties 
aigainst the printers and booksellers who should print or' 
¥end for the future the books which contained the new doc- 
trine. The other princes and states of the empire, behold- 
ing this manifest oppression, thought themselves bound to 
make an Act of Protestation to the contrary: they remon- 
etiated, therefore, ^^ That that new decree contradicted that 
n^hJch had been passed in the preceding assembly, where 
every one was to be free in respect of his religion.: that they' 
did' not. pretend to hinder the other princes and states from' 
eilgoying that liberty ; but that, on the contrary, they prayed 
God that he wouM give them the knowledge of his truth: 
that they CQuUl not with a good conscience approve of 
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Ilia imsw fiv wbidb tiboy wouJd tJIfviv thmi to itUin te 
•fttDgeHcftl AoclriiMt, to wR, kit they Aoald feU into Btw 
iiQMbbt ; for HuA would be to oonfiMs thet it wouU be gu^ 
to roKMince that cbettuie if it couUi be done without tnmuk, 
fvbich would he a erininal and wicked confeasion) aad a 
fiaeit denial of the word of God : that as to the noaussy thaaa 
aibo had abdiiahed it, and who bad re-eatabliabed in its plaoa 
the lawful use of the supper of our Lord/ were led by the 
iuatituiionofour Lord Jesus Christ: that aa for the doefariot 
ttttt opposed the real presence^ they did net befieire that 
they oo^ bgbtly to copdemn those who held it witheOI 
bcttring them; and that that proceeding was against natunl 
e<^y, eapecially in a matter of so great eoneequenee. la 
iaa, that they eould not consent to that decree, of&ring Hm 
raaaon of thair cenduct to die emperor and all the world: 
tbal they did appeal to a fiae eouneil, and that in waitipg 
ibr it, tb^ would do nothiDg fenr wbic^ they irtiould jotfOly 
daservo ai|y blame,'^ The princos who made this Airt df 
Pfotestatioiiy were John Eleetpr of Saxony, George Mai^ 
fois «f Bnndenbuigh, Ernest and Francis Dukes of Lumn* 
boig, Pbilip Landgrare of Hesae, Wolfgang Prinea of Ajt* 
halt, to whom the citiaa of Sttacburg, Nurembeig, Uhn, 
Conatanee, Rentlingen, Wind^ein, Mwmungen, londaw^ 
Kemptao, Haittmn} Ismmi, Wiss^nbuig, Nuntlingen, and St. 
Gall; joined tbanuMtbrea witb 4^ common conseott. Thia iat 
of ProteatatioD waa niada at Spro the nineteenlb of ApA 
1208, and fimn thence eana the naoua of Prot^tanls, wUab 
baa been sinca ^i9m W ^1 tboia who ha^ embra«id tb» 
Baformation. 

Those prvKws and tbose cities seat ip the and ttieir a»* 
baasadors to the emperor, ho gftre ban an atmmni af wbil 
thayfaaddope; but after diwn delays, Ifaa aatswer waa> Anl 
be wouM that tbey should obey the deerae ^ Spine, ar elaa» 
that they should undergo the utmoat pumsfements ; tbtt 
tbefar «mp«ror and the other poaoes had not leas care of tha 
sahataoft of thalr nauh, and peace of Aair4oaaaeMMpa» tbaat 
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they; and that an for his own part^ he desii^ed a council^ at- 
tbough it did not appear to him to be extremely necessary. 
Tbis anawer obliged the Protestants to meet at Smalcald^ 
iaad MMfte tiobe after sit Nuremberg, to provide for their o^vn 
affidife ; -but they took no other resolutions than rery general 



About the end of Uiat same year, 1529, the emperor canw 
iKiC6 Italyj to be crowued there by the hands of the Pope^ 
wkkh was done at Bologna, with a gteat deal of tnagnifi-^ 
onM and ceremony. . They had thete dirers conferenc^ii 
U gg M mr upon the matter of religion. The Sentiment of 
Ab MBperer was, fliat he ought to call a council ; that of 
tbe Pdpe was, on the contrary, that hb ought not to ^It 
Ma ; but that the adversaries ought to b& suppressed by 
tot^at arins. He offered for that purpose to furnish the 
empMcn- with dnon^y, and strongly to solicit all Christtan 
pnmo^ tb this War. Andreo Mauroeetld the Venetiatil bis- 
ttNriiB mtates, that he explained himself particularly tm 
cidytothe eihpertir, but e?en to th^ Venetian ambass£(d§f^ 
eP trsaUu g hhii to consult hii^ sendte ; Which the ambassdddj^ 
having donb, the senate answei^d aftet a tnanner very op- 
pbaite to tbe desires of that Pope, and dissuaded him friHA 
that wai* for various reasons: but all those reasons did not 
cbaii|;e th& Pope^s mind; he had too much horror for that 
fiM eobncil that Germany required, and therefore it Waif^ 
thiAlie perstiaded the emperdr that it wodid be miidi bet-ter 
fmt him toim^ use of his authority on that occasion, and 
Hiat if his liuthority should not be sufficient, he must |)roceed 
to open force. 

Tlie emperor therefore after this convened the imperial 
iHwembly at Aij^burg^ for tbe month bf April m the y^ai' 
1680, whither he went himself in person. The Pope alsd 
imt thither on his part his legate Cardinal Campegiusy With 
HiBOMitwlB Pmipinella, and Paul V&rgerias, his nundos; 
'thsre^ the Pi'iolestants presented their confossion of feilh tb 
t|B emfetfjUi ^rtndi wte afterwards diUed The Conpssien 
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o/ Augsburg, in which they set down in the first place thfe 
chief heads of the Christian doctrine which they believed, 
and afterwards went on to the points of the Rcwnan belief 
which they r^ected. They opposed, through the advice of 
the legate, to that confession, a refutation composed by 
Eckius and John Faber, who notwithstanding would not 
hold any discourse by writing with the Protestants, what- 
soever entreaties they should make to have liberty to de^ 
fend themselves publicly, and to justify their doctrine. 
They made it to be only read in their presence; but they 
refused to give them a copy of it, unless upon conditic»i that 
it should be kept secret in their hands, which wouldrender 
it wholly useless to them, and which was a very unjusticon- 
dition, in treating of a business of that nature, in which all 
the world had an interest. The author of the History of the 
Council of Trent relates, that Cardinal Matthew Lang, 
Archbishop of Saltzburg, who was in that assembly, said 
publicly upon the occasion of that confession, " That indeed 
the reformation of the mass was reasonable, the liberty of 
meats fit to be granted, and that the demand to be discharged 
from so many commandments of men was most just; but 
that it was a thing not to be endured, that one paltry monk 
should go about to reform all the world.'^ He adds, thai 
one of the emperor's secretaries said also, " That if the Pro- 
testant preachers had good store of money, they had easily 
purchased of the Italians the religion that agreed most with 
them; but that without gold, they could never hope that 
their religion should ever shine forth in the world.'* 

There were many open conferences between the two 
parties, and they came so far as to agree upon some matters 
of less importance, but they could not agree upon any of 
the principal ones ; and the Protestants saw, soon after, to 
what those conferences tended; to wit, to give ground to 
some secret practices, by which the emperor and the legate 
laboured to gain the princes each one in particular, some- 
times by promises^ and sometimes by threatenings, by which 
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nevertheless they could not be turned. In fine, after many 
negociations to no purpose, the Protestants seeing that there 
was no hope of obtaining peace, but upon conditions very 
destructive to the Reformation which they had embraced, 
were forced to withdraw themselves, after having declared, 
*' That they persisted in their appeal to a free and Christian 
council." And the emperor, who had made all those steps 
«ily to have a pretence of gratifying the Pope, by his carry- 
ing of things to extremities, made in the end his decree, with 
the other princes and states that remained, by which he es- 
tablished the Roman religion in the whole extent of his em- 
pire, in* respect of the controverted articles, under pain of 
the imperial ban to all opposers, and to be pursued by arms 
as rebels and criminals ; promising, notwithstanding, to so- 
licit the Pope to the calling of a council precisely within the 
space of a year. The rigour of this decree obliged the 
princes and the other Protestant states to assemble yet again 
at Smalcald, and to make there a kind of league among 
themselves for their common defence; and yet notwith- 
standing they wrote to the emperor with great submission, 
praying him to mitigate his decree, and not to expose them 
as he had done to the violence of their enemies : they wrote 
also to the other Christian princes, as well to inform them of 
what had passed at Augsburg, as to justify themselves 
against the many false accusations wherewith they were 
charged, and to have them demand a general and free coun<* 
eil, that should be held in Germany for the reformation of tlie 
church. The execution of this decree of Augsburg, for some 
time filled Germany with a thousand persecutions against 
the Protestants, by the authority of the imperial chamber.. 

JBehold here, what the emperor did to satisfy the desires 
of the Court of Rome : it seems that he could have done no- 
thing more vehemently ; and yet notwithstanding the Popo 
was not thoroughly contented. He veiy much rejoiced to 
see the Protestants subjected to the most rigorous punish- 
ments. But that authority that Charles had taken sUpon 
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to the Protestants, who were already. seven princes, and 
four-and-twenty imperial cities. This peace was made at 
the mediation of Albert Cardinal and Archbishop of 
Mayence, and Lewis Prince Palatine of the Rhine ; and 
tbf emperor made his decree public, bearing in it express 
prohibitions to trouble or disquiet any person for matters of 
feligion only, till the holding of a general, free, arid Christian 
council, which he should endeavour to have called within the 
term of a year; or in case that a council could not be held, 
till a general assembly of the states of the empire, wherein 
they might provide for the affairs of religion. This decree 
displeased the Pope and all his court extremely, who would 
neither have a peace, nor a council, nor any assembly of the 
states to treat of religion, as it evidently appeared after- 
wards. For after that the emperor had set the affairs of 
Hungary and Austria in order, and had been freed from the 
force of Solyman^ he went into Italy ; and having ui^ged the 
Pope many times upon that subject^ the Pope always eluded 
the proposition, as well by the conditions to which he required 
that the Protestants should submit themselves, well know-* 
ing that they would not agree to them, as by the default of 
the consent of the Kings of France and England, without 
whom, he said, it was to be feared that the calling of a coun- 
cil would create a new schism in the church. Thus the 
papacy of Clement passed away, who died the twenty-fifUi 
of September 1534. 

His successor, who was Paul III. followed the same path 
of Clement in regard of the Protestants. The first step that, 
he made was to let his nuncio Paulus Vergerius declare, thai 
he was resolved to call a council ; but at the same time, he 
made these three things to be added, that h» intended it 
should be held at Mantua and not in Germany, that be did 
not pretend to have any of his rights released, and that ht : 
\Vould not endure that a national council should be held ii| 
Germany; upon which, he demanded the answer of the 
Protestants. A little after, the ProteiBtants answeredtP 
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ndWect : " That having already appealed to a council, they 
ardently wished for it ; but that, as they had often declared, 
they demanded a/ree council, that should provide against 
the disorders of the church, and make a good reformation 
according to the word of God, and in the terms of Christian 
equity; ^nd it was a council so qualified which tliey had 
appealed to. That the dispute being about matters wherein 
the See of Rome was visibly interested, and about others 
which the Pope defended, not in word only, but by those 
bloody edicts and extreme cruelties which they exercised 
against those who did not agree with them, there was no 
colour of reason that the judgment ought to be in their hands, 
nor that the council could be free, if the choice of the place 
and the persons who should compose it, and the form of 
procedure ^hich they held, should depend upon their choice. 
That the Pope having already condemned them and their 
doctrine, it was against all manner of reason, for him to 
pretend to be the master of an assembly who should Judge 
both them and the See of Rome. In fine, that the business 
being a common cause, it was the right of the emperor and 
the princes, in so important an afiair, to make choice of the 
most fit persons, and those who were most capable of giving 
glory to God, and doing good to the Christian common- 
wealth : and that as for themselves, as they could not aban- 
don the interests of the truth, they should do also all that 
should lie in their power for the re-establishing of peace and 
union.'^ We may guess that this answer was not very 
agreeable to the Court of Rome; and yet notwithstanding the 
Pope did not fail to speak always of a council, and to ex- 
hort his cardinals to begin the reformation by themselves. 
He Qiade divers orations to them for that purpose ; and he 
'went so far as to give charge to some of them to examine 
that which was most necessary to be reformed in their court, 
which had already alarmed them all. But at the same time, 
he assured them by one of his actions, by which they might 
rery well judge of the little sincerity of his words, for he 
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created two young men , his illegitimate sons, cardinals, the one 
of fourteen years of age, and the other of sixteen : and when 
they represented to him their small age, he answered mer- 
rily, That he would supply that defect, by the number of 
his own, having years enough to spare them,^ if it was ne- 
cessary. 

The Pope's nuncio having received the answer of the Pro- 
testants, departed from Germany, and returned to Rome , 
where, after having made his report, he concluded that no- 
thing more was to be thought on, than to oppress the Pro- 
testants by force of arms. This nuncio, who was Vergerius, 
had had divers private conferences with them, and even with 
Luther himself, whoin he had laboured to gain by threats 
and promises, but he could not obtain his design. This 
forced the Pope powerfully to solicit the emperor, who at 
that time came to Rome, openly to declare war against the 
Protestants ; and he had in this two great interests, the one 
to busy the emperor, whose power he feared in Italy, and 
the other to overwhelm the Protestants with his greatest force, 
without embarrassing himself by holding a council. The em- 
peror consented to the desires of the Pope, and he vvas re- 
solved, only to give a greater colour to the war, that a council 
8hould.be first called, to let them see that he had tried fair 
means before he came to violence : but that he should call it 
under such conditions, as that the authority of the See of 
Rome should not incur any danger*. A bull therefore was 
dmwn up, dated June 12, 1536 ; the convocation of it was 
at Mantua, on the three and twentieth of May of the year 
following ; and the emperor having soIi(;ited the Protestants 
to go thither, they made nearly the same answers that they 
had already done : they remonstrated therefore, in the first 
place, " That the calling of a council could not of right be- 
long to the Pope alone, as well by reason that the disorders 
and corruptions of which they complained and desired a re- 
formation, canoe for the most part from the See of Rome and 
\ts creatures, which for some ages since had infected religion 
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with divers errors and superstitions, and which moreover 
had been wholly overthrown in the government of the 
church; as because also, that that see was already the 
openly declared enemy to the reformation, and those who 
demanded it, having condemned them for heretics, and per- 
secuted them in all places by fire and sword. So that hav- 
ing to give an account of all that to a council, it was ag-ainst 
all reason to leave the calling of a council to the Pope alone, 
which of right ought to belong to the emperor and the 
princes." Secondly, they noted, " That the Pope by his 
bull pretended to frame the council out of his creatures, who 
were bound to him by an oath, and to remain also himself 
the judge and master of all the difference, which was a 
manifest fallacy and injustice, the firmer to establish his 
authority under the pretence of a council, and those abuses, 
the defence of which he had undertaken." In the third 
place, they took notice. That the Pope in his bull had said 
nothing of the manner of proceeding which they ought to use 
in the council, from whence they concluded,^ that his intent 
was, to make those things which they should treat of there, 
to depend upon the determinations of his see, human tradi- 
tions, and the decrees of some later councils, and not upon 
the word of God alone. " That by this means, that would 
be no more a free and Christian council, but a Roman con- 
venticle; which instead of tending to a holy reformation, 
could on the contrary tend to nothing but the confirmation 
of those evils which had for so long a time infested th« 
church." ♦ As to the place where this pretended council was 
called, they repreiSented, " That it was not just that it should 
be in Italy, where they could have no security for them- 
selves, nor any liberty of opinion in a good conscience; and 
that the imperial assemblies who had demanded it, had al- 
ways demanded that it should be in Germany : that they 
therefore besought the emperor, that he would be pleased to 
consider their reasons, and to endeavour that the council 
should be lawiul, to the end they might happily unite to the 
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glory of God and the peace of Christendom, not forgetting 
what had happened at the Council of Constance to the Em- 
peror Sigismund, who saw his authority trampled under 
th'feir feet, and his letters of safe conduct violated, in the per- 
eon of John Huss and Jerom of Prague." They caused in 
the end a writing to be printed, containing all these, reasons, 
and divers others too long to transcribe, to justify them- 
selves against the calumnies of their adversaries ; and they 
published it, not only in Germany, but also in foreign coun- 
tries. Some time after, the Pope published another bull,. 
by which he prolonged the holding of the council, under a 
pretence that he could not agree with the Duke of Mantua, 
and a little after he assigned it at Vicenza. Notwithstand- 
ing, the prosecutions ' continued always against the Pro- 
testants every where, where the Pope had any authority. 
In Germany, the Imperial Chamber committed a thousand 
wrongs and outrages against them. In France, the flames, 
were kindled in all the provinces; and although Henry tho. 
Eighth King of England had thrown off the yoke of Rome, 
yet he did not Eiil (to appear a good Catholic) to put to 
death without mercy all those who had learned the new reli- 
gion. The same was done in Scotland, in Flanders, and in 
all the countries of the Duke of Savoy. 

In the year 1539, the Pope published a bull by which he 
suspended the convocation of a council indefinitely, until it 
should be his good pleasure to have one held. And more- 
over, there was held in this same year an imperial diet at 
Frankfort, whither the emperor sent the archbishop of 
. London as his commissioner, and decreed with him, that to 
labour to put an end to the differences about religion^ he 
should make a friendly conference between the most learned 
and well-meaning persons both on the one side and on the 
other, who, without the intervention of the Pope, should 
lave nothing before their eyes but the glory of God and the 
good of the church ; and that iK)twithstanding, they ^should^ 
let the Protestants have peace for fifteen months, under con- 
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^tiona that were yet harsh enough to them. But this re- 
solution so highly offencjed the Pope, that as soon as he had 
received the news of it, he dispatched away a nuncio to the 
emperor who was then in Spain, with orders to complain, 
wpod to hinder by all sorts of ways, that he should not au- 
thorize it by his consent. The Protestants having sent thi- 
ther on their parts, the emperor would not for that time de- 
tclare himself; but dismissed that business to another season. 
After which, he went into* the Low Countries to appease 
some popular sedition there ; and having there put the mat- 
ter into debite, because he was to give some answer. Car- 
dinal Farnese, who was legate there before him, opposed 
him with all his might, urging the inconveniences that might 
arise from such a conference, and that he had far better refer 
the cause of religion to a council, and notwithstanding, to 
fortify the Catholic league, to make the Protestants submit 
by fair means or foul ; against whom he made a very long 
invective. This counsel notwithstanding did not then 
please the emperor; he appointed a diet to be held in Ger- 
many for the conference, and he invited all the princes to 
come in person tliither, promising public safety to all; 
which obliged the cardinal legate to retire in great discon- 
tent. This cardinal, in his return, went into France, and 
obtaiiied of Francis the First an edict against those whom he 
■ called heretics and Lutherans, which was afterwards pub- 
lished and executed through his whole kingdom with extreme 
rigour. 

The conference was first assigned at Haguenaw, a little 
after at Worms; and the Pope, who feared the success, 
thought good to senH thither his nuncio, Thomas Campegius, 
with Paulus Vergerius, in whom he reposed a great deal of 
oonficbnoe. But the policy of the Court of Rome was too 
averse to an accommodation, to suffer that conference to 
fioeeed far: the emperor therefore, at the urgent solicita- 
tion of the Pope, broke it off by express letters^ and referred 
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il to a diet, which he would have held some time after at 
Ratisbon. 

The Protestants saw clearly to what all these delays tended, 
and yet nevertheless they did not fail to appear at Ratisbon, 
whither the emperor came in person, and whither the Pope 
had also sent Cardinal Contarenus in the quality of his legate. 
This was in the year 1541. Moreover, the emperor caused 
a book to be presented on his part to the assembly, whidi 
chiefly treated of the articles of religion, and particularly of 
those which were in controversy; and he declared that it wai 
his will that that book should be examined, and that it should 
serve as the theme or subject of the conference; for which he 
himself named the collocutors, by the consent of both par- 
ties, who referred that nomination to him. In this confefence 
the collocutors agreed upon some articles, and could not 
agree upon some others; as upon those of transubstantiation, 
of the adoration of the eucharist, the sacrifice of the mass, 
the celibacy of priests, the communion under one kind, and 
the sacrament of penance. And the emperor having consulted 
the legate about this, to know of him what he should do on 
this occasion, the legate gave him his answer in writing, 
" That after having seen as well the articles agreed upon 
between the collocutors, as the others which they could not 
come to agree about, it was his judgment that he ought to 
ordain nothing about the rest, but that he ought to refer all to 
the holy see, which could in a general council, or otherwise, 
do that which it should judge necessary for the good of the 
church, and in particular for that of Germany.'' The em- 
peror took this answer, as if the legate had consented that 
the articles agreed upon between the collocutors should im- 
mediately be received by both the parties; and he related it 
to the assembly after that manner. But there sprung up a 
kind of division betweefl the bishops of one side, and the Ro- 
man Catholic princes on the other. For the princes would 
that the articles agreed upon should be received, and that* the 
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rest should, be referred either to a general or national council, 
or at least to a general assembly of the states of the empire; 
and the bishops on the contrary, who saw that this was the 
beginning of a reformation, were of opinion that they should 
reject those articles agreed upon, wherein they said that the 
Catholic collocutors had too much given way to the Pro- 
testants, and that they should change nothing either in re- 
ligion or its ceremonies, but that they should refer all to a ge- 
neral or a national council. This dispute therefore having 
so happened, the legate feared lest they should upon this 
meddle with the affairs of the Court of Rome, so that he 
openly declared, by another public writing, that he did not 
mean that they should receive any articles, but that they 
should absolutely refer all, as well the agreed on as the 
others, to his holiness, for him to determine what he should 
think fit. He published yet farther another writing, by 
which he very much condemned as well the Catholic princes 
as the bishops, for that they had referred that business to a 
national council, in defect of a general one : and he main- 
tained that the authority of the See of Rome was very much 
wounded in that reference, and that a national council could 
not deliberate about matters of rel igion. In fine, after a great 
many disputes, which only served more and more to discover 
the obstinate resolution that the Roman party had taken up 
not to suffer a reformation, this diet ended with a decree of 
the emperor, Y^hich referred the whole affair to a general 
council, or a national one in Germany, or to an imperial 
assembly, if they could not obtain a council, and that never- 
theless the execution of the decree of Augsburg should re- 
main suspended! All this passed in the year 1541. 

See here what was the success of the Conference of Ra- 
tisbon. The year following, which was 1542, the Pope as- 
signed the council to be held at Trent in the month of No- 
vember; he sent a bull to the emperor in Spain, and after to 
the kings, exhorting them to send their ambassadors thither, 
tiid be himself deputed thjther three cardinals in quality of 
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legates; he sent tliither some bishops also. But this convo- 
cation had not then any eflFect, by reason of the war that wad 
carried on about the same time between King Francis the 
First and the emperor. And this latter seeing himself to 
have two wars upon his hands, that with' France, and the 
other with the Turks, made a new decree at Spire, by which 
he gave peace to the Protestants : but more than that, he or- 
dained that they should make choice of some learned and well- 
meaning persons to draw up a formulary of the Reformation; 
that the princes should do the same; and that all those pieces 
being referred to the next diet, they should there resolve, 
with a common consent, that which they should judge fit td 
be kept about the matters of religion, till the meeting of a 
council. This decree was made in tlie year 1544. But the 
Pope was so nettled at this, that he wrote to the emperor it 
a very threatening style, complaining above all things of this, 
that he had not referred that which concerned religion to the 
decision of the Church of Rome, and that he had favoured 
those who were rebels to the apostolic see. 

Some time after King Francis the First and the emperor 
made a peace; and one of the articles of their agreement was, 
that they should defend the ancient religion, that they should 
employ their endeavours for the union of the church, and the 
reformation of the Court of Rome, that they should jointly 
demand of the Pope the calling of a council, and that they 
should labour to subdue the Protestants. This obliged the 
Pope to prevent them. He therefore again assigned the 
council to be held at Trent the fifteenth day of March 1545, 
and dispatched away his legates thither; but at the same time 
he resolved to use all his endeavours to oblige the emperor to 
turn his arms against the Protestants, to oppose them at the 
same time with the spiritual and temporal sword; or to say 
better, tf the end that the war might serve him for a pretence 
to elude the council. For that purpose he made use of the 
ministry of his nuncio, and afterwards of that Cardinal Far- 
nese, whom he sent to the emperor as his legate^ whose chief 
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pretence was, the refusals which the Pro(;estants had pro* 
posed anew against his pretended council. He made there- 
fore very powerful solicitations to the emperor by his legate, 
with offers to aid him with men and money, and even to 
cause him to be assisted by the princes of Italy; and the em- 
peror, who on his side was very glad to take this occasion to 
subdue Germany to himself, readily accepted of this propo- 
sition; so that a war was concluded between them; but the 
conclusion was kept very secret, till the time of execution. 
Notwithstanding, the better to cover this design, the emperor 
appointed a conference of learned men to be held at Ratisbon, 
upon tbe subject of religion, according to his last decree; 
bat he did not fail to cite the Archbishop of Cologne to ap- 
pear before him, who had embraced the Reformation, and 
ajfterwards excommunicated him, and deprived him of his 
archbishopric. And as for the conference at Ratisbon, 
which gave some jealousy to the bishops who were already 
assembled at Trent, it was quickly after broken by the un- 
just conditions that some monks, who were there as the com- 
missioners of the emperor, would impose on the Protestant 
divines. Th^ council was opened the thirteenth of December 
of the same year 1545. 

But, in fine, after a great many artifices and dissimula- 
tions, able to have lulled asleep the most vigilant, afler a 
great many ccmtrary assurances given to the Protestants, the 
emperor sent the Cardinal of Trent in haste to Rome, to give 
the Pope notice, that he should make his troops march with 
oil diligence. The treaty which they had made together 
was published the eight and twentieth of July 1546, bearing 
this among other things, ^^ That the emperor should employ 
his arms and open force to make those Germans who should 
reject, the council, return to the ancient religion and to the 
obedience of the holy see:'^ and the emperor, soon after, 
openly declared himself as well by the letters which he wrote 
to divers cities in Germany, to the Elector of Cologne and 
the Proce of Wirtemberg, as by the answers that bis mi* 
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nist^rs gav^ to the ambasi^adors of those towns wfio wer« 
with him. The Pope, oti his side, presently published a bul? 
dated the fifteenth of July, by which he commanded that 
fliey should make solemn processions, exhorting all Christians 
to put up prayers to God for the happy success of the wary 
which the emperor and himself had undertaken at their com- 
ftion charges, against the Germans who should either profeai 
heresy, or protect it. Before this, he had written to the Swifceeni 
letters dated the third of June, by which he gave them notioof 
of the emperor's design, praying them to send all the Succours 
they possibly could. The emperor would at the begihnii^ 
cover this war with another pretence than that of refigion; 
but the Pope would never suffer him to do it. So that th« 
emperor hairing no further way left to disguise himfeelf, be- 
gan with the proscribing of the Duke of Saxony and Umi' 
Landgrave of Hesse, and moreover, he sent his army into ther 
field. The Protestant princes, on their parts, took up artnft^ 
a&o for their Just defence. 

The success of this wai^was not so happy for the Pri)- 
testanti^ ; all Gettnaiiy saw itself soon Enslaved under the 
arms of the emperor ; and according to all human s^pear- 
ance, the reformation also had been presently destroyed, if 
God, who never utterly forsakes his church, had not provided 
for it by his providence. It happened that thfe Pope and the 
emperor quarrelled about those temporal inlefetfts which 
were far more prevalent in their minds than tliat of rdfgion, 
which fell Out because the emperor would not feadlly 8ubje<?t 
fctermany to the council of the Pope, and because the Pop* 
us^a also all his endeavours to stir up neW affairs for the em- 
pdror on the side ctf Italy. Moreover, a division ffell aUtlt 
the council ; for the Pope having transferred it from Trelit 16 
Bologna, to have it more at his ordering, the greatest part ^ 
the bishops yielded to that transfen*!!^; but many also h^H 
themiselves firm to Trent, and would tiot obey it; whJdfc' 
ntade a ^eat difficulty to arise, wbeH the emperor and fiM 
piteceif t^fiSeriOBiiy tamelo ^man<:, ffii iS^ Kftmtaiite ffit» 
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that the council should be re-established at Trent; because 
those of Bologna stood upon it as a point of honour, not to 
go back to find those of Trent there. King Francis the First 
died in this time, and Henry the Eighth King of England 
being dead also, the Reformation was quickly after received 
in England, under the reign of Edward tlie Sixth, which a 
little disturbed the joys of the Court of Rome. They were 
yet more disturbed by the acts of protestation which the em- 
peror had made against the assembly at Bologna, that he had 
treated it as an unlawful assembly and a conventicle, insisting 
that tbey should return to Trent, with threats that if the Pope 
<;ODtiBued to neglect his duty, he would himself out of his 
own authority provide for the disorders of the church. They 
were troubled also at the interim which the same em^^eror 
published ^ifterwards throughout all Germany. 

This interim was a certain formulary of religion that th^ 
emperor had made to be drawn up to be ob^rved until the 
hdding of a lawful council. He established therein the whole 
body of the Roman doctrine, and allowed only the marriage 
of priests and communion under both kinds. But althou^ 
tbis formulary was neither approved by the one sort nor the 
other, that at Rome the Pope had censured it, and the Pro- 
testants b)oked upon it as the greatest of all their oppressions, 
the emperor did not fail to use violence to the Protestants to 
make them receive it. And this filled Germany with an infinite 
number of persecutions, such as those that conquerors when 
they cruelty abuse their prosperity (as Charles the Fifth did) 
are wont to make the vanquished suffer. But while he thus 
flattekted himself with these violences and indignities, Paul 
the Third died at Rome the tenth of November 1549. The 
death of this Pope was followed with divers writings which 
womided his memory in the most cutting manner in the 
MForU. But letting pass his manners, and the rest of his go- 
^MnDment^ wherein we are not concerned, I shall only say, 
thM the evik which our fiithers suffered in all places for tha 
^^aoae of thd Aeforms^on duiing ttie fift;e^i years of his pa- 
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pacy, cannot be expressed. For under the name of heretics, 
or Lutherans, they imprisoned them, they banished them, 
they deprived them of their estates, they massacred them, 
they burned them ; and not to speak of our France, England, 
Scotland, Flanders, Holland, Brabant, Hainault, Artois, 
Spain, Savoy, Lorrain, and Poland, were as so many theatres, 
wherein there might be eVery day seen some of those tragical 
executions, and where they spoke of nothing but the extirpa- 
tion and rooting out of these heretics. 

Julius the Third succeeded Paul. This man freely trans- 
ferred his council back to Trent, to make all opposition be- 
tween the emperor and himself cease : but in the bull which 
he published, he declared that it belonged to him to rule and 
guide the council ; that he remitted it to be followed and con- 
tinued, in tl^e same state in which it was when it was broken 
off; and that he would send his legates thither to preside in 
Ws place, in case he could not come thither himself in person. 
These clauses nettled the Protestants, so that seeing them- 
selves pressed by the emperor to submit themselves to the 
council, they freely declared to him that they could not do it, 
otherwise than upon these conditions, to wit, " That they 
should begin to treat of matters all anew, without having re- 
gard to that which had been already done : that their divines 
should be received, and have a deliberative voice : that the 
Pope should not pretend to preside, but that he should sub- 
mit himself to it; and in fine, that he should absolve the 
bishops from the oath by which they were tied to him : and 
that without that, they could not hold it to be a free coim- 
cil.^' Notwithstanding this declaration, the emperor made 
his decree, by which he ordained that they should submit 
themselves to the council, promising on his part that he would 
give safe-conduct to all the world to come thither, and to pro- 
pose there all that they should judge necessary for the good 
of the church, and the salvation of souls ; and that he would 
give order that all things should be treated, and determined in 
a holy and Christian manner, according to the holy Scrip- 
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lure, and tlie doctrine of the fathers; and that the state of the 
church should be reformed there, and false doctrines and er- 
rors taken away. 

Thus the council of Trent was continued, whither thd 
Pope sent his legate and two nuncios to preside there irt' 
his name, with orders to begin the session the first day of 
May 1551, which was yet nevertheless prorogued to the 
first of September following. The Elector of Saxony and 
the Duke of Wirtemberg, both Protestants, with some im- 
perial cities, resolved to send their deputies thither, and made 
them demand of the emperor's ambassador a letter of safe- 
conduct, in the same form that the council of Basil had given 
il to the Bohemians, with an intermission till their divines 
should be arrived. This demand was not without some 
difficulty ; but the question having been agitated at Rome, 
they thought good to agree that they should have a safe- 
conduct in general terms, without delaying upon that ac- 
count the decision of the chief matters : and before the expe- 
diting of this safe-conduct, they had determined the princi- 
pal points touching the eucharist, to wit, transubstantiation, 
the real presence, the adoration of the host, the concomitance, 
the custom of the Fete DieUy* the reservation of the sacra- 
ment, and the necessity of auricular confession before the 
communion. They agreed only with the ambassador of the 
emperor, that they should delay the decision of these four 
questions, " Whether it was necessary to salvation, that all 
should receive the sacrament in both kinds. Whether he 
that received in one, took less than he that received in both. 
Whether the church was in an error, when she ordained that 
the prists only should receive in both. Whether the eu- 
charist ought also to be given to little children." Which was 
already a mere &Ilacy, as if the Protestants had nothing te 
propose but only about those four questions. 

• When they solemnly carry their host in the streets to be wor*" 
slipped upon Corpus Christi day. 
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When the Protestant deputies were arrived, they openly 
complained of the form of their safe-conduct, and they de- 
manded one in the form of that of Basil to the Bohemians, 
but they refused it. They demanded that they might be 
heard in full council, but they would not ; and they obtained 
with great difficulty to be heard in a congregation in the 
house of the legate. In this congregation they demanded, 
on the. behalf of their masters, 1. " That the article of the 
superiority of the council above the Pope, decided in the 
Councils of Constance and Basil, might be laid down for a 
foundation." 2. " That the Pope, since he was a party in 
this affair, should not preside in the council, but that he 
should submit to it both himself and his see, to be judged 
there." 3. '' That he should for this effect absolve the 
bishops of the oaths that he had given them." 4. " That 
the matters which had been already decided, should be 
judged of again after their divine§ had been heard, since 
they could not till then have come to the council, not having 
had safe-conduct." 5. " That they should defer all judg- 
ment till they came." 6. " That they should judge accord- 
ing to the word of God, and the common belief of all Chris- 
tian nations." But the prelates would not hear these pro- 
positions, and the legate, who consulted the Pope upon all 
matters, and more especially upon these, had already thu» 
vehemently explained himself, '* That they had much ratlier 
lose their lives, than relax any thing of the authority of the 
holy see." Some days after, the divines of Wirtembeig 
and those of Strasburg arrive^d at Trent, and presented their 
confession, demanding that it should be examined, and of- 
fering themselves to explain and defend it ; but this was to 
no purpose : for the Pope had expressly forbidden his legate to 
permit that they should enter upon any public conference, 
either vita voce or by writing, in the matters of religion. 
Thus things were carried on in this council. 

But while affairs were managed after this manner, the 
Pope, who for some tinie before had been discontented at tht 
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emperor, had made his treaty with King Henry the Second^ 
and the king on his side had also very secretly treated with 
Maurice the Elector of Saxony for the liberty of Germany : 
JK) that matters were all on a sudden ready lor a war ; and 
the news being come to Trent, the Pope presently separated 
the assembly, giving order to his nuncios to give notice of 
it every where, and to suspend the council till another time* 
This war freed Germany from its slavery under Charles ; he 
wtuB forced to set all the princes at liberty whom he kept 
prisoners : and in fine, to make the peace which was con- 
ehided at Passau the last day of July 1552. By this peace 
it Was Concluded, that the emperor should call within six 
monthu the general assembly of the empire, there to provide 
ni^ns for the accommodating of the differences of religion, 
and that notwithstanding no person should be disquieted 
lipon that occasion : and thus the interim of the emperor was 
abolished. 

But if Germany had then any quiet, the persecutions wer% 
inflamed elsewhere against the reformed. Edward the 
Sbcth behig dead in England, and. Mary having succeeded 
him, the Pope sent Cardinal Pole thither in quality of his' 
legate, who negociated there the re-establishing of the au- 
thority and religion of the Pope. This made the flames to 
be kindled, and their punishments to be renewed after the 
most cruel manner in the world ; for in one year only they 
caftlded an infinite number of the people to be burned for the 
sake of religion, and one hundred seventy and six persons of 
gr^t quality. Elizabeth the daughter of Henry the Eighth, 
abd i^VsT to Mary, was confined to a close prison. On the 
other aide, Ferdinand King of Hungary and Bohemia, and 
Archduke of Austria, made a r^orous edict upon the same 
0(^ea8!on, for all the countries subject to him, cmd drove 
away from Bohemia alone more than two hundred minis- 
USin, The emperor, on his part, always caused the laws of 
tSe kx^uisition to be most rigorously observed in the Low 
C«ififtrle». The Duke of Savoy did the same thing in hit 
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country. France every day beheld nothing but these sad ex- 
tcutions : and yet nevertheless, all these bloody pursuits did 
but increase in all places the number of those who embraced 
tlie Reformation. Pope Julius the Thinl died the three and 
twentieth of March 1556, and Marcellus the Second was 
chosen in his place; who not having held the see mom 
than two and twenty days, had for his successor Paul the 
Fourth. 

In this same year, there was an imperial assembly held at 
Augsburg, where the treaty of peace made at Passau was 
confirmed, and the freedom of religion granted by the Em- 
peror and the King of the Romans in Germany. The de- 
cree was presently published. But notwithstanding, the 
people of Austria and Bavaria having with very great ur- 
gency demanded of their princes a reformation, it was refused 
them ; and they agreed only that they should receive th»^ 
communion under both kinds, in waiting for a councD. 
This did not fail to give great displeasure to the Pope, be- 
holding, on one side, that all parts of the world were swal- 
lowed up by the superstitions and errors of his church ; and 
on the other, that even the Roman Catholic princes, of whom 
he expected an entire obedience, undertook without his con- 
sent to change something in religion. In this same time 
Charles the Fifth, weary of affairs, and having but a weak 
constitution, resolved to quit the world ; and for this effect, 
having made Philip his son to come to Brussels, he trans- 
ferred to him the sovereignty of the Low Countries, and a 
month afler he yielded to him the crown of Spain. He re- 
signed the empire to Ferdinand his brother, and reserving 
to himself the pension of a hundred thousand crowns, he re- 
tired into a monastery. This happened in the year 1556^ 
and he died two years afler, on the one and twentieth of 
September .1558. 

Pope Paul the Fourth, from the first begmning of hto 
papacy, turned all his thoughts to avoid the council, and ta 
make the rigours of the juiquisition to rule in all placechi §iiy« 
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ing, " Tliat this was tfie only means to destroy heresy, and 
the only fort of the apostolic see." For to effect this he made 
an ordinance which he caused ^11 the cardinals to sign, hy which 
he renewed all the censures and punishments denounced by 
his predecessors against the heretics, and declared that all 
the prelates, princes, kings, and emperors, fallen into he- 
resy, ought to be held fallen from and deprived of all Ihe'it 
benefices, estates, kingdoms, or empires, without any other 
declaration; that they could not be re-established hy any 
authority, not even by that of the apostolic see ; aud that 
their goods should be given to the first possessor* He quar- 
relled at the same time with Ferdinand, maintaining that 
the resignation of Charles in his favour could not be done 
. but by his hands ; and that in that case it belonged to him 
Jx) make whom he should please emperor. Notwithstand-, 
ing, two things fell out that gave him a great deal of grief; 
the one, that Mary Queen of ^England being dead, Elizabeth 
succeeded her; and that the Emperor Ferdinand having pro- 
posed to the Protestants in the Dipt of Augsburg, which was 
held in the month of February 1559, to seek to put an end 
to the differences of religion by the way of a council, the 
I'rotestants had declared to him, as they had often done, 
that they could have no hopes of any accommodation by the 
way of /a council of the Popes. That they would submit 
themselves to a free, general, and Christian council, not 
called by the Pope, but by the emperor and Christian kings, 
where the Pope should hold his place not as president and 
master, but as a party, and submit himself to the judgment 
of the council. That for this end it was necessary that the 
Pope should release them of the oath by which he held all 
the prelates bound to his see, to the end that the prelates and 
divines there ipight give their opinion freely, and that all 
should be judged by the word of God alone, and not by 
the Roman constitutions and their pretended traditions. 
That it was just that their divines should be heard, and that 
tbey might declare their opinton^in the decision of those dif- 

VOL. II. K 
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ferences, and by consequence, all the acts and all the decrees 
made at Trent remaining as not made, that they should treat 
the thinsfs anew. That with these conditions they con- 
sented with all their hearts, and submitted themselves to a 
council; but not otherwise. So that the emperor, seeing 
Well that the Pope and his court would never agree to those 
conditions, nor consent to any council, at least unless they 
should be masters of it, further confirmed the treaty of Pas- 
sau, and settled the peace of Germany about the matter of 
religion, leaving to every one the liberty of his conscience. 
This mortally wounded the Pope ; but elsewhere, he com- 
forted himself with hearinc: that his solicitations with the 
other princes to continue the rooting out of the heretics by 
fire and sword, and every where all the rigours of punish- 
ments, had a very great effect in France, in Spain, and in 
the Low Countries. Henry the Second died the third of 
June of the same year 1559. The Pope died also quickly 
after, to wit, the eighteenth of August of the same year. 
His last words were to recommend to the cardinals " the 
holy office of the inquisition ;" for so he called it : assuring 
them that it was the only pillar of the See of Rome. His 
memory was very much detested by all the people, who im- 
mediatel}'- after his death burned the new prison of the in- 
quisition which he had caused to be built, broke his statues, 
and overthrew his coat of arms throughout all the city of 
Rome. 

Pius the Fourth succeeded him ; and it was under him 
that the Council of Trent was consummated. He followed 
entirely the spirit of his predecessor; for he presently moved 
the Duke of Savoy to turn his arms against his subjects of 
the valleys of Piedmont, to reduce them by force to the obe- 
dience of his see ; and because that in France they had re- 
solved to call a national council, to labour by this means to 
put a stop to the course of the Reformation, against which 
the fires apd punishments practised till that time had done 
nothing, he opposed himself vehemently to it, and sent to 
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g. Francis the Second a nuncio, purposely to dissuade 
from that national council, and to exhort him to follow 
way of tlie punishments that he had before practised: 
.that of his arms, if it were necej-sary, till it should be 
'ided for by a general council, oirering for that purpose 
saisl him with all his power, and to cause the King of 
in and the princes of Italy to assist him also. The 
cio. faithfully acquitted himself of his charge ; but the 
<; still persisted in the design of a national council^ and it 

resolved in his council, that they sliould seek for the 
itts to call it, in case the Pope should not speedily call a 
eral one. This was the resolution of an assembly held 
*ouiitainbleau, in the month of August 1560, which no 
s pleased the Pope; for he saw well that this national 
icil was a very bad example for Germany, where till 
ir (lis predecessors had hindered it. So that seeing uq 
r good means to ward off that blow, and apprehending 

other nations would do the same things, he suddenly 
: up a resolution to assemble his council at Trent. But 
des that reason of national councils which he appre^ 
led, he was further carried out U) it by divers other mo- 
s ; for he saw that the reformed religion had spread itself 
mi every w here. In Spain the inquisitions were takeu 
mly with condemning and burning them ; and they had 
lys some new matter for the exercise of their cruelties^ 
as the same in the Low Coui^tries. England had wholly 
wn off the yoke of Rome, and embraced the Reforma- 
: Scotland had done it as much. All Prussia and Li- 
iabad done the same. In France the number of the Pro^ 
smts was very much incr^^ased, and they had the liberty 
heiP consciences granted them. The Duke of Savoy 
d not compass his design, with all his forces, only in 
e of the valleys of Piedmont. Besides, those which re- 
led fixed to the interests of the Pope, were very niuch 
mtented with the cqnduct of his court ; the greatest part 
i{i^ Catholics had acknowledged the necessity pf arefor* 

n2 ■ 
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mation, and they made harangues about it in the public asr 
(semblies. The princes themselves, who most supported 
the See of Rome, every day encroached upon his autho- 
rity, and gave him trouble enough. He resolved with 
himself therefore to assemble his council; but at the same 
time also he made it his design to manage it so well, that 
the success should be advantageous for himself. To this 
effect he published his bull, bearing this with it, that he took 
off the suspension that had been made, and called it to Trent, 
on Easter d^^y in the year 1563. He sent thither five le- 
gates to pieside in his place ; and after divers delays, in fine, 
the council was opened by his order the eighteenth of Ja- 
nuary 1562, and matters were treated there afterwards after 
the same manner in which they had been treated before 
under Paul the Third, and under Julius ; that is to say, that 
the Pope reigned there absolutely, and nothing was done 
there but according to his will. His see was exalted more 
than before, the disorders of the government of the church 
were rather confirmed than corrected there, and the errors, 
and superstitions, and worship set up by men, instead of 
Ibeing reformed, were on the contrary established there, and 
passed in the force of a perpetual and indispensable law. 
Such was the success of this assembly. 

It would be too long to relate minutely that which passed 
there. Any may read with pleasure and with profit all the 
particularities in some of the famous historians of those times. 
It shall suffice me for the present to say, that after the man- 
ner that the Popes took there for the governing that coun- 
cil, we ou^ht not to think it strange if they obtained their 
ends, and if they always turned things to which side they 
pleased. First of all, they took a particular care to fill it 
with Italian prelates ; so that they alone almost always were 
above half the number of all the other nations joined toge- 
ther. By this means the Court of Rome might very well 
assure itself of tie council ; for although all the prelates that 
pomposed it should not have been bound to the Popes by ai| 
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oath, yet the Italians were more particularly dependent 
upon them, and they would not fail thoroughly to represent 
to them the interest that Italy had to preserve to itself the 
ecclesiastical government over other nations ; and to main- 
tain, by consequence, the authority of Rome. Secondly, 
they kept up a stock of money in the hands of the legates, 
to help the poor bishops, and to gain them more and more to 
tfaelYi, and to make also presents and gratifications to per- 
sons who could render them most service. For they judged 
it to be thfe best means to draw the most to them, either by 
the acknowledgment of the good offices received from them, 
or by the hopes of receiving them for the time to come. In 
the Third ptace, the Pope^as not contented with presiding 
in the council by his legates, he would farther, that the pro- 
positions should be made and carried by th^m only. And it 
was for this that the legates bf Pius the Fourth unjustly in- 
sinuated it into the decree of the opening on the eighteenth 
of Janusury 1662, that they should treat of matters proponent 
tibus Zfegatfs; and when some Spanish prelates would have 
exposed that clause, saying that it was unusual in councils, 
and that it wholly took away all liberty from the assembly, 
where every oae ought to have a right to propose, they de- 
rided them, and let' them akme without giving them any an- 
swer. The Pope himself having heard of that opposition, 
commanded his legates that they should remain obstinate in 
that decree, and that they should not remit so much as one 
point: and the King of Spain having made some complaints, 
iipon the advice that his ambassadpr gave him, the Pope 
eluded them, and would change nothing. 

BehoM therefore the Court of Rome well nigh already as- 
cured of two great points; to wit, on the one side, of the 
greatest number of persons ; and on the other, of the propo- 
sitions that should be made in the council. There remained 
3U)llung but to make sure of their deliberations; and for this 
#hey practised divers means. The two most general, were that 
fX tb^ Qongregatioflis at Trent itself in th« house of the chief 
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legate, and that of the congregations at Rome. The formef < 
consisted in this, that from the beginning of the council un- 
^r Paul the Third, they unjustly made this order to be esta- 
blished, that in imitation of that which had been made in thQ 
last Council of Lateran, that there should be n;iade divere 

r 

particular congregations to examine the matters there that 
the legates should propose to them, that afterwards the same 
matters so digested be brought to a general congregaticm 
which sho^uld be held in the house of the legate, where every 
one should tell his opinion ; and that after this, they should 
frame the decrees to contain them, and make them to pass in 
council. The second consisted in this, in that from the first 
beginning the Pope had deputed some cardinals at Rome to 
consult about the affairs of the council, and to have as it were 
the overlooking of all that should pass there ; so that before 
they came to make any decree, the legates at Trent had dis- 
covered the bottom of the sentiments of the prelates, and the 
reasons of every one^ since before they concluded any thing 
they sent all to Rome, from whence they received their or- 
ders, and the deliberati(Mis of the council wholly made to their 
hands ; and this is that which they called the Holy Gkost 
coming in a cloak-bag. But besides these two ways, they 
had yet others, which although they were not of that ini'* 
portance, did not fail to have their use. We must place in thift 
rank, the method that they took to examine all the speeches, 
and all the other actions that should be done before the pre- 
lates, of the council, before they should recite them, to tha* 
end that nothing should be advanced which was not agreeable 
to the time and place, that is to say, to the designs and inte- 
rests of Rome ; for by these means the council thought tew 
iBake the pulpits ring with nothing but the praises of the holj^ 
see, and imprecations against the heretics; and that non^ 
would be so stupid as to bring in any thing free or bold inti^P 
his discourse, well knowing that the censors would not suffbi^ 
it, and that it would be to meddle with aflairs to no purpose^ 
We must here also place the method that the legat^e^ op^nl^ 
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took, and which thev always observed afterwards, to reckon 
the opinion of each individual ; whereas in the Councils of 
Con^nce and Basil they had counted their opinions by na- 
tions, which divers would fain have had done also at Trent ; 
but the legates opposed themselves to it with all their might. 
But they drew this advantage from that order, that Italy 
alone had twice as many voices as all the other nations to- 
jgether ; and we may say, that they only made the decisions. 
We must further rank here another method which they took, 
to make in the first place the points of doctrine to be agitated 
by particular congregations of monks and other scholastic di- 
vines, which treated of them after their usual manner ; and 
afterwards to carry some extracts or abridgements of their 
disputes to the congregations of tlie prelates, who for the most 
part understood nothing of that gibberish of the school : so 
that almost always they made their decrees without having 
examined the matters of them, or hearing the reasons of one 
side sni of the other, without reading, without meditation, 
without study, and sometimes even without any understand- 
ing of the terms; which having obliged Bruce Martel Bishop 
of Fesola to represent of what importance it was that the ge- 
neral congregation should be thoroughly informed of what 
they did, and that it should take cognizance of matters itself; 
the legates, nettled at this boldness, made immediately a 
sharp censure upon it, and wrote to the Court of Rome to 
have him taken notice of. We ought also to place here, the 
recourse that the Pope had to the ambassadors of the princes, 
to render the bishops of their nation favourable to the interests 
of the Court of Rome. This is what Pius the Fourth knew 
very well how to practise on the subject of the residence of - 
tlie bishops, when he heard that the greatest part of voices 
\7ent about to declare it of divine right ; for he spake ear- 
nestly of it to the ambassadors of Venice and Florence ; and 
lie engaged them to make divers remonstrances of it to tlieif 
bishops. The same things were done many times. We 
must add here yet farther, the ordinary direction of the 
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legates to put off to another time the decision of the points 
that they could not carry on their side at one time^ and to 
pass over to other matters, to busy the prelates with, and to 
have time notwithstanding to advertise the Court of Rome, 
and to gain the chief to the contrary party. We ought to 
place here also the ordinary artifice of the same legates to put 
offWie sessions, to make many difficulties arise about mat-. 
ters, and after divers circuits, to cause in the end the articles 
to be sent to the Pope which they could not make an end of, 
by reason of the great opposition of the nations. In one 
word, they used in the management of this assembly all that 
was most refined, most forcible and prrfound in human po- 
licy, promises, threats, secret negociations, canvassings. di- 
versions, delays, authority,' and in general nothing was for- 
born that could turn and corrupt men's minds. The Pope 
and his court had a great many di^Hculties to overcome, and 
oppositions to surmount, which often put them into great 
troubles, and inquietudes, and fears; but in the end, they were 
so well served, that they remained masters^ and saw all things 
succeed according to their desires. . 

See here after what manner things went at Trent, and by 
what degrees they tended to make an entire breach of com- 
munion between the Roman and Reformed party. Let any 
now judge, if in all this conduct, our fathers had not just and 
lawful causes for a separation. 1. They saw in the contrary 
party an invincible resolution to defend and preserve the er* 
rors and superstitions of which they demanded the correction. 
2. They saw that resolution go so high, as to constrEiin them 
to fall back again into those errors against all their knowledge^ 
and the motions of their own consciences. 3. They saw that 
this violence which they offered to them had no bounds; for 
it went not only as far as disputes, not only so far as the or- 
dinances and decrees, but even to excommunications and 
anathemas, that is to say, to a separation and schism with a 
curse. 4. They saw that they joined to all this punishments, 
not in one or two places, but in all ; not by popular beat, 
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but in cold bloody. and in the usual ways designed for the pu- 
nishment of the greatest villains. 5. They saw that those 
punishments came from the perpetual and general inspira- 
tion of the Court of Rome, which did not cease persecuting 
them in all places ; and which proceeded so far, as to search 
for them in their most hidden retreats. 6. They saw that 
they refused the most equitable and necessary conditions, 
without which they could not proceed to a just examination 
of religion, nor to a holy and Christian reformation, and that 
instead of that, the Court of Rome would always remain sole 
mistress and arbitress. Lastly, they saw, that instead of re- 
turning to the purity of Christianity, by taking away out of 
tlie field of the church so many corruptions that defaced it, so 
many false opinions that destroyed it, so many kinds of wor- 
ship contrary to true piety that dishonoured it, and destroyed 
the salvation of souls, these prelates on the contrary would 
establish things that custom only, and the tradition of some 
ages, had for the most part introduced; that they would 
establish them, I say, for the future in force of a law, to be 
incorporated into their religion as essential and indispensable 
parts of it, to which they would subject the minds and con- 
sciences of men, of which they ordained the practice and be- 
lief, under penalties of anathema; cutting off and separating 
fropi the body of their society all those who should hold a 
contrary opinion and practice. Let any judge, whether our 
fathers could after that still preserve church communion with 
a party, in which they could see no reflection either of 
the spirit of truth, or Christian purity and charity ; and 
whether, all hope being taken away of ever reducing them to 
the right way of the Gospel, or even of being able to live with 
them without wounding their consciences by a detestable hy^ 
pocrisy, in pretending to believe that which they did not be- 
lieve, and to practise a worship which they held unlawful, 
there not remaining any further means for them to abide in 
that commimion without partaking of their errors, without 
exposing their children, j^nd without rendering themselves 
VOL. n. o ' 
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culpable before God; let any I say judge, whether they did 
not do well to separate themselves. I confess, that when a 
man is joined with others in one apd the same body, he ought 
not lightly to proceed to a rupture; there are measures and 
behaviour to be observed, that prudence and Christian cha- 
rity require of us ; and as long as we have any hope of pro- 
curing the amendment and healing of our brethren, or where 
there is at least any way for us to bewail and to mourn for 
their sins, without losing onr own innocency, and their con- 
straining us to partalvc in their crimes, we ought not to for- 
sake them. But when that hope is lost, and when that 
means of preserving our own purity is taken from us, when 
instead of being able to bring them back, we see, on the con- 
trary, that their communion does but make us to cast our- 
selves into an unavoidable danger of corrupting ourselves, if 
is certain that we ought to withdraw from them, lest in par- 
taking with their sins, we should draw the just condemna- 
tion of God upon ourselves. "Be not partaker with other 
men's sins," says St. Paul, 1 Tim. 5. 22, "but keep thyself 
pure." 



CHAP. IV. 

AN EXAMINATION^ OF THE OBJECTION OF THE AJJ 
TIIOR OF THE PREJUDICES, TAKEN OUT OF TH 
DISPUTE OF ST. AUGUSTINE AGAINST THE SCHIS 
OF THE DONATISTS. 



IT seems to me, that what I have laid down hitherto, discover^ 
to us clearly enough that the only way to decide the questiorr^ 
of our separation, to know whether it is just or unjust, is t^ 
enter into the discussion of the foundation of our controver--- 
«ies, and that it would be the highest injustice to go about t^^ 
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condemn us without ever bearing us. Notwithstancling, 
whatsoever we may have to say, and how strong soever our 
reasons should be, the author of the Prejudices pretends to 
have fojand outacertain way to convince us of schism, with- 
out entering upon any other examination ; and for this he 
employs the Eighth and Ninth Chapters of his Treatise. "I 
would,'^fiiafcys he, "go farther, and convince them of schism, 
without entering upon any discussion of either their doctrine 
or their mission, by their separation alone. '^* 

All that he says upon that subject, m^y be nearly reduced 
to this; " That there is a cliurch, from which one ought ne- 
ver to separate, under any pretence whatsoever, and from 
which all those who separate themselves are schismatics, artd 
out of the state of salvation. That the infallible and perpe- 
tual mark to know this church, according to St. Augustine 
and the other African fathers, is, visible extension throughout 
all nations, because that visible extension according to them 
contains the church at all times, and that it is a negative 
marie, that is to say, that every society which has not that 
extension, is not the church : so that this reasoning is always 
sound, Your society is shut up in a little part of the world ; 
therefore it is not the church; and that it is by this principle 
that St. Augustine has disputed against the Donatists, and 
convinced them of schism." This is the sum of his Eighth 
Chapter. In the Ninth, he labours to apply these general 
maxims to our separation: and, 1. he says, " That our com- 
munion is not spread over all the world, any more than that 
of the Donatists, and that not having that visible extension, 
*which is the perpetual mark of tlie true church, it follows 
that it is not so, and by consequence that wc are all schis- 
matics," 2. He says, "We carry the principle.^ the 
Donatists much farther than those schismatics stretched it; 
for as for them, they did not say that there ever was a time 
, to which the church had wholly fell into apostasy, and that 

•Prejug.ch^8.p.,6l. .3^87398 A 
o ^ 
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they excepted tlie communion of E)onatu8 ; but as for us, we 
will have it that there has been whole ages in which all the 
world had generally apostatized, and lost the faith and 
treasure of salvation." 3. He labours to shew that the so- 
cieties of the Berengarians, of the Waldenses and Albi- 
genses, &c. in whom he says we shut up the church, could 
not be this Catholic church of which St, Augustine speaks. 
And lastly, He concludes from thence that we are schisr 
matics, and by consequence out of a state of salvation. 

Before we enter upon the particular examination of the 
propositions whereof this objection is made up, it will be 
proper to note, that there is nothing new in all that, and that 
it is nothing but that same mark of visible extension that the 
greatest part of the controversial writers of the Roman com- 
munion have been wont to propose, when they would giva 
the marks of the true church. There is this only difference 
tp be found in it, that the others labour to ground this upon 
what tliey produce out of the passages of the Scripture, 
whereas the author of the Prejudices grounds his argument 
upon the sole authority of St. Augustine and some fatliers. 
But when it should be true that St. Augustine and the 
African Fathers, disputmg against the Donatists, should 
have pressed this visible extension of the church too much, 
^nd urged it further than they ought, will the author of the 
Prejudices believe that he ought to hold all those things that 
the fathers haye advanced in their disputes for infallible, and 
all their reasonings and hypotheses to have been sp ? Does ho 
not know what Theodoret himself, who was a father, has 
noted concerning some of those who were before him, ^^ That 
the vehemence of disputation had made them fall into ex- 
ccsse§j just as those who would rectify a crooked tree, turn 
it too much on the other side from that straightness which it 
ought to have ?"* And is ho ignorant* of what St. Athanasius 
said concerning Dionysius of Alexandria, whose authority Uie 

* Thcod, Dial. Si, 
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Brians objected to him, "That Dionysius had said so, not 
"With design to make a simple exposition of his faith, but 
occasionally having a respect to the times and persons: That 
a gardener is not to be found fault with if he cultivate his 
trees according to the quality of the soil, sowing one, planting 
another, pruning this, and plucking up that."* " We must,'* 
says St. Jerom, " distinguish between the different kinds of 
writing, and especially of polemical and dogmatical . For in the 
polemical, the dispute is vague, and when they answer to an 
adversary, they propose sometimes one thing, and sometimes 
another; they argne as they think fit; they say one thing and 
do another: or as the proverb says, they oflTer bread, and give 
onea43tone. But in the dogmatical, on the contrary, they 
speak openly and ingenuously."t We may easily appre- 
hend by that, that We ought not to hold for canonical all that 
the fathers may have wrote in the heat of their disputes, or 
to take what they have said according to the rigour of the 
letter, since ihey tli^nselves acknowledge, that having the 
pen in their hands, they often advance things that on other 
occasions ought not to be pressed. So that though it should 
be true that St. Augustine and the African Fathers had made 
that visible extension an inseparable and perpetual mark of 
the true church, yet we should not fear to say, in respect of 
them, what St. Augustine himself has said concerning St. 
Cyprian, whom the Donatists objected to him: " I do not 
hold the writings of Cyprian for canonical ; but I examine 
them by the canonical Scriptures. That which I find in 
them conformable to the holy Scriptures, I receive with com- 
mendation, and I reject, with the respect that I owe to his 
person, what I find in them disagreeing thereto.''^ We 
should make no scruple to apply to them, what the same'St. 
-Augustine has said, on the subject of St. Hilary and some 

* Athanas. Epist. de fide Dion. Alex. 

t Hierom. Epist. ad Pammach. 

j; Aug. contr. Crescon. lib. 2. cap. 33. 
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Other fathers, whom they allied to him: "We. must 
thoroughly distinguish these sorts of writings from the au-^ 
Ihority of the canonical books. For however we should 
read them, yet we cannot draw convincing testimoniea from 
them; and it is allowed us to depart from theni, when we 
see that they themselves have departed from the truth,"* It 
is therefore certain, tliat the author of the Prejudices has but 
weakened his proof, when instead of labouring to ^tabiish it 
on the Scripture, as the rest have done, h^ restrains it to the 
mere authority of St. Augustine and some fathers. 
. We have thought that we ought to have. freely represented 
this to the author of the Prejudices, ta oblige him a little to 
moderate his pretensions; for be imagined that the sole 
authority of St. Augustine and some fathers was enough to 
convince us: / will, says he, convince them. We have 
frequently told him already, and shall tell him here again, 
that the Scripture is the only rule of our faith; that we do 
not acknowledge any other authority abje to decide the 
disputed points in religion, than that, of the word of God; 
and that if we sometimes dispute by the fathers, it is but by 
way of condescension to those of the Church of Rome, to act 
upon their own principle, and not to submit our consciences 
to the word of men. But because that he may also imagine, 
under a pretence of this declaration, that we have no other 
way to answer his argument, I shall undertake to answer 
here, and shew hi?n, if I can, that he has abused the authority 
of St. Augustine, and that he has neither comprised, nor 
had a mind- to comprehend, either the true sentiments of that 
father, or ours. This is that which I design to shew him in 
this Chapter and in the following. But before we enter 
upon this matter, it will be necessary to clear in a few words 
the history of the Donatists, and to represent what was the 
beginning of thoir quarrel, and what their separation was. 
The author of the Prejudices had some interest to leaye hii 

♦ Aug. Epist. 48. 
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readers in the ignorance of those particular matters of fact; 
but since he and I have not the same view of things, he ought 
not to take it ill that I supply his defect, and that I lay down 
that which he would not. 

In the year 306, God having given peace to the church, 
after the cruel persecutions of Dioclesian, the people of 
Carthage being assembled by the direction of some neigh- 
bouring bishops, chose Ca3cilianus for their bishop in the 
place of-Mensurius, who had been dead some time before, 
and Caecilianus afterwards received his ordination at the 
hands of Felix Bishop of Aptungus. This election had 
displeased some of that church through their private inte- 
rests, "so that they formed a party against him ; and thi« 
party having called Secundus Primate of Numidia with a 
great many other bishops to the number of seventy, they 
made his ordination void, and ordained one Majorinus in hi« 
place. Csecilianus was upheld by a great part of the church, 
and kept himself in his bishopric. Majorinus was upheld 
also by those of his party, and the bishops of Numidia; 
which made them set up at Carthage altar against altar; 
that is to say, that each bishop set up his assemblies apart, 
and so the church of Carthage was rent. But this division 
did not stop at Carthage; for the bishops of Africa took part, 
some with Caecilianus, and the others with Majorinus; one 
of these was called Donatus, from whose name all tliat sect 
came in the end to be called Donatists. 
^ Each party laboured to fortify themselves by reasons; the 
Donatists, on their side, at first accused Felix the ordainer of 
Caecilianus, and afterwards Caecilianus himself, of having 
been traditorsj that is to sa^'^, of having delivered their Bibles 
to the Pagans for them to burn them, during the persecu- 
tions. The others, on the contrary, maintained that it was a 
false accusation, of which they had neither conviction nor 
proof, because that Caecilianus had not been heard before his 
condemnation; and they also accused some of those wlio 
had condemned him, of having been theniselves traditors. 
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and to have mutually absolved one another of that crime in a 
synod which they had held. The quarrel growing high, the 
Donatists presented a petition to the Emperor Constantine^ 
to entreat of him some judges; because that in Africa they 
were all divided, and parties. The emperor conmiissioned 
for that purpose, Milchiades Bishop of Rome, Merodes 
Bishop of Milan, Maternus Bishop of Cologne, Rhetidus 
Bishop of Autun, and Marinus Bishop of Aries. These 
judges met together with some other bishops of Italy, all in 
number to nineteen, and having taken an exact knowledge of 
that business, they justified Caecilianus^ and confirmed him 
in his bishopric; nevertheless, without making void either 
the ordination of Majorinus, or that of his successors: but the 
Donatists would not acquiesce in this judgments They said, 
that Milchiades had himself been a traditor^ and that he de- 
fended the trddilorsi They had recourse again to the empe-' 
ror, who ordained that the cause should be searched again, 
and determined in a council at Aries, where the Donatists 
having been again condemned, they appealed to the empe* 
ror's own person ; and the emperor having taken cognizance 
of it himself, condemned them* 

Afler all this, the obstinacy of the Donatists was so great, 
that in&tcad of submitting themselves to so many judgments, 
they chose rathel- to separate themselves from the whole 
church. They made therefore a general schisto with the 
whole Christian world; and to colour it with some appear- 
ance of reason, they maintained that all the world had faUen 
into apostasy through the mere communion which it had 
with the truditor Caecilianus. They would no more own 
either any church or Christianity in the world, but what was 
in their party ; and they rebaptized all those w^ho had been 
baptized in the church since the business of Caecilianus. 
St* Augustine and the other fathers of Africa had fairly told 
them that Caecilianus was innocent; that though he should 
not have been innocent, the judges coujd have dgne no less 
than to have absolved bimi there having be«n no proofs 
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against him; and that though even the judges should have 
judged wrong, yet all the world could not have been guilty of 
that crime, since the greater part of the churches, and of the 
persons ttiat composed them, had had no knowleo^CLof that 
affair; that though they should have had knowledge of it, 
they could have done no otherwise than to refer it to judges; 
or lastly, not being willing to refer it to judges, prudence and 
charity would have obliged them to have born with the 
wicked in the externd communion of the church, rather 
than to have broken peace and Christian unity for personal 
crimes, which were not communicated to them who had no 
part in thein. All these reasons did not hinder the Donatists 
from remaining obstinate in their conclusion, which was, 
that all the church had lost its righteousness by the com- 
munion which it had with Caecilianus; and that there was 
HO more any Christianity in the world, except in the party 
of D(xiatus. From hence it was, that the question arose 
between them, which of the two parties was the church. 

Upon this history, we must make four observations, 
which perhaps will not b^ impertinent in the end. 

The first is. That the Donatists would not own that party 
for orthodox which was contrary to them, whom they accused 
neither of any error in the faith nor any depravation of 
worship, and that the church on its side did not accuse the 
Donatists of any heresy in the faith. For as for the 
question of the validity or invalidity of the baptism of 
heretics, neither the one nor the other made that the occasion 
c£ their breach, and it was not upon that that the Donatists 
founded their separation. " We confess both one sort and 
the other,'' said Crescwiius, " one and the same Jesus 
Christ, bom, dead, and risen again. We have one and 
the same religion, and the same sacraments, and there i& 
IV) difference bet\yeen us about the practice of Christianity."* 
St. Augustine said also, " That their difference was not 

^ Au^. copt^ CfescoQ. 1U>. 2. cap. ^ 
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about the head, but about the body; that is to say, that 
their dispute was not about Jesus Christ our Saviour, but 
about his church:^'* and elsewhere, " That they agreed 
in baptisrti, in the creed, and in the other sacratnents of our 
Lord."t All the pretence of this rupture was the personal 
faults of two or three bishops, which were not proved on one 
side nor owned on the other, and whereof the greatest part of 
the world had no knowledge : so that the dispute concerning 
the church was not between two communions that contested 
orje with the other about the purity of doctrine, but between 
two communions which mutually acknowledged one another 
to be orthodox, yet disputed one with the other the title of 
the quality of the church of Jesus Christ. 

The second observation that I shall make is. That the 
opposite party to the Donatists, and which the Donatists 
acknowledged to be orthodox, was then actually and in 
effect spread over the whole earth ; that is to say, that it had 
a great extent among the nations thereof; whereas that of 
the Donatists was shut up within one small part of Africa. 
It was upon this, that they abused a passage of the Canticles, 
(Cant. I. 7.) which they read after this manner, " Tell me, 
O thou whom my soul loveth, where thou feedest, where 
thou makest thy flocks to rest in the south :" explaining 
this in the southy as if he would have noted the place, and 
said in Africa^ whereas it should be read at no&n^day^ 
merely to note the hour of the day when the shepherd led 
his flock under some shade for their rest. This is that 
which makes St. Augustine also speak to them sometimes 
of the apostolical churches, and those to whom St. John 
wrote his Apocalypse, with whom they had no communion, 
and to reproach them so often for being separated from all 
the world. $ 

The third observation is, That that society which the 

• Aug. lib. de unit. Eccles. cap. 4. t Aug, Ep. 4S. 

X Aug. lib. de unitat. Ecc!e!. cap. 14. 
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Donatists acknowledged to be orthodox, and which was in 
efiect spread oyer many nations, had not cut ofi* the Dcnia- 
tists from its communion, nor had separated the former 
frc»n it, if they had not excommunicated Ihcm,* nor pro- 
nounced anathemas against those who should not liold 
Csecilianus to be innocent, or the traditors to have boei^ 
good men. .When any one of them returned to the church, 
they did not seek to make them renounce any other thing 
than their schism, nor to embrace any tiling besides peace. 
And even in the judgment of the Synod of Rome, Mil- 
chiades and his brethren offered to hold communion with 
the bishops that Majorinus had ordained ;* and in the con-^ 
ference at Carthage, they offered to the Donatist bishops 
to own them for bishops, and to preserve their sees to them^ 
without requiring any other condition of them than that of 
brotherly unity .+ It was therefore the Donatists who 
separated themselves wilfully out of a mere spirit of division, 
and the chujrch vy^s, in respect of them, \n a passive se- 
paration, 

X>ast}y, The fourth observation is. That although the 
Donatists should have had any just occasion to separate, 
yet they had urged their separation notwithstanding as fiir as 
it could go; for they had carried it so far, as even to break 
that general bond which yet in some measure united all 
those who make an external profession of Chriatianity, 
good and bad, orthodox and heretics, which 3^et in some 
manner make but one body, in opposition to pagans, and 
other people absolutely infidels. Their principle was, 
That all the Christians in the world, except the pnrty of 
Donatus, being sullied with the contagion of the traditor 
Csecilianus, all that they had also done became sullied, by 
the uncleanness of their persons; and upon this principle, 
they condemned the Christianity of the universal churcli, 
they rejected her baptism and her sacraments, although 

• Aug. Epist. 162. t Collat. Car^ 1. art. 16, 
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^at the bollom they had the same with her, and they looked 
upon that society to be no otherwise than an assembly 
of pagans and infidels, with whom they wonld have no- 
thing common. This is what St. Augustine reproached 
them with in divers places in his writings : " They say that 
they are Christians; but they say also that they onli/ ar« 
60.* They make no scruple to say, that tKey know that 
out of their sect there are no Christians-. "t " You hold," 
says he to them el&ewhere, " that all Christian holiness 
has been abolished among the nations where the apostles 
had established it, because they have communicated wfth 
those whom your fathers condemned in their Council of 
Carthage. $ Therefore it was that they thought themselves 
grievously affronted, when the Catholics called them their 
brethren; they fled from their communion, they would not 
so much as sit together with them; and they rebaptized 
all those who had been baptized in the church, when they 
came over to their communion, neither more nor less than 
if they had come out of paganism, because they maintained 
that in effect the church was absolutely perished throughout 
all the earth, except in their party. 

These are the matters of feet that I have thought myself 
bound to explain. We must now return to the objection 
of the author of the Prejudices, and examine it in the 
meaning of St. Augustine and the African f'athers: the 
propositions of v;hich it is composed. The first is, " That 
there is a church from which it is never allowed any man to 
separate himself, under what pretence soever, and from 
which all those who do so separate themselves are schis- 
matics."^ This first proposition is ambiguous, aind so con- 
fused, that it is difficult to comprehend in what sense the 

• Aug. contr. Epistol. Parmen. 1. 1. c. S. 

t Ibid lib. 2. cap. 2. &: alibi passim. 

J Aug. lib. de EccL unit. cap. 1(5, Aug. contr. Gaud. lib. 3, 

§ Prejug. cb. «. ]iag^ 162^ 
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tiuthor of the Prejudices has meant it. Erery one knows 
that there is in the world a body of people, or of nations, 
v^ho profess themselves to be Christians, and to whom 
one may still in some manner give the name of the church, 
iiecause that all such Christians are yet in some respect 
ivithin the general call of the Gospel. Is it therefore thi« 
church of which he means to speak? But what likelihood is 
there, that to accuse us of schism, he should liave formed 
«o vague an idea of the church, since he knows very well 
that we are no more separated from this body than th^ 
other eommunions that compose it are, or than the Church 
of Rome herself in particular is? Every one knows that 
this body of Christians is divided into divers communions, of 
particular societies, that bear the name of churches; as the 
Greek, the Roman, the Protestant, the Coptick, the Jacobite, 
the Nestorian, the Armenian. Does he mean arty one of 
these churches / But if that be so, why does he not distinctly 
and without any hesitation tell us which it is, and if he 
would that it should be that of RonK3, what ground is there 
to believe that he would have it so? Why did he not ex- 
plain himself, why did he hesitate, even to say, " That 
it should be in our choice, whether that church should be the 
Greek, or the Nestorian, or the Jacobite, and that he 
did not pretend to determine it?"* To what jiurpose are 
all these goings about? Every one know^s still that God 
always preserves in the world his truly faithful and his 
children, who are the true church, which he has predestinated 
to eternal salvation. Butihe author of the Prejudices has 
formerly declared himself against this notion of the church, 
and he is so very earnest to reject it, that we cannot impute 
it to him without doing him wror»g. We cannot even be- 
lieve that he means that we ought not to separate ourselves 
from a communion when it is orthodox , and when those 
yifho separate themselves from it arc schismatics. For 

• Chap. 3. p. 177. 
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he has also declared himself against this notion of the 
church, " because," says he, " in taking this way, the 
lamination of schism would be remitted to that of the 
opinions, and that we must always know whether the com' 
munion that they forsake is orthodox,"* which is that which 
he would avoid. What therefore is this chufch? "It is," 
nays he, " the Catholic Church wheresoever it be."t We 
are now as wise as we were before; for it always remaini 
to be inquired into, What is that Catholic Church? I freely 
confess, that it seems to me that he would point it out tout 
by a certain mark, which is its visible extension throughout 
ftll nations; but in effect, he does it not: for he says, in the 
end, that this is but a negative mark, that is to say, " that 
every society which has not that mark, is not the church :"$ 
fio that, according to him, this is a mark only proper to shew 
vrhat it is not, and not to shew what it is. Whence 
therefore shall we know what this church is ? Moreover, his 
proposition is not only ambiguous through the word churchy 
but it is further so through that of separation, for there 
is more than one sort of separation: there are such as are 
unjust and criminal in their own nature, and there are 
others which are only so in causes and circumstances; there 
are also such as are permitted, and those that deserve to be 
condemned; there are necessary ones, and such as are rash; 
•o that one cannot make any general proposition upon this 
matter, which would not be captious, and calculated to mis- 
lead. It is necessary therefore, in order to his acting with 
sincerity, that the author of the Prejudices should openly 
explain his meaning, which he labours to establish by the 
authority of St. Augustine and the other fathers; and after 
having so cleared and established it, he should propose the 
conclusion that he would pretend to draw from it; for then, 
we should see whether we ought to yield or deny it. But 
tp begin a convincmg argument by a principle so vague and 

• Chap. 3. p. 174. t ih. p. 177. J lb. p. 184. 
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nfused as this that we have seep, and even to affect that 
sion, without being willing to explain himself, is in my 
aent a procedure very fit to be suspected, and which 
justly make us doubt, that instead of a convincing 
Bcnt, he gives us nothing but a fallacy, 
iciear this doubt, it will be here necessary to give a 
and distinct idea of the doctrine of St. Augustine upon 
ulgect about which we are disputing. First, then, we 
know, that this father acknowledged that the truly 
id only, and the truly just, in opposition to the wicked, 
TTiurldly, ihfidels and heretics, were the true church 
sriy so called; and this is what may be proved by 
imte number of passages. " It must not be imagined," 
be, in his answer to Petilianus, "that the wicked 
^ to the body of Jesus Christ, which is the church, 
• a pretence that they corporally partake of the sacra- 
s. The sacraments are holy even in such persons; 
!iey serve only to increase their condemnation, because 
give and receive them unworthily. And as for them, 
are not in that assembly of the church of Jesus Christ, 
li, consisting in his members, increases by being 
lacted and fitly joined with the increase of God. For 
diurch is built upon a rock, according to what our 
wur said, * Upon this rock I will build my church,' and 
thers are only built upon the sand, as the same Lord 
I will liken him who heareth my words, and doth not 
they teach, to a foolish man who built his house upon 
land/'* And elsewhere, " Both the good and the 
ed may baptize; but there is but one only God, always 
, who can wash the conscience: The wicked are 
fore at present condemned by Jesus Christ, because 
have a wicked and defiled conscience, and at present 
are not of his body which is the church, although 
hurch herself is ignorant that they are not; for Jesu^ 

Aug. advers. litt. Pctil. 1. 2. cap. S. 
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Christ cannot have any of his members condemned. Scr 
that they baptize, being themselves out of the church. 
For God is not pleased that all these monsters ghouW be 
reckoned among the members of that only dove, nor that 
they should enter into his enclosed garden, the keeper 
whereof can never }je deceived."* Apd elsewhere, " Whe- 
ther they seem to be in the church, or whether they be openly 
discovered to be out of it, that which is flesh is always flesh. 
Whether the chaff, dry as it is, dwells in the air, or 
whether it bo blown thither by the occasion of some tempta- 
tion, as by the wind, it is always chaff. Those who, being 
hardened by carnalit}^ are mingled in the assembly of the 
saints, cease not to be separated from the unity of that 
church which is without spot or wrinkle. "+ 

It is therefore certain, that St. Augustine acknowledged 
none to be properly the chiuch, but the truly faithful and 
truly righteous. But because that these faithful and these 
righteous are mixed with the wicked, the worldly, and 
heretics, in the circle of the same external call, as the chaff is 
with the good seed in the same floor, or as the tares are 
mingled with the good wheat in the same field; 

We must note, in the second place, that St. Augustine 
gives another notion of the church, which he calls the 
mixed church ;% and it is to explain this notion, that he 
sets before us all the comparisons that the Scripture msJces 
use of to represent the mixture of the good with the bad in the 
seme call; that of the field where the Son of man casts his 
seed, and where the enemy arose in the night and sowed his 
tares also, so that the wheat and the tares must grow there 
together till the time of harvest; that of the net which th^ 
fisherman cast into the sea, and which enclosed equally 
the''good and bad fish; that of the floor whtre the good grai» 

♦ Aug. contr. Crescon. lib. 2. cap. 2. 
t Aug. de Bapt. contr. Donat. L 1. c. 17. 
X Aug. passim. 
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is mixed with the chaff; and that of the house in which there 
are vessels of gold and silver, and others of wood and earth. 
It is for the same thing that he makes use of the distinction 
of " the true body of Jesus Christ, and the mixed body 
of Jesus Christ;"* meaning by true, the truly faithful and 
righteous only, and by mixed, the faithful and righteous 
joined with those who are not so; and that both together, by 
reason of their mixture in one and the same external call, 
make in a manner but one and the same body. He maUes 
use for the same purpose of the distinction of being of the 
churcb^ and beii^ in the diurch; and he would that none 
but the truly faithful and righteous are of the church, but 
that the others are in the ehurch;t and by this means he 
Ibrms two ideas of the church, the one distinct, and the 
other confused: the distinct vestrains tlie churcli precisely to 
those in whom she properly consists, and who are her true 
members, end these are the truly righteous and'feithful ; but 
the eonfttsed includes all those who externally profess them* 
selves le be Christians, the good wheat and the tares, the 
chaif and the good seed, the good and the bad fish, the 
vessels of fold and silver, and those of wood and earth ; an4 
in this confbsed notion, the church is the field, the floor, the 
net, mnd the house, whereof the holy Scriptures speak. 

But as this mixture which I have spoken of may be 
undenstood two ways, either in respect of manners, or in 
regard of doctrines ; 

We must note, in the third place, that this notion of the 
XXMKed church, according to Hi. Augustine, is divided into 
two; ibr he would have us sometimes conceive of it as a 
body wherein the righteous are only mingled with the unrigh- 
iBfUS^ that is to say, with the wicked, whose manners are 
vicious and corrupited, and sometimes also he would have us 
conceive it as a body where the heretics are mixed with thq 

• Aug. de Doctr. cbr. 1. 3. c. 32. 
t Aug. de Baptt contr. Donst L 7. c. 51. 
VOL. Ijr. Or 
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truly faithful, as well as the righteous with the unrighteous. 

* 

In the former case, the mixed church is a pure communion 
in respect of doctrine, Ibut corrupted in regard of manners; 
and in the second, it is a communion not only corrupted in 
regard of manners, but impure also and corrupted in regard 
of its tenets. These two sorts of mixture are without doubt 
in the hypothesis of St. Augustine; the first made the whole 
subject of his dispute against the Donatists; and as for the 
second, he often explains himself iri his books, and parti- 
cularly in the Psalms against the Donatists, where he says, 
" That after Jesus Christ had purged his floor by the 
preaching of the cross, the righteous were as the new seed 
which he spread abroad over all the earth, to the end they 
should make another harvest at the end of the world. But 
that this harvest grew up amidst the tares, because there are 
heresies enerj/ where, Hcbc messis crescit inter zizania 
quia sunt hasreses ubique.^^* In that same Psalm, and 
elsewhere in divers places, he quotes the example of the 
Jewish Church, in which he says that the saints, the pro- 
phets, and the righteous, were mixed not only wath the 
wicked, whose manners were debauched and criminal, but 
also with the superstitious and idolaters; this leaves no 
difficulty about it; for idolatry is the greatest of all here- 
sies. 

We must note, in the fourth place, that St. Augustine 
would have us consider the mixed church ip two difterent 
states. For as for that which respects men's manners, he 
says that sometimes the wicked do not prevail over the 
righteous, either in number or authority; but that sometimes 
also they prevail in such a manner, that the good are often 
oppressed under their multitude, and this is that which 
he trejats particularly of in his Third Book agfeiinst Parme- 
Tiian. And so in regard of heresies, he means, that some- 
times they grow so powerful, as to infect almost all the 

* Aug. Ps. contr. Donat. 
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body: and this, is what he expressly shews in a letter- to 
Vincentius a Donatist Bishop, and in that which he wrote to 
Hesychius.* 

Thus it is that St. Augustine has conceived of the church, 

and according to these different notions, and these different 

states, he has spoken differently of separations from it. 

As for that which regards the truly righteous and faithful, 

there is no question but that he thought that we ought to 

have not only an internal communion of charity with them, 

founded upon the unity that is between all the members of 

ttie mystical body of Jesus Christ, who have all one and 

tl^e same faith, one and the same piety, and the same 

righteousness; but an external communion aI«o, wlucb 

consists in joining with them in the same assemblies., in par^ 

taking of the same sacraments, in approving their faith, piety^ 

and good works ; and in one word, in accounting them their 

brethren, as far as it is possible for them to know theni. BulL 

this is not that which makes the difficulty ; all the question is 

concerning the mixed chiarch., and all the dispute is to know 

kow, according to St. Augustine, the corn and the tares, that 

16 to say^ the truly faithful and the heretics, ought to remain 

together in the same communion^ and in what case they 

might separate themselves. 

We must therefore note, in the fiflh place, that in the 
doctrine of that father, there is a certain separation that 
a man oan never make, under any pretence whatsoever, 
without being a schismatic; and that there. is another that he 
may lawfully make, and which it is sometimes necessary 
that he should. He has distinguished between two external 
bonds that should unite us to one another; the first is that of 
the external and general call to Christianity, the second is 
tkat of the participation of the same sacraments, and the 
same assemblies. It is the first bond that St. Augustine 
'Would have to be inviolable, not only in regard of the faithful 

• Aug. Ep. 48. & E^). ^'- 
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between themselves, but also in regard of the wicked and 
heretics; and not only while we suffer them to be in the 
public ' assemblies, but even then when we exeomrtiunical^ 
Ihem, and deprive them of the communion of the sacraments. 
And thus it is that be understands that whkh Jsesus Christ 
said in his parable, ^^ That the tares ought not to be plucked 
up which the enemy had sown among the good wheat in the 
ftame field; l^ut that he would leave both to grow togetiier 
until the harvest:" (Matt. 13. 2», 30.) and it is this kind of 
unity whereof he says, that there is no just necessity of ever 
treaking^-Prascidende unitatis nulla estjusia neeessitas;^ 
it is the unity of the same net that enclosed both good 
and bad fish, the unity of the same floor that contained 
both the good seed and the chaff, the unity of the same 
field where the tares grew up with the wl^at, the unity of 
the same house where there are vessels of wood and earth, 
with those of gold and silver: and in a word, this unity that 
We call the external and general call to Christianity, It 
is therefore first of all in this sense that he means that 
there is a church fk*om which we ought never to separate 
Ourselves, under any pretence whatsoever, and from which all 
those who separate themselves are schismatics; for he 
understands it of that mixed church, that field, that floor, that 
net, that common house, out of which we miist never 
go forth, nor drive out others, however wicked and heretical 
they may be, there being ncme but God who can make 
this separation, and who will in effect make it at the end of 
the world. And as it was thus that the Donatists had 
separated themselves, so it was chiefly upon this that be con- 
vinced them of schism; for they owned none Rmt Christians, 
but those of their own parly; they rejected the baptism of all 
the rest; they looked upon them as pagans, who had no 
more any shadow of Christianity; and when proselytes 
came over to thenj, they made them pass through all th6 

* Aug. centr. Ep. Parm^n. UIk 2. cap. 1 1. 
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degrees of the catechumeniy before they would receive 
them; and they began to make them Christians anew, as if 
they had come out of a society of absolute infidels, as 
I have noted in my fourth observation on their hi8tor}\ This 
distinction that I have of these two sorts of separation, is 
clearly to be found in the doctrine of St. Augustine. He 
notes both the one and the other in his Third Book against 
Parmentan, wheise he treats of this matter very largely* 
" When any brother," says he, " that is to say, any Christian 
among those who are in the society of the church, falls into 
sins so great that they judge worthy of an anathema, I 
wouM have them proceed to his excommunication, if that 
may be done without any danger of schism; but yet in 
ought to be done with that charity that St. Paul recommends 
to us, to wit, that we should not treat him as an enemy, 
but correct him as a brother; for you are not called to pluck 
up, but to correct. If he does not acknowledge nor correct 
his fault by repentance, he wilfully goes out of himself from 
the church, and it will be his own will that separates him 
from the Christian unity. Our Lord himself said to his 
servants, when they would pluck up the tares mixed with the 
wheat, * Leave them to grow up te^ther until harvest;' and 
begives the reason, to wit, ' Lest,^ says he, ' that in plucking 
up the tares, you pluck up the wheat also.' ''* See here 
precisely these two separations whereof I speak, the one 
that deprives of the communion of the sacraments, and the 
other which breaks off Christian unity; one which is but to 
correct J and the other which goes as far as to pluck up. 
Tills fiither alleges, for the same thing, tlie example of 
St. Paul, who in the excommunication of the incestuous 
person in Corinth, did indeed deliver that miserable person to 
Satan; but only " for the destruction of. the flesh, that the 
s{Mrit might be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus ;"t 

• Aiig. contr. Ep. Parmcn. L S, cap. 2, 

* 

t Ibid. cap. 1. 
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that is to say, that he deprived him of the communion of the 
sacraments, but that he did not wholly pluck him up out of the 
field of the church.* He aHeges yet further, what the same 
apostle wrote to the Thessalonians, " If any man obey not our 
Word by this epistle, note that man, and have no company 
with him, that he may be ashamed: yet count him not as an 
enemy, but admonish him as a brother." 2 Thess. 3. 14, 15. 
He alleges lastly, that which St. Paul wrote to the Corinthiansi 
touching the same incestuous penitent, that they ought to 
pardon him; " lest Satan should get an advantage over us; 
for we are not ignorant of his devices." 2 Cor. 2. 11. " What 
means the apostle," says he, " by these words, ' Lest Satan 
ihould get an advantage over us, for w^e are not ignorant 
of his devices?^ It is that under the appearance of a just 
seyerity, he sometimes persuades to a violent cruelty, 
desiring nothing more than to break the bond of peace and 
charity, well knowing that while that bond shall be preserved 
among Qiristians, he cannot hurt them, and that his devices 
And designs would vanish. "t There cannot be a more 
perfect example of that first separation given, than that of the 
Donatists in respect of the church ; for as I have said already, 
they so absolutely separated themselves from it, that they did 
not own it to be any longer Christian in any manner, and 
therefore it was that they re-baptized all those who came 
over to their party. But we cannot also give a better 
example of the second, than that of the church itself, in 
regard of the Donatists ; for although they would separate 
themselves from the church, yet the church did not fail to 
look upon them as Christians, and in some manner as bre* 
thren. " The Donatists," says St. Augustine, " are impious 
Ml going about to re-baptize all the world; but as for us who 
have better sentiments, we dare not even disapprove of the 
sacraments of God in a schismatical communion. In respect 
ftf the things about which we agree, they are yet with us; 

• Ibid. cap. I. t Hwd. 
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and in respect of the things about which we differ, they are 
separated from us . This approach to us, and this separation, 
are not ordered by the motions of the body, but by those of 
the mind; and as the union of bodies is made by the conti- 
nuity of the places they fill up, so the union of spirits also is^ 
made by the consent of wills. If those who have forsakea 
the unity of the church do other things than those that 9X9 
done in the church, they are in that respect separated from 
her ; but if they do that which is done in the church, they 
remain as yet in that respect in a common union. The 
Donatists are therefore with us in some things, and they ara 
separated from us in some others."* 

I cannot here avoid taking notice of the error into which 
the author of the Prejudices seems to have fallen, about the 
meaning of these words of St. Augustine in the Second 
fiook against Parmenian, Prcecidendcs unitatis nulla est 
justa necessitas — There is no just necessity to break off 
union. For it seems that he thought that this maxim re- 
garded all manner of separation, not tjonsidering that it only 
respects that of the Donatists, which consisted in the breaking 
the general bond of Christianity, and not that which consists 
in refusing our communion to those who corrupt religion by 
their pernicious superstitions and errors. If he had taken 
the pains to have read ten or twelve lines higher, he had 
found that St. Augustine had strongly established the neces* 
»ity of separating ourselves from heretics. ^' St. Paul," 
«ays that father, " writing to the Galatians, manifestly 
forbids them to hear those who did not preach Jesus Christ, 
but a fidsehood and a lie. 'If any one should preach another 
Gospel to you than what you have receive, let him be 
anathema/ "t He would that we should pronounce an 
anathema against those who preach to us any thing beyond 
what we have received. He says elsewhere, that there caa 

' ' * Aug. de Bapt. contr* Donat I. 1. c. 1. 
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be no just necessity of breaking of unity^ Who «ee« not 
that he must make a distinction, and that, According to hini) 
tiiere is a separation that is good, just, and necessary; waA 
another, unjust, unlawful, and schismatical ? 

Although this distinction is unquestionable, yet I dsaU nol 
ikil to produce here a canon that establishes it, out of the 
irery doctrine of St. Augustine, as clearly as we can desire it» 
It is in the Decree of Gratian, under, the name of Pope 
Urban, in these terms; "Some men say, that when we 
excommunicate persons who have deserved to be excom- 
taunicated, we go against the parable of the Gospel, where 
our Lord forbids us to pluck up the tares out of his field. 
They say also, that this is contrary to St. Augustine, who 
assures us that we ought not to divide its unity, and that vit 
must tolerate the wicked and not reject them. But, first, 
We answer, That if we ought not to excommunicate the 
lieretics and the wicked, St. Augustine would have done ill to 
have joined himself to the legates of the holy church of Rome, 
Md to some other holy bishops, to excommunicate Pehgius 
BndCseiestius, and to separate them from the church, because 
they brought in a new heresy mto it. But why also did the 
»ame St. Augustine, with the whole church of God, hol4 the 
Donatists to be justly excommuni<:;ated, against wbcHn these 
Ihings are written; and why did not they receive thfim into 
their communion, but only after signs of repentance, friid the 
im()osition of hands 1 Jesus Christ, who proposed the parable 
of the tares, dW not he clearly ordain excommunic^ion else^ 
where, sajring that if our brodier would not obey the diuich 
correcting him, we ought to reckon him as a heathen and it 
publican? That which manifestly sbewe us^ that it is onfe 
thing to excommunicate, and itnoth^r to pluck up; U«5 
discipline of the church excommunicates, but it does not 
pluck up." See here precisely that which St. Auguettne 
himself said, Non estis aderadicayidum^ sed ad corrigendum. 
From whence appears the truth of thftt which I have said, 
that according. to this father, tbere is a biMl 4S^paration, and 
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that is schismatical in its own nature, and another that 
is not so; and that although it is never permitted us to 
liiake the former, yet it does not follow that we may not 
mftke the latter, provided we do it upon just causes, and 
otMerire the rules of prudence and charity in it. 

* We must therefore lay it down as a certain truth, that St. 
Augustine thought jthat we might sometimes break the 
communion of the sacraments and assemblies; we are only 
concerned to know in what case he thought that that separa- 
tion should be made. 

To make this point clear, I shall say, in the sixth place, 
that when St. Augustine considered the church in the mere 
mixture with the wicked; that is to say, in the mixture with 
those whose manners are vicious and criminal, he taught, that 
those who are in office in the church, may proceed to the ex- 
eommunication of impenitent sinners, when those sinners are 
few in number, and when there is ground to believe that they 
may disturb the peace of the church ; but if the crime includes 
a whole multitude, and that the body in general is infected, 
then he would that the good should content themselves to 
preserve their own righteousness, without partaking of the 
sins of the wicked; he would that they should groan under it, 
and pray to God; but he would not that they should separate 
themselves. " When the evil," says he, " has seized the 
greater number, nothing remains for the good to do, but to 
groan and lament." And a little lower, " If the contagion 
of sin has invaded the multitude, then it is necessary that 
discipline should be used with mercy, for the counsels of 
separation are vain, pernicious, and sacrilegious."* But 
when he considers the church not only as a mixture of good 
and wicked, but also as a mixture of the truly faithful and 
heretics, I maintain that he has formally acknowledged the 
justice and necessity of a separation, not only in regard of 
some particular persons, but in regard even of entire societies^ 

« Aug. contr. EfK Parmen. lib. 3. cap. e. 
VOL. II. R 
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provided they go not so far as that which he calls eradictjUian* 
\Ve have absady noted that he would, according to St. Paul, 
that we should pronounce an anathema against those who 
preach another Gospel than that which he has preached. 
But this very thing gives the faithful a right to reject tb« 
communion of heretical societies, and to separate themselves 
from their assemblies. In his Book of the True ReUgion, 
be exemplifies it as a very strange thing, and very con- 
demnable, that the heathen philosophers, who had other 
sentiments concerning divinity than the people, should par- 
take in the worship of the people. '^ In their schools^^^ says 
he, *^ they had sentiments differing from those of the people, 
and yet notwithstanding they had temples common with the 
people. The people and their priests were not ignorant that 
these philosophers had opinions contrary to theirs touching 
the nature of the gods, since every philosopher was not afraid 
of publishing his opinions, and of labouring at the same time 
to recommend them to others; and yet nevertheless, with that 
diversity of sentiments, they did not fail to assist at the 
public worship without being hindered by any body."* 
A man that speaks after this manner, would not think it HI, 
that any should separate themselves from heretical com- 
munions. But he explains himself still more clearly after- 
wards: for he says, " That if the Christian Religion should 
do nothing else but correct that vice, it would deserve 
infinite praises." And he adds immediately after, " That it 
appears by the example of so many heretics that have 
deviated from the rule of Christianity, that they would not 
admit to the communion of the sacraments those who taught 
concerning God the Father, his wisdom and his grace, other- 
wise than the truth would allow them, and who would 
persuade men to receive th^r false doctrine.— -But that is not 
oply to be found true in regard of the Manichees, and of some 
others who have other sacraments than we, but also ia 
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r^;ard of those who, having the same sacraments, have 
i^ntiments differing from us in other things, and errors 
whieh they obstinately defend; for they are shut out from 
the Catholic communion, and the participation of those same 
«icrament8 which they have common with us."^ 

From whence comes it to pass therefore, you will say, 
that St. Augustine seems sometimes to ascribe to the ortho- 
dox the right only of a passive separation, in regard of 
heretical societies ? that is to say, that he would not that we 
shoidd separate from them, even then when they separate 
themselves. For he says in some place, that though the 
troiBiors should have openly maintained in the church that 
their action was good and holy, that is to say, that they ought 
to have delivered up their Bibles to the pagans for tnem to 
bum them, and that though they should even have wrote on 
that subject, " provided they had not set up their assemblies 
apart, nor separated themselves, yet we ought not to have 
abandoned, for them, the good wheat :"+ which signifies 
this, that we ought not to separate ourselves from those, 
though their doctrine whereof he had spoken was detest- 
able, contrary to &ith, conscience, and good manners. In 
effect, he speaks almost always of the heretical societies of 
his time, as of those who had cut themselves off from the 
communion of the church, and whom the church had not 
rejected, I answer, that St. Augustine would have us 
fiufikr the communion of heretics in certain cases, but that he 
would have us also in other cases to separate ourselves from 
them. While we are in no danger of partaking with their 
eisors, neither in effect nor in appearance, but that wo may 
preserve the profession of our faith pure, without consenting 
to impiety, or seeming to consent to it, and that there should 
not be on the part of the heretics that obstinacy of opinion, he 
would have us suffer their communion. For it is the 

* Aug. de ver. Relig. cap. 5. 

^ Coptr. Crescoo. lib. 3. cap* S8v 
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maQifest doctrine of this faUier, that in the ^society of the 
diurch no one is responsiUe but for his own crimes, and not 
finr those of others, at least if he take no part with them, or 
4o not approve them, or consent to them. So that whik 
there is no obstinacy in maintaining error, while there is m 
danger of being seduced, and while one is not bound to take 
any part in the evil, nor to hide one's faith and piety under the 
▼ail of hypocrisy, this father yields that we should have 
communicH) with heretics, as the ancient prophets had 
oonmiunion with the idolaters of their times, and as Jesu9 
Christ and his disciples bad communion with the Phariseejg 
and Sadducees, and were found among them in tlie same asr 
semblies. But when there is an invincible opinionativeness, 
and error is so deeply rooted that there is no more hope of iU 
being healed, St. Augustine would, in this case, that a man 
should separate bimself from their c(»nmunion. This is that 
which he teaches in the same Book of the True Religion; 
** The church," says he, '^ suffers their error, while they hav^ 
no accusers, or do not defend their Mse opinions with 
obstinacy ; but when they are ajccused, and defend themselves 
obstinately in their opinions, she separates them from her 
communion ;''*^ which is formally to acknowledge the right 
of active separation in an orthodox church. And from the 
same we may evidently conclude, that this father does not 
approve that we should remain in an heretical communion 
when there is the least necessity of partaking in error, 
wickedness, or superstition, whether in effect or appearance; 
and that h^ would on the contrary conclude, that in this case 
the -good should separate themselves, for the preservation of 
their own righteousness. But to throw a still greater light 
on this matter, we must note that, according to the doctrine 
pf this father, every society, whatsoever it be, that determines 
a false doctrine, and publishes books of it, to teach posterity, 
land who will have none receive its communion but those who 

^ Aug. de ver. Relig. capf 6. 
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• 

approye that doctrine, in giviDg the orthodox a just occasion 
to separate themselves, ^he herself first of all breaks the 
bond of unity, and it is she that makes the active separation, 
and becomes schismatical. This is that which he teaches in his 
tioati^e agsunsj; Cresconius. This Donatist had said to him, 
that if be did not approve of the crime of the tradilorsy if on 
the conUrary it displeased him, he ought to fiy from and 
^dumdon the church of the traditors. To answer to this, St. 
Augustine says, first of all, that though there should have 
been traditors in his church, yet he ought not to forsake it, 
while he did not communicate with their crime; and that on 
the contrary he condemned it, and laboured to correct it by 
preaching and discipline. He proves it by the example of 
St. Cyprian, who declaimed against the vices of the church, 
Init who did not separate himself from it: and by that of 
JDavid, of Samuel, of Isaiah, of Jeremiah, of Zachariah, and 
other saints, who cried out against the transgressors of the 
law, yet without separating themselves notwithstanding. 
Since inmiediately after he adds, ^^ Is it that the traditors • 
have instituted some new sacraments, or some new baptism ? 
][s it that they have composed books to teach others to do or 
imitate the action of the traditors^ or that they have recom- 
mended those books to posterity, or that we hold and follow 
that doctrine ? If they had done so, and suffered no person to 
have been in their communion but those who would read 
their books, and approve that doctrine, I say that they would 
have separated themselves from the unity of the church; and 
if you saw me in their schism, you would then have reason 
to say, that I was in the church of the traditors."* These 
words note clearly what I have said, that when a church 
teaches a &lse doctrine, which it makes to enter into the use 
of the sacraments, and that it would receive into its com* 
munion none but those who approve it, it is not only Just to 
^parate from her, but it is she herself that breaks the bond 

* Contr. CrescoD. lib. S. cap. SS. 
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of the unity of the church, and casts hefself into schism. 

But this is precisely that which the Church of Rome does 

in respect of us; for she has not 6nly decided as of faitb, 

the doctrines that we do not believe to be true; she has not 

6nly set forth books to teach those tenets to posterity, bat 

die has cut off all those from her communion, who wOI 

not believe them after the manner that she teaches Iheni. So 

that we have in this respect a just reason to say, that it 

% sbe that has made the active separation; and if it be 

true that we have reason in the foundation, it is she that has 

'l>roken the Christian unity, and to which the schism ought to 

\» imputed, and not to us, who are in a mere passive 

teparation. From whence, by the way, it ftirther follows, 

that to the deciding the question of the schism that is 

lietween us, and to know which of the two parties is to 

|>kme, we must necessarily come to the discussion of the 

«mtroverted articles. For if the Church of Rome has 

decided nothing that is not conformable to the Gospel, 

the has a right to reject all those from her communion, who 

^refuse to believe her doctrine; we will grant this: but if she 

Tias decided errors, it is certain also, that the necessity which 

the has imposed on others to believe and practise them 

in order to their being in her communion, renders her guilty 

,of schism. All depends therefore on the discussion of the 

foundation. For there is no ground left of doubting that 

according to the doctrine of St. Augustine, it is not only 

permitted, but even necessary to the orthodo^c in some 

certain cases, to be no longer joined in the a9semblies of 

those who teach those errors^ and to live separated from 

their communion. We shall see, iA the close, whether that 

multitude and visible extension can take away that right 

from a small party restrained to a few persons and places; 

for there remains nothing but this doubt to be taken away: 

but to effect this, we must go on to the examination of the 

3Ccond proposition of the author of the Prejudices. 

'• The infallible and perpetual mark,'^ says he, " to kaow 
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the church by, according to St. Augustine and the other 
African Fathers, is a visible extension throughout all nations^ 
because that visible extension, according to them, agreed 
with the church in all ages, and that it is a negative mark; 
that is to say, that every society which has not that 
•xtension, is not the church: so that this aiguing is always 
just — ^Your society is shut up in a small part of the world, 
therefore it is not the church. It is," adds he, ^^ by this 
principle, that St. Augustine has disputed against th» 
Donatists, and convicted them of being schismatics." 

This proposition is not less captious ncx* less ambiguouir 

than the former. For if the author of the Prejudices meana 

that that visible extension is a perpetual mark of the orthodoa^ 

communion, that always distinguishes it from impure or 

heretical oonununions, so that this orthodox communion, 

as fiur as it is visible, can never be restrained to a few perscmft 

«iid places, it is certain that this was not the opinion of St. 

Augastine, nor that of the other fathers; and it is certain 

also, that the celebrated authors of the Church of Rome 

reject the proposition in this sense, as false and absurd; 

imd that, in effect, it is manifestly contrary to experience* 

To 8^ finrth the truth of what I propose, I will begin with 

experjeooe; and as that of our age presents itself first to our 

view, I say, that if we must act at this day according to the 

jHrinciple, Thai the true orthodox church ought to be vtsi" 

Uy extended over all nations^ we inust conclude that ther» 

is no true orthodox church in the world. For it is most true, 

that of all the communions which at this day divide Christie 

anity, there is not any one to whom this mark is applicable, 

I will not say that there are divers parties in the knowQ 

world which have not so much as yet heard of Christianity, 

nor that there are others who afler having received it have 

absolutely rejected it to embrace^the Mahometan religion. I 

will not here speak of the Greek communion separated frpoi 

the Roman, or of the Coptick or Nestorian, or of the Jaco* 

kites or Armeniap; which evideptly have qot that vi^iblt 
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extension throughout all nations. I will only speak of the 
Roman and the Protestant, as they are at present. " He 
must/' says the author of the Ppejudices, " be wholly blind, 
that can dare to maintain that the society of Calvinists, 
which is wholly shut out of Italy, Spain, Flanders, a great 
part of Germany, Swedeland, Denmark, Muscovy, Asia, 
Africa, of almost all America, is that which Jesus Christ has 
spread over all the world.''* But before he argues after this 
manner, he ought to take heed, that we cannot say the same 
thing of the Roman communion. For is it not true, that it 
18 at this day excluded from Swedeland, Denmark, a* great 
part of Germany, a part of Switzerland, a part of Greece, 
Muscovy, Africa, Ethiopia, Persia, Tartary, China, Japan, 
of the Indies, and from the greatest part of America? An(i 
the author of the Prejudices ought not to pretend the prevail- 
ing of some colonies of missionaries, whom the P6pe sends 
here and there to gain proselytes: for since he will not have 
it that we should gain any thing by the colonies of English 
^nd Dutch, who have established themselves in all parts of 
the world, why would he help himself by the missionaries 
and pensionaries that the congregations defde propaganda 
maintain in foreign countries? Why should they be more 
reckoned for any thing than those colonies of English and 
Dutch, who have the exercises of their religion as free as 
those of the Roman communion? "They are," says he, 
** such merchants as are in those countries, only for the sake 
of trade."t But do not those merchants pray to God in the 
form of their religion, in whatever country they may be, and 
with whatever design they are there ? Is it that those mer- 
chants, being so much tied as they are to their trading, make 
no open profession of their religion, or that they have not in 
the greatest part of those places where they are their ordinary 
assemblies, with their ministers, as well as the missionaries? 
He must yield in good earnest, that the Christians are now^ 

• Chap, 9. p. 198. t Pag- 199. 
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divided apd separated from one another, about matters of 
faith and worship, in their different societies or communions^ 
of which each one has its seat and bounds apart, beyond^ 
which we cannot say they are visibly extended, if we wouI4 
speak with any reason; and that there is no one that is 
throughout all nations in the form of a communion or visible, 
society* From whence it follows, that all this dispute of 
the author of the Prejudices is but a beating the air, and 
which he can never apply to any real subject. 
. The experience oi former ages is not less contrary to the 
IHTopoMtion of the author of the Prejudices, than that of our. 
age. For if we consult history, we shall find that it has 
oftetn faUen out^ that an heretical communion has spread it-* 
self every where, while the orthodox communion was so li- 
mited, that it did ^ot seem to take up any space. If in tho 
tune of the Arians they had disputed by this principle, by 
which the author of the Prejudices would decide our differ- 
enoes; I mean, if they would have treated that communion 
^a, heretical that was not visibly spread over all the nations,' 
^nd that as orthodox which was, the Arians had easily over-. 
come* ^ The heresy of the Arians and Eunomians," says St. 
JercHn, ^^ possessed all the East, except Athanasius and Pau- 
linos."* St. Hilary says the same thing: ^^ The greatest part 
of the Ten Provinces of Asia, excepting Eleusius and some 
others^ do not truly know God.'^t " In those times," says- 
tb(^ author of the Life of St. Gregory Nazianzen, ^^ the church 
was oppressed by the Arian heresy; many bishops were ba- 
nished a(id vexed by torments and calumnies a thousand 
ways; many presbyters, and many numerous flocks, were 
brought down to the utmost misery, exposed to the injuries. 
of the weather, as no more haying any house of prayer where 
they might meet. That heresy had almost filled all the earth, 
and it triumphed, being upheld by the power of the emperor; 

so that good men had not so much as the justice of the laws 

'» 

^ JerQin« coatr. enrpr. Joao. HierosoL f Hilar, dc Syi^ 
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li^inst the wicked. AnA be^atltto the piieifttots, or to say 
better, the concealed wolves, under the appefaraivee of p8B- 
tors, had the liberty to drive the orthodox btehops out of th4 
lurches, who alofte'^wfei^ woithy to serve JewiS 'Christ itd 
Sovereign Bishop, it happened, that soine overcome With fear, 
others deceived by Mr words, others gaintfd by »o«ey, dthctt 
shrpnsed through their own aSmplicity, lembt'aseed that !** 
tesy, and 'dpened their bosoms and gave ttieif c<Mnnranldn Vf 
their adversaries/'* tliis teas liiat which oWiged thl> h^ 
thefts to elevate the Ifttle tattfnber tod the fittte Bock abeve 
elusion and multitude. " Wherfe af6 thtfse toen,'* isnUti 
Gregory Nazianzen, '* who reproadi us With our poverty, BHai. 
ihsolenrty boast themselves off their ridhes, WhoWt^tiM de?fln«/ 
the chur^jh by multitude, and cohteiiin the fittte Sock ? The^ 
Ateasure divinity, thfey weigh the pfeOple in the balancse, iJrty 
^Meetn the ear^ly, anA covet with i^juti^is l!he ligfits y>f linf 
\^or)d ; they heap togelther the commoto %UMm tod tlespise 
lli'e precious, not remembering, ^at the tnore t!be safids MN' 
pasi^ in number Aie istai^, tJi6 morfe thfe ordiiiary stoittes mit* 
jtos t!he precious in qtlantity> the more tJiose ^tars tod pt^- 
dous stones surpass the ^sands and the or£naty i^Ones in pu^ 
rity and excellency."t This'falJier, whohad seen ik 'his* time 
the hereticsmasters oftheWhob church, andthdrcctomumcnr 
tipre^d visfiy wide tod far in the East an& in thfe W^t, wMW 
the orthodox dttrist not appear, was so far fVom hdfVi]% 19M 
flrith and the tTU6 orthodox 'tSatarch tobe regulated by <taA 'ex- 
tension, that "he made dn the corttraty this ie:!^t€l]tsiofi ia ^totf 
dT reproach to the Arians; tafcteg that for a maflcoPheitJsy, 
whidh the atfthor of the Prejudices woold haVto us ts^e far 'ft 
mark oif orthodoxy. ^* Are you Ignorant,* isays he, *^^di«t' 
the fkith, as rtiiserabte tod fersaken as it is, is *a tihotn^Blidl' 
thnes more precious than impiety in splendour tod t{t>tm^' 
dtace? ' Is It so, that yoii pYefer the mtfltitafie of the Ca-' 
naanites, before one Abraham, Or all the tnhablttots of So^^ 



• In vita Greg. Nazian. f 6rcfc t^sama. t)flii 25* ' 
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doiii, hetore one I^ot, or all the Midicmites to one Moses? 
Notwithstanding you know; that these saints were bu^ stran^ 
gers and f^oreigners among those people. I pray tell me|^ 
whether the three hunclred that lapped the water with Gi- 
deon were not more to be esteemed than all those thousanda 
who sbamefuQy forsook him ; whetlier the servants of Abra- 
l^am, who were few in number, were not to be preferred to 
dl tliose kiogs who with their innumerable armies were over<- 
ipoiQe ? But I pray yet farther tell me, how you understand 
tlmt which is said, ^ When the number of the children of Is-, 
rftel obal) be as the sand of the sea, a remnant only shall b^t 
saved ;' and thia other passage, ^ I have reserved to myself 
q^veo thwaand who have not bowed the knee to Bs^l V Th^ 
niAtter will not go as you imagine; no withoqt doubt; for 
Cod take9 no- pleasure in a multitude. As for you,, you 
rppkon your thousands ; but God reckons those who worl^ 
Qut their salvation: you heap up a great pile of dust; but I 
^aemble the vessels of election. There is nothing so great, 
before God, as the pure doctrine, and a soul that is filled an4 
i)domed with the tenets of the truth/'* 

St. Atham^ius, or if you will Thepdoret, is not less ex-^^ 
press about the subject of a small number, in opposition tq 
|hat extensipn and multitude, than St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
^/iShall we not," pays he, "hearken to Jesus Christ, who 
•ays, That ipany are called, and few chosen; that strait is 
the gate^ and narrpw is the way, that leadeth unto life, andi 
few there be that find that gate, or this way ? What man of 
good uilderstanding will not rather choose to be among this 
small number that enters into life, than to be joined to thi|j 
multitude that goes to perdition ? (f we had lived in the age 
of St. Stei^en> should we not have rather chose his party, 
th(H]^ it should have been forsaken by all else, buried under 
iriitux^fif and exposed to all manner of reproaches, than tli^ 

• Greg. Naziau. Oral. 32» 
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party of that multitude which thought that the faith o0ght to* 
follow the greatest number? One man alone who has the 
truth on his side, is more to be esteemed than ten thousand 
presumptuous Inen ; and this is what the Scriptures of the Old 

Testament confirm : for when millions of men fell under God's 

< ... • • 

sword, one Phineas alone.opposed himself in the breach, and 
put a stop to the anger of the Lord. If he had not resisted 
that torrent which borie down all the others ; if he had ap- 
proved that which the n^ultitude did, he had never hiinself 
been comnriended above all, he had never put a stop to the 
^ood of divine vengeance, nor had saved that remnant, which 
was after that the object of God's mercy. It was therefore 
a thing worthy of praise, that one man alone should boldly 

• 

maintain right and justice against the opinion of the tavMi 
tude. Go if you will, and be drowned with the multitude that 
perished in the deluge, but give me leaye to save myself in 
the ark with that small number. Be consumed if you pleasQ 
with the inhabitants of Sodom, I sball not fail to go put of it 
with Lot alone."* 

Thus these fathers spoke concerning the state whereto the 
ortfiodox communion might be sometimes reduced, and into 
which it had been in effect reduced; which evidently shews 
us that this visible extension is not a perpetual mark of the 
true church, and that it is not so very necessary that this ar- 
guing should be always just — Your societt/ is not spredd 
pverywfiere over the world; therefore it is not the churchy 
Vincent of Lerins has also acknowledged this in his admo- 
nition against heresies; for he owns that it may sometime? 
fell out tha^ heresy invades the whole church, and he makes 
a question what he ought to do in that case. " What ought 
we to do," says he, " when some new contagion endeavours 
to infect not one part only, but the whole body of the church 
in general?" Quid si novella aliqua contngio nonjampQr'*. 

*, Athanas. torn. 2. tract. Quod Veritas nou multitud. Judic* 
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HwKMiam^ ^ Mam pariier ecdesiam eommaatlare corner 
iurf*^* What Tisible ext^ision could the orthodox com* 
kranioii have throughout all nations, in those unhappy times, 
in whidi the same Vincent of Lerins says, that the greatest 
put of the good were put to death, or imprisoned, or ba* 
nished, or condemned to the mines, or hid in deserts and 
paves, exposed to savage beasts, to hunger, thirst, and naked*« 
ims? Jfforum pars maxima interdiciis urhibuM proirusiy 
icAque extorres^ inter deserta^ speluncas^ fi^osy saxa^ nudi- 
taiejfame^ sitij afecti, qitriti^ et tahefacH suni.f What 
Visible extension could that san^e orthodox communion have 
!n the time wherein St. Aths^nasius cried out after this man* 
ner, *' Who is there among the servants of Jesus Christ, that 
these rebels have not calumniated, or whom they have not 
lain snares for? Who is there that the emperor has not baV 
mshed upon their false accusations, he who has always so 
readily hearkened to them, who has always so constantly re* 
^sed to hear whatsoever should be said against them, an4 
who neyer refused to believe all that they have said a^inst 
others? Where nqw-a-days sjiall we find a church that wor- 
ships Jesus Christ with liberty ? If churches have any piety, 
they B^re in danger; if they dissemble, they are always in 
fear. The emperor has filled all with wickedness and hypo- 
f^risy, as far as things depend on him. I know that there aro 
every where many persons who have piety and a love of Je-r 
fViB Christ; but in what place soever thpy are, they are 
forced either to conceal themselves, as the prophets, and as 
the great Elias, till they find some faithful Obadiah, who should 
hide them in a cave, or of themselves go to dwell in the deserts. 
For it is most true, that these wielded men make use of tlie 
same calumnies against the good, that Jezebel made use of 
against Nabotb, and the Jews against Jesus Christ. And the 
fihperor, who stirs up himself to defend heresy, and to over- 
^m)w the truth, as Ahab overthrew Naboth's vineyard, re- 

^ Vine. Lerins. CommoD. 1. cap. 4. t i^^i^ cap.6li 



fii8c4 notbiog to the desiret of tbee« heretio(»ii beconact tb^ 
heietics also spakt to him oaiy according to bi« desiit.'-^ 
Th9 foihers hiad then no copcexo to aeek for the tnjie.d)urcb 
^ttW in that iriaible extension, or in thet tempoml (lory or 
ftplendour; or in a word, any where else than in the true 
fsith, >and there it is th^t the^ seek for it fxx effect. ^^ Tbt 
ijsmch^^ saj'^s the author of the CoHunwitary on the Psalmt 
attributed to fit. Jeroin> ^^ does. not consist in her wallsi 
(mt in the truth of her tenets. 3he is where the true &ith is* 
For, as to the other* it is but fifteen or twenty years since 
^ walte of these churches were in the power of heretics. 
They possessed all these churches which you see. Bui 
the church was where the true faith was."+ 

As the author of the Prejudices has not scrupled some- 
tunes to make use of the testimonies of our own authcnrs, 
wb^ he thought he could draw any advantage from them, he 
will not, it may be, take it ill, if I oppose to him also upon 
the subject about which we now dispute, the testimony 
^two men famous in the Roman communion, and who well 
deserve to be heard: the one is Driedo, whom Bellarmine 
caHs a most learned man^ and the other is Bellarmine him-* 
celfj both very great defenders of the Church of Rome. See 
here therefore what Cardinal Bellarmine hath wrote in the 
^ame of both, in his Controversies of the Church. ♦^ We must 
note," says he, " according to the doctrine of Driedo, that it 
IS not necessary that the Catholic Church should have that 
extension in all places, all at once, or in the same time, that 
b to say, that thare should be the faithful in all provinceS| 
and that it is enough if that be successively done." From 
whence it follows, that when there should remain but one . 
jNTOvince alone that should retain the true faith, this province 
would not fail to be truly and properly called the CathoKc 
Church, " provided that we see clearly that it is the sai^ie 

* Athanas. Ep. ad vitam soli tar. ag^, 
: t Jerom. Coipmeat ia PsaL 133, 



«hi]itih, 5^hich frometimes or at divers times is feiind spread 
over afl liie wortd."* CodM any one have more cleady con* 
tMlMited the author of the Prejudices? He "would that this 
visible Extension through all nations should be a perpetual 
ttiatk of the true church; and these here say, that it is sufk 
fieieiHt that it is s&tnetimesy and even m divers times mcces^ 
stoeiy. He would that this ettensjon i^ouM he the mark of 
tfiHb dMrc)i/9r ntl faihwing ages,'' and tiiese maintain^ t)iat 
ft iM iidt Hecessaiy . He would that this reasoning should hi 
•Sways just*— Your society is shut up in a small part of tbo 
to-orid, therefore it is not the ehufch ; and iihese say, that wiieti 
ti»re iilhoisild i^emaintmt one only province HheA should retaiii 
ihe tniie faith, this province would not cease to be ^properly 
ndinaSycaled the Catholic Omrch. ' 

But It may be that BeUarmine had not observed, that ^ii 
apttfiOB «iid Didedo's favoured the Donatists, mid that it v^ 
ittiHnu^ to the doctrine of St. Augusthie. tliis may be m 
in tfkcti not only because a man in 'writkng may not have 
an lihif^ in view, but because a)so, at the bcyttom, tho 
imAnttit of these dodtors is very remote from that of the 
DoUBtiM, wad fhat it does not encounter that of St. Aa« 
gutfHne. It is yet true, that Bellarmme saw that they could 
iftafce thalt t>l5ection, which he "has prevented land answered; 
Ate I My, toWie end fhe author of the Prejudices may see, 
illift fim which he has treated of as an argument, and as ai 
ikmin^g ailment for which h^ has ^ made two chapters, 
Bellaiinffaift has loolced on as a very trivial objection, which 
he -proposes and resolves in a few words. ^ They will say,*^ 
mj% he, " tiiaft this is to fkll into the error of PcjUHaoius ati3 
the Donatists, who maintained that bi truth the church had 
biien 'ir(if^d*over all the world, but that it was afterwardjK 
iMiHall thfe provinces, and remained no wliere but in Africa, 
atgldnst which St. Angustine disputes. 1 answer, that the 
frror of die DonatiiStjsi consisted in two things; the first, thatj 

"•"Betlarm. de notas Eccl. 1. 4. cap. 1^. 
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they ^uld have it that the church should be in Atrm 
ffoiyi in a time wherein it manifestly increased throughout 
cdl the world: the second, in that they could not connecl 
their Church of Africa with that which had before been spread 
through all the world; for in that church they bad always 
good and b^d, as St. Augustine proves, whereas they would 
compose theirs of the righteous only." 

This answer of Bellannine overthrows all the pretensicms 
pf the author of the Prejudices; for it establishes . these 
following propositions. 1. That visible extension is not a 
mark of the true church, but in a certain time, that is to 
^ay, when we see it manifestly increase throughout all 
tlie world; from whence it follows, that this mark is vain at 
other times. 2. That the argument of St« Aij^stine con-^ 
^ludes only for the time then being, by reason of that 
|Qanifest fruitfulness; from whence it follows, that it is very 
impertinent that the author of the Prejudices goes to apply 
i[t ta these last ages, wherein we maintain the field of the 
^diurch has been fruitful only in errors and superstitionaSf 
3* That if. the Donatists had accused all the world to hava 
fallen into heresy, and if they had said, by consequence, that 
it was not the time of fruitfulness for the church, it had beea 
in vain for St^ Augustine to allege to them the visible 
^ extension of his churchy to exempt himself from entering into^ 
the discussion of that accusation; from whence it follows, 
that- it is also in vain that the author of the Pr^udices^ 

f 

proposes the visible extension of his, «ince we say that it is 
fallen into fundamental errors. 4. That the argument of St» 
Augustine concluded, because the Donatists agreed thai, 
his communion was orthodox; from whence it follows^ 
that that of the author of the Prejudices concludes nothing^: 
since we question that orthodoxy of his church. 5. That by 
Consequence visible extension is not a mark that can make 
us know which is the true church, when the dispute is 
between two societies contesting that orthodoxy between 
themselves, but at figrthest oiily when the dispute is between 
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two McielMfi that; muttMiIIy own one another to be orthodox; 
ir^i vrlMtDoe il follows, th»t the author of the Prejudices 
niaket «86 of this mark to no purpose, since our chief- 
queBtkn m to know whether the Church of Rome is orthodox 
o>r no. AH these consequences, which flow naturally from 
^bs nmfw^ of Benarmine, contradict the argument of the 
^nsAor €^ the Prejudices; aind it concerns him to see after 
whfti nwfcniier he ceati decline the authority of this cardinal. 

But some wil! say, lastly, It may be Bellarmine was 
deeelted, and that he had not well understood the state of the 
^uettem which was between St. Augustine and the Donatists, 
noi* weH emnprehended the true hypothesis of that fkther. 
t CfMftfesKthat this may be; but it may be also that he did well 
cuutersland it, and that the misconstruing should be on the 
bMc of the author of the Prejudices. This is that which 
Brait be ftlrther cleared, and for this effect we must note 
& tliltig tbat d^ author of the Prejudices seems not to 
have unA^TfltOod; which is, that if the Donatists had accused 
the floeiety of St. Augustine of heresy, St. Augustine had 
been very W6ll able to have proved that they were schis- 
ttiatics; bat that he had not notwithstanding been able to 
conclude (tffm thence that his society was the true church. 
The leason of this is, because they had broken the general 
bond of an external call that St. Augustine would have 
them' obliged to keep, even in regard of heretics; so that, 
acscorAi% to him, they might very well have been schisma- 
tics, although the church which they had forsaken had 
not been the true church. He proved therefore that his 
society was the true church, only because they acknowledged 
it to be orthodox, and did npt lay to its charge either any % 
^ttCT in the ftiith, or corruption in worship. For in suppos- 
ing that cMMifession, it manifestly appears that that time was 
d time of the increase of the church, since it cannot be denied 
that the church does not then increase, when the true doc- 
triae is spread abroad in all places; from whence it would 

VOL. II* ^ T 
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follow, that the society which taught that true doctrine through- 
out the world was the true church, rather than a small party 
that were shut up within one province only. So that the 
error of the Donatists consisted in this, in that they would 
have restrained the church to themselves in Africa in a time 
wherein it manifestly increased in all nations; and this in- 
crease was manifest,by the acknowledgment which they them- 
selves made, that the society that was spread over all the world 
was orthodox. This is that precisely that Bellarmine would 
say: he would have St. Augustine reason after this manner; 
In a time wherein it manifestly appears tliat the church 
increases, it is an error not to acknowledge that society that 
IS spread over all the. world to be the true church of Jesus 
Christ, in opposition to a small party. But in this time, it 
manifestly appears that the church increases, since by your 
own confession it is the true doctrine, and not heresy that 
multiplies itself: therefore it is an error not to acknowledge 
at this time the society that is spread over the world to be 
the true church. This is, in effect, the true reasoning of 
St. Augustine; and Bellarmine is no ways deceived in it. 
But it clearly follows from thence, that according to St. 
Augustine, that visible extension may be sometimies a mark 
of the true church in opposition to a small party; to wit, 
then when the true and pure doctrine is spread abroad every 
where, because that is the time of the increase of the church: 
but it does not follow that this mark is perpetual, since the 
time of that increase does not last always. From whence it 
appears, that the arguing of St. Augustine can have no place 
in the question that is between the Church of Rome and us. 
In one word, then when we contest the title of the true church 
with a society that does otherwise own us to be orthodox, 
then visible extension decides the question, according to St. 
Augustine. But then when we contest that title with a 
society that accuses us with false doctrine, that visible 
extension decides nothing; and the difference cannot be 
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determined, but by the discussion of the foundation itself. 
St. Augustine alleged it in the former case, and the author of 
the Prejudices allies it in the latter. 

What need we to do more to set down this truth in its full 
evidence, and to give the author of the Prejudices entire 
satisfaction? Do we need to let him see that if they had 
accused the society of St. Augustine of false diDctrine, that 
father had not pretended in this case that that visible exten- 
sion should have decided the contest, but that he would have 
decided it at the foundation? Need we to go yet farther, and 
to shew him that St. Augustine has formally acknowledged 
that there have been ih effect times wherein the true church 
has had no visible extension? If we could shew him these 
two things, he would methinks have some reason to be 
contented, and to leave us in peace about this business 
of extension. Let us therefore endeavour to satisfy him 
about these two articles. The first will be decided, if we 
here appeal to what I have related of that father on the 
occasion of what Cresconius had said to him, tliat he ought 
to withdraw himself from the church of the iraditors. " Is 
it," says he, " that the traditors have composed books, to 
shew that we ought to do or imitate their action? Is it be- 
cause they have recommended those books to posterity?" Is 
it because we hold and follow that doctrine? If they had done 
that, and if they would have permitted none to remain in 
their communion but such as would read those books and 
approve that doctrine, I say that they would have separated 
themselves from the unity of the church; and if you saw me 
in their schism, you would then have reason to say that I 
was in the church of the traditors. We need no great 
learning to understand, by this discourse, 1. That St. Au- 
gustine had acknowledged, that if in effect his society had 
determined a false doctrine, if it had framed books about it, 
and suffered no person in its communion who had not appro- 
ved it, it had lost the title of the true church, although that 
risible extension should have been secured to it. 2. That if 
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the Donatists, who were but a smafi party, had aocuaed 
liiem, it would have adaaitted them to proof, wilheut a 
wrangling with them about that exteDsion* For he who 
says, "Is it because we hold and follow thai doctrine?" 
makes us sufficiently see, that he would not have lefiisdi 
them liberty to come to a proof, if his adversaries* had sai^ | 
that they held and fi^llowed it indeed. And it ought Ddt 
to be said that St. Augustine msdces not that suppontioa 
in regard of the whole of his soeiety, but only in regfu^cl 
of some traditors: for he makes that supposition in reganiaf 
that same society that Cresconius had called the ehm^tt 
of the traditors; and these words, ")» it because we hM 
and follow this doctrine V^ leave no place for that evasion. 

See here the first article; the second is yet more explicit in 
St. Augustine ; for no one can doubt that he has not aoknow-* 
lodged that there have been, in effect, times wherein the 
true church has scarce had any visible extension. This 
is that which he has done in his letter to Hesychius, wh^pein 
he treats of Ihe state of the church in those miserable times 
which Jesus Christ foretold in the four and twentieth of 
St. Matthew: " Then the sun," says he, " shall be darkened, 
and tJie moon shall not give her light; the stsurs shall &U 
from heaven, and the powers of the heavens sb^ be 
shaken." The church shall not appear, '^ because the 
wicked becoming persecutors, shall no more cftserve any — 
bounds in their cruelties. Temporal' prospeidiy AaJk accomr— 
pany them every where; so tliat seeing no occasion ofi 
fear, they shall say. Peace and security to tbemselves.i.^ 
Then thp stars shall fall from heav^Q, and the powers, of tbcHi 
heavens shall be shaken, because many in whom. gisacdP 
seemed to be resplendent, shall yield to the persecutors;^ 
and some of the most firm among the &ithfu] shall 
troubled." The churchy says* he, ^hall not appeW'^ 
desia non apparebit.* She will not therefi>se; hamr thfii^^ 

• Aug. Ep, ao. 
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Ihal yisible extenaion which the author of the Prejiidioeft 
wovM have to be her perpetual jnark for all ages. Jia 
Airiher acknowledges the same thing in his efHstle to Vin* 
taent, where he treats of the state of the church under th^ 
Arians. There he teaches, in express terms, ^' That the 
ehurch is sometimes obscured- and covered with cIoiMiS| 
tbrougb the great number of offences: that she is then only 
emkifittt in her most firm defenders, while the multitude 
«f the weak and carnal is overwhelmed with the floods 
0f temptation. > That under the reign of the Ariaus, the 
^ple fiufiered themselves to be deceived; that others 
yieUing through fear, dissembled, and in appearance con« 
IMflted to Arianism. That indeed scane of the most firm 
eaoaped the i^oares of those heretics, but that they werd 
liiit few in number in comparison of the rest. That never* 
th€l»s some of them generously suffered banishment, and 
taoie ethers lay hid here and there throughout the earth. "^ 
I pmy tell me, what visiblo extension could the orthodox 
eenxnunicn have then, which subsisted only in a small 
number of the firm, of whom even the greatest part had 
ai^red. exile, or lay hid here and there throughout aU 
the earth:? I confess, that history notes that there wers 
y^ some small flocks in some places of the East and of the 
Mi^tj wJao set up their assemblies apart, as at Edessa, at 
NuBiejuien, ait Antioch, and in some provinces of France and 
'Germeny; but what was this in comparisoa of the Arian 
wmmunion, which had filled the churcbes^ and held councils, 
iMiwebave so often proved. 

We must therefore seriously cooTess that this visible 
^KitnsiKm is a vain and deceitful mark, when they w^dd 
Uakee it pespetual' to. the true churdb, as the author of the 
Vr^ttdieea would make it; and that noone could abuse with 
Igneates injustice the authority ef St. Augustine tbaa he has 
€biie. We must profess also, that a smaH handful: of the 
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• But all this is nothing else biit an etktt of the uigust 
and violent hatred that this author has conceived against us; 
and Monsieur Vigerius had reason to deny that whieh he has 
denied., As the dispute here is only to know what our 
t^pothesis is upon the point of the perpetual subsistence 
of the church, it would be sufHcient methinks to stop 
the mouth of the author of the Prejudices, to tell him that he 
ttoubles himself to no purpose; that we do not believe 
that entire extinction of the church throughout all the world 
Which he lays to our charge, and that he has mistaken 
the meaning of Calvin, and that of our Confessi6n of Faith; 
fer there is no likelihood that he should better know what we 
believe than we ourselves, nor that he should be a more fmih^ 
iul interpreter of the sense of Calvin, and that of our Confes- 
sion of Faith, than we ourselves. Notwithstanding, to make 
the character of the author of the Prejudices more and mora 
known, and what judgment we ought to make of that whkh 
h^ .proposes when he speaks with the greatest cfonfidence, it 
wiH be good to relate here the testimony that M<N(lsieur 
the Cardinal of Richlieu has given to the Protestant Churches^ 
concerning that which they believe and teach upon the 
subject of the perpetual subsistence of the churdi lintil 
the end of the world. For we might say that he had the 
author of the Prejudices in his view ; and wrote about this 
matter only to confute him. "There is not," says he^ 
*/any point in controversy between our adversaries and 
us, about which their Confessions of Faith speak so clearly, 
and agree so uniformly, as this, which I may truly say ought 
not to be put into the number of the controverted points. 
The Confession of Augsburg, which may be said to be 
as well the rule as the source and origin of all the other 
Confessions of Faith of our adversaries, says in express 
terms that the church ought perpetually to remain one 
and holy.. That of Saxony says that the article of the 
Creed which declares the church holy and catholic, was 
inserted therein only, to confirm the faithful against the 
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ictoubts Hiat they might hav? of the stability of the cHurch- 
That of the Switzers does not only affirm this truth, but isets 
down the same reason for it that I myself have made use of 
above; since it says, that God would from all eternity 
that men should be saved, we must acknowledge this truth, 
that the church has always -been for the time past, that 
die subsists for the present, and that she will do so till 
the end of the world. The Scotch hold this article to be so 
undoubtedly true, that it compares the belief of it to that of 
the mystery of the Trinity, saying. That as the faithful 
believe the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, so thejfi 
alio constantly believe the perpetuity of the church. Th^ 
Ffemish contains the same truth, and gives the reason^ 
altogether founded upon the royalty of Jesus Christ, which 
being ^rpetual, supposes in all times some subjects over 
whom he must reign. The French Confession alon» says 
Qoihing upon this occasion; but it is so far from saying 
nothing of it through the difficulty that they found in this 
pdnt) that, on the contrary, the certainty which they had of 
it was,, in my opinion, the cause of their silence. Sh^ 
does not therefore, it may be, speak any thing, because 
3he did not think she could doubt of so evident a truths 
pf which her founders have spoken sp clearly for her. Luther 
teaches it in terms so express, that he makes perpetuity to 
jenter into the definition of the church, as a quality thati 
making a pairt of its essence, is altogether inseparable from it. 
He diaws the duration of the church from a^ article of 
the Creed and the words of Jesus Christ, which bind us 
to believe it, saying that it is an article of faith taught in the 
Creed, aod founded upon the promise of Jesus Christ, who 
ought always to have a holy Christian society in this world, 
that should subsist until the consummation of ages. Calvin 
does not say less, and his words are not less express. ' We 
Biust,' says he, * hold it for certain, th^t from the beginning of 
the world there never was a time wherein the church of 
God was not, and there never will be, till the consun^mation 
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of ages, vk which it shall no( be.' Upon this foundation 
refuting Servetus, who maintained that the diurch had 
lieen banished from the world for a certain time, he says 
boldly, that to say that God had tiot always preserved somt 
church in this world, would be to accuse him of a lie, because 
he has promised that it shall- endure as long as the sun and 
moon. Beza speaks as the Flemish Confession, which act 
knowledges that the reign of Jesus Christ is perpetual, and 
also 'that he ought always to hare subjects over whom 
Id exercise that kingly office. Du Moulin and Mestrezat 
ure not less ingenuous in this point,* &c.'' Thus it is that 
Monsieur the Cardinal of Richlieu has justified us against 
the author of the Prejudices. He couM not, in my Judgment, 
have spoken either more clearly or more forcibly. 

In effect, they cannot, without ignorance or calumny^ 
ascribe that opinion of the entire extinction of the church 
throughout all th6 world to us. We say indeed, and we say 
it with an extreme grief, that the church has been for somt 
Jigfts in so great an obscurity, that we can soanoely see 
iMiy traces of the natural beauty of Christianity shine forth 
there; ignorance, error, superstition, like thick clouds, have 
covered the fece of religion, and the government of the church 
has fallen into such strange disorder, that we can see nothing 
hot confusion in all parts; so that the church could not 
but appear in a very deplorable condition under that eclipse. 
This is that which Calvin means by that entire defection 
of the world whereof he speaks in the passage that the 
author of the Prejudices hsis alleged, and that which is 
also represented in our Confession of Faith by that ruin and 
isolation whereinto we say the church was fallen. But 
how great soever thAt ruin may have been, we do not 
believe, as the Donatists do, that the church had absolutely 
perished, or that it was entirely extinct* through all tb«^ 
world. We do not so much as believe that it was restrainecK- 

• Monsieur le Cardmal dc Richcli«t3, liv. 1. c. 4. " 
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to those soeieties which the passion of their enemies haft 
laboured to cry down under the name of sects, calling them 
Berengarians, Waldenses, Albigenses, Petro-busians, Hen^ 
licians, Wickliffites, Hussites, <&c. and over whom the au* 
thor of the Prejudices has exulted so fiercely after his usual 
manner* Those societies were yet the most illustrious part 
of the church, because they were the most pure, tlie most 
enlightened, and the most generous ; but t^e church did not 
wholly and entirely reside in them. Fo :, not to speak 
of the little children that died before the age of discretioi^ 
and to whom we do not doubt that God was merciful, wo 
are persuaded that while errors and superstitions mi^il 
be $een to reign in their pulpits, in their books, in their 
schools, and dn the councils, and that a great number were 
filled with them, that God preserved to himself amidst 
the p60]^e a considerable number of the truly feuthful, 
who have kept their faith and their consciences pure, by 
l^eason of their simplicity, contenting themselves with tho 
principle* of the Christian Religion, adoring one God 
only, their Creator and Father, putting their confidence 
in JesoB Christ alone, dead and risen again for them: 
and as to the rest, living holily and Christianly, with« 
out embarrassing themselves either with the opinions of 
the school, which they did not know, or the superstitions 
wherewith they beheld Christianity loaded, and which tht 
sole instinct of their conscience could make them reject. Wa 
no ways doubt, that even among the most enlightened 
persana, there has been a great number who have groaned 
under so many corruptions as they saw the church afflicted 
with, and whb, in waiting for better times, have kept them- 
selves without bearing a part in them. But we say nothing 
upcm this subject, but 'what the fathers have said, and in 
particular St. Augustine, concerning the state of the church 
under the dcxnination of the Arians. For they have said 
two most remarkable things. First, that while the wicked 
jmd the heretics possessed the pulpits, while they preached 
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.their blasphemies there, while they were masters of the 
councils, while they haid-the multitude and the powers of the 
^orkl on their side, while they persecuted the good to the 
utmost, and while all seemed to stoop under their yoke, God 
preserved in that corrupted ministry a considerable number 
pf the truly faithful, who kept under the veil of their simplir 
eity their faith pure, receiving that which they preached of 
jgooA to them, and not being infected with the bad The 
iecond thing that they have said is, that there were thos^ 
there, who, being more enlightened and stronger in the 
laith than the others, opposed themselves to the heresy of 
4lie Arians, and would not have any communion with them, 
suffering constantly banishments, and the most crud 
punishments, for so just a cause. To justify this trutb| 
t shall only here set down that which St. Augustine has 
^rote upon this subject in his Epistle to Vincent: but before 
I relate his words, we must note, that the Donatists precisely 
idid that which the author of the Prejudices has done, 
When he has abused some hyperbolical expressions that 
Calvin made use of, and the words of our Confession of 
Faith, to lay it to our charge that we believe an entire 
extinction of the church. For the Donatists ailer the same 
manner abused some passages of St Hilary, in which that 
eaint had exaggerated the lamentable state of the church in 
his days, under the domination of the Arians; from whence 
they conclude, that St. Hilary had thought that the church 
had entirely failed. It is therefore to refute this objection 
that St. Augustine explains himself after this manner: 
••* The church," says he, " is sometimes obscured and covered 
as it were with clouds, by the great number of scandals, 
>?vhen the wicked take the advantage of the night to shoot 
against those who are true in heart. But even then, she ii^ 
eminent in her most firm defenders : and if it be allowed to ui^ 
to make some distinction in the words that God spake t(^ 
Abraham, * Thy posterity shall be as the stars of heaven^- 
and as the sajod which 19 uppn thfi sea-shore;' J mesui^ 
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tbat we must uirierstand, by the stars, some few persons 
more firm and illustrious than the others; and by the sand, 
die multitude of the weak and carnal, which in the time 
of a cahn appears quiet and free, but which is sometnneA 
covered with the fioods of tribulation and temptation^ 
Such was the time wherbof Hilary speaks in his writings, 
which you artificially make use of to elude so many divinei 
testimonies which I have set before you, as if the church had 
perilled throughout all the world. You may as well say, 
that there were no more churches in Galatia, when the 
Apostfe said, *0 foolish Galatians! who hath bewitched 
you, that afler having begun in the spirit, you should end ia 
fhe, flesh !' for thus it is well nigh that you calumniate the 
kamed Hilary, under a pretence that he censured tho 
negligeiit and the fearful, for whom he has as it were ao 
many hirth-^pangs till Jesus Christ should be fonned in 
them. ¥rho is there that knows not that in the time of 
Ar^'aninn divers simple persons, deceived by obscure expres- 
sions, imagined that the Arians believed the same thing 
with tiiemselves; that others yielded through fear and dis- 
simulation, and consented in appearance to heresy, not 
walking in integrity in the way of the truth of the Gospel, 
you Would see, you Donatists, that he had not pardoned 
thdse persons: for you are not ignorant of the doctrine of 
the Scripture upon this subject. Read what St. Paul has 
wrote concerning St. Peter: see afterwards, what St. Cyprian 
has thought was to be done on these occasions, and yoik 
will find, that it is to very ill purpose to blame the mild- 
xiess of the church, which gathers together the members of 
Jesus Christ, when they are dispersed, instead of dis- 
])ersiBg them when they are gathered together. Howso- 
ever it be, there have been yet some firm ones, who were 
sufficiently enlightened to know the snares of the heretics. 
They were indeed very few in number, in comparis(Ma of 
^ers; but yet, nevertheless, some of them generously 
suffered banishment for th« cause of the faith, and others 
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kept themsielyes concealed helv and there throc^out ifae^ 
earth. Thus it was that the churchy which increased ill 
all nations, preserred within herself the good wheat of oof 
Lord, and thus it is that she Will preserve herself unto 
the end, till she extend herself over all people, and even orer 
the barbarians themselves. The church therefore consists in 
the good seed that the Son of man has sown, and of which it 
is said, that it should grow up, nntil the harvest, amidst 
the tares. The field is the world, and the harvest is the end 
of the world."* 

See here after what manner St. Augustine declares his 
(pinion concerning the state pf the church and its subsistence 
under the Arians; since comir^ afterwards to speak of 
a passage of St. Hilary, which they had objected to him^ 
he says that we must understand that which he had said, not 
in regard of the good wheat which was yet mingled with the 
tares, but only in regard of the tares : or if his words had smf 
lelation to the good wheat, we must take them as on^ 
designing to inflame the zeal of the fearful by such answers^ 
And he adds, that the holy Scripture itself frequently makes 
use of this way of expressing itself in general terou^ whidi 
at first seem to belong to the whole body, but whidi nd^ith^ 
standing regard only a part. Habent eiitxm feriptum 
eanoniccB, hunc arguendi morenij ut tanquaM- cmmlnt$ 
dicatur, Sf' ad quosdam verbum peroeniat* 

We may now see very clearly, that we are so far frort 
being like to the Donatists, as the author of the Pngudice* 
lays it to our charge, that we tread on the contraiy in th^ 
footsteps of St. Augustine. For first of all, our hypothesif 
touching the subsistence and obscurity of the church it 
throughout conformable to his. We say, as he does, that 
God has ajways preserved his truly &ithftil in th« very 
communion of the corrupted church. We say, with hifflj 
that in the most violent entering in of error and superst}ti•l^ 
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God has not left himself without witness, since he has raised 
up not only persons, but whole societies, that have openly 
and courageously maintained the truth, and withdrawn 
themselves from tinder the Roman dominatioh. And as to 
the passa^s that the author of the Prejudices objects to us 
out of Calvin and our Confession of Faith, we give the same 
explication of them that St. Augustine gave to those of St. 
Hilary, which the Donatists objected to him : that is to say, 
that that defection of all the world, and that ruin and desola- 
tion whereinto the church had fallen, that eclipse of the truth 
and treasure of salvation, are expressions that regard properly 
oply the tares that covered the field of the church, and not the 
good seed which was mingled with those tares. These 
expressions only regard the greater number of those who 
followed those superstitions and errors, and not those who in 
the midst of that confusion kept their religion pure ; and 
much less those who had the courage to oppose themselves 
openly to error, and to resist it even unto persecutions and 
martyrdom. 

I know that he has accustomed himself to form some 
difficulties and objections against our hypothesis; but we 
have this satisfaction, to know that he can make none that 
does not equally regard the hypothesis of St. Augustine and 
ours, and to ,which, by consequence, the author of the 
Prejudices himself would not be obliged to answer, if he 
would not act the Donatist. He confesses himself, that 
St. Augustine had acknowledged that there might have been 
some Catholics hid in heretical communions ; and besides, he 
cannot deny that the passage which I have set down is 
express upon that subject. 1. If therefore he demands 
of us who those faithful were, who before the Reformation 
kept their faith pure, without infecting themselves with the 
public errors; and if he urges us to mark them out to him 
one after another, to tell him their names and their genealogy; 
I will demand of him likewise, who were the good seed 
tf St. Augustine, who under the Arian ministry preserved 
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their faith without being infected with heresy; and I will 
entreat hinilo mark them out to me by name, and to give me 
their history. 2. If he demands of us how we understand 
those persons could with a good conscience live under a 
ministry where they taught transubstantiation, the adoration 
of the eucharist, the sacrifice of the mass, the religious 
worshipping of images, which we believe tol)e fimdamehtal 
errors; I will also demand of him, how he understands that 
the good seed of St. Augustine could live under an Arian 
ministry, where they taught that the Son of God was not 
cdnsubstantial with his Father, and that the Father Wias 
not the Father eternally; which are errors that the author of 
the Prejudices himself judges abominable. 3. If he tells us 
that our fathers ought not therefore to have Undertaken a 
reformation, but that they ought to have left things in the 
^tate wherein they were, since however corrupted the Latin 
Church was, according to us, we could yet be saved in 
her communion; I shall tell him that, by the saUae reason, 
the orthodox ought not to have taken care to have re- 
established the purity of the faith in the church, nor to 
have extirpated Arianism; since that however corrupted and 
infected the church was with that heresy, there was yet a 
way to work out their salvation in her communion, and under 
her ministry. 4. If he says to us that our fathers ought 
not, at least in reforming themselves, to have separated 
themselves from those who were not for a reformation, 
nor to have forsook their communion and assem'blies, I will 
also say to him, that after this reckoning, the orthodox, 
in labouring to purge the church from Arianism, Ought not at 
l^t to have separated itself from those who v\^ould retain 
Arianism, but that they ought to have remained with them 
in one and the same comrriunion, and in the same assemblies, 
which nevertheless they did not. 5. If he says to us that the 
Berengarians, the Waldenses, and Albigenses, were schisma- 
tics, since they had withdrawn themselves from a conmiunion 
and a ministry under which God yet preserves the truly' 
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fiuthful, I will likewise say to him, thai tlioso C(Him^oou« 
men of St. Augustine were in .this reckoning schismatics, 
since thev had not less withdrawn themselves from thai 
communion and public ministry, when that ministry was 
in the hands of the Arians, as I have shown by expR'SS 
testimonies. 6. If he tells us, lastly, that since wo acknow- 
ledge that they could have worked out their salvation under 
the ministry of the Roman Church before the Rofonnation, 
we ought to confess that we may yet at this da}' be saved in 
it, since things are in the same estate now in which they 
were before; I shall tell him, that the Arians could have 
raised the same objection against the orthodox after their 
sepsiration: for the Arians did not pretend to have changed 
any thing in the state of tlie ministrj- under whidi St. Au- 
gustine acknowledged that God had preserved the truly faith- 
Ad. So that all the objections which he shall make against 
our hypothesis, will be common to those against tliat of 
St. Augustine; and the author of the Prejudices will himself 
be as mudti concerned as we to answer them. 

But not to refer ourselves wholly to him, lot us see 
whether those difficulties are of such a weight, as that there 
is no way left rationally to satisfy us. It seems to me, there- 
fore, that, as to the first, St. Augustine has said that it is great 
injustice to demand the names of those particular men 
who kept themselves pure under an impure ministry, since 
we do not keep a register of every particular man, nor of 
the state of their consciences; and that it is suflicicnl to 
know in the general, that the promises that Jesus Christ 
has made always to preserve to himself a church upon 
earth, are inviolable; that we must not therefore doul)t, that 
there has always been good seed in the midst of the Arian 
tares. It is the same answer that we make; thcTc: needs 
iK>thiDg but to apply it. 

To the second, he has answered, that the simplicity of 
many among the people, w ho went not so far as to under- 
stand the bad sense of the Arian expressions, f^cltered them 
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under heresy;, that many others of the more enlightened 
remained in silence, through the fear of persecutions, con- 
tenting themselves to keep their own faith pure, without 
partaking in the wickedness of the wicked, and without 
lifting themselves up against it. In effect, it is a maxim of 
Phoebadius, ^^ That it is sufficient to an humble conscience to 
keep its own faith, without engaging itself to refute * the 
belief of others:"* and it is one of St. Augustine himself, 
" That nobody can be culpable for the fiins of another, 
nor by consequence Tor the heresies and superstitions that 
infect a ministry, provided he take no part in them, and 
no ways consent to them, either in effect or appearance." 
But this ils yet the same answer that we make : for as I have 
already said, we do not doubt that there were among the 
people a very great number of persons, whose light went no 
further than the mere knowing of the chief articles of^ 
Christianity, contained in the Creed, in the Decalogue, and 
Lord's Prayer, an^ who by consequence were hid under 
those capital errors with which the public ministry was 
then loaded. In the midst of that darkness, there were 
doubtless a great many enlightened persons, who, through 
the fear of persecution, remained under the same corrupted 
ministry with the others, separating the good from the bad, 
discerning the errors and superstitions, taking no part in 
them, and living, as to other things, in that hope that they 
should not be culpable for the sins of others. 

To the third, St. Augustine has answered, that it is an 
absurd objection. For it is not more Absurd to say that 
w6 ought not to take care to heal a disease, under a pretence 
that as great as the disease is, life yet remains, than to 
say that we ought not to take care to purge the churclr* 
and the ministry from a heresy that infects it, under ^ 
pretence that there is yet a way to be saved in her com — 
munion and under her mmistry. That we must; on tlu^ 
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contrary, labour as much as possibly we can to re-establish 
Christianity in its whole frame, lest the evil should increase, 
and be made incurable through a too great negligence, 
and lest that gopd which remains in the church should b« 
wholly corrupted by the contagion of Uie evil. But this 
is also the very same answer that we make. Our fathers 
ought to have employed all their endeavours to reform 
the Latin Church, by their exhortations, by their books, 
by their sermons, by their example, because that we ought 
always as much as possibly we can, and as the times and our 
knowledge call us to it, to labour to settle religion in a state 
of purity, lest in the end errors and superstitions render 
themselves universal, and the whole church should perish 
through our negligence. For* although Jesus Christ has 
promised us that it shall never perish, yet notwithstanding 
^ fids would be to tempt God, and to render ourselves \m^ 
Worthy of his grace, to neglect the means that he gives us 
ibr its preservation, and that so much the more, as according 
to human appearance there was no other than that of the 
Reformation. 

To the fourth, St. Augustine has answered, that in la- 
bouring to purge the church from Arianism, it was necessarj' 
that they should separate themselves from the communion of 
those who obstinately persisted indthat heresy; and th^ 
fixed resolution that they testified to remain in it, was a 
sufficient cause to make them withdraw themselves from 
their assemblies. But we answer, with greater advantage, 
^Ihat our fathers, in labouring for a reformation, ought to 
have forsaken the assemblies of those who not only were 
fixed in the opinion of having nothing reformed, and opposed 
themselves with all their might to hinder a reformation^ 
but who went so far as to impose a new necessity on men's 
^consciences to believe their opinions, and even to excom- 
municate all those who would not believe them. 

As to the fifth, St. Augustine did not intend to say that 
those who had separated themselves from the Arians, whes 
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Ihe Arians were the masters of the ministry, were schis- 
matics, since he himself calls them the stars of hea'ciin, 
the courageous and unshahen^firmissimi qui fortiter pro 
Jide exulabant: he never meaht to condemn their assemblies 
which they made apart, to have nothing common with 
heresy, since it was nothing else but the effect of that heroical 
courage which he ascribes to them, and of that ardent ze^l 
which th^y had for the glory of God. In effect, St. Hilaiy 
praises some bishops of France, Germany, and Flanders, of 
whom he writes that they had separated themselves from the 
communion of those who held the orthodox bishops in exile; 
and in particular, he extols those among them who, having 
appealed to a synod of Bithynia, remained firm and constant 
in the faith ; and in gathering themselves into a communion 
among themselves, they separated from the communicm of 
the others. St. Augustine has therefore answered, that 
they were no ways schismatics, for two reasons. The 
first is, because the causes for which they refused communion 
with the Arians, and withdrew themselves from their mi- 
nistry, were just and lawful; not frivolous and capricious, as 
those of the Donatists, but weighty and fundamental; 
since they disputed about the eternal divinity of Jesus 
Christ, which the Arians would abolish. The second, be- 
cause that although tljpse courageous men of St. Augustine 
had renounced the communion of the Arians, and with- 
drawn themselves from their ministry, yet they did not 
believe, notwithstanding, that there was absolutely no more 
salvation to be had in the society which they had forsaken^ 
For, besides that receiving, as they did, their baptism 
frtMn it, they could not doubt that the children who died 
before they were infected with that heresy were saved. 
Neither did they condemn the simple and the weak, who 
remained unfeignedly in that communion without takio^ 
part in the impieties which were taught there; so that their" 
separation did not absolutely respect that society, but onljr' 
tlie heretics that corrupted it. But this is that which w 
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say concerning the Berengarians, the Waldenses, the Albi- 
genses, &c. ; we need only to apply the same answer 
to them. 

Lastly, as to that which regards the sixth objection, 
St. Augustine has said, that there was a considerable 
difference between the time wherein the Arians made up 
almost the whole body of the Christian Church, and that 
wherein the true doctrine was re-established in a great 
part of the churches; that the first was a time of oppression, 
and the other a time of liberty: that in the former time, 
there being scarce any more a visible communion on the 
earth, under which the faithful might place themselves, 
they could remain under a corrupted ministry, from which 
each one in particular had a right to separate the pure 
from the impure, in waiting till God should deliver his 
cfauxch out of the hands of those bad pastors. But in the 
•econd time, where the orthodox and Arian communions 
^ete in a visible opposition, and such as was every where 
known, it was not possible for them to remain under the 
Arian ministry, without having an Arian heart; or at least, 
without falling into a detestable hypocrisy. For in the 
opposition of these two communions, this very thing, that 
they should remain in the Arian, was a manifest condemna- 
tion of the orthodox; which they could not do, without being 
either Arians, or hypocrites. Moreover, in the former time, 
those who remained out of necessity under the ministry of 
the Arians, remained there in grief, and ardently desiring that 
God would procure them some means to get out of it, and to 
return to an orthodox ministry. But in the latter, God hav- 
ing given them the power to join themselves to a pure com- 
Qaunion, they could not remain in the Arian without loving 
and being pleased with it, through those worldly interests 
Which they could never prefer before the confession of a 
pure faith without offending God, without wounding their 
own consciences, without having a debauched and profane . 
•pirit; and in a word, without binding themselves over te 
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eternal damnation. Behold here, what St. Augustine has 
answered; and it is no hard matter to judge, that we must 
answer them thus when they make the like objections to us. 
We must distinguish between two periods, to wit, that which 
went before the Reformation, and that which followed it; 
aiid by the same reasons which I have alleged, we will shew 
them, that although it was possible in the former time for 
some to work out their own salvation under the corrupted 
ministry of the Latin Church, yet it does not follow that we 
may do so at this day imder that of the Church of Rome, 
since those two communions are now found to be set in op- 
position. 

I shall not urge this matter further. We may now, me- 
thinks, conclude from all that which I have handled in th« 
foregoing chapter and in this, that if there ever was a vain 
and ill-grounded objection, that which the author of the Pre- 
judices has made against us, is certainly one of that nature. 
His argument is founded upon nothing else but false or ill- 
understood propositions. For it is not true that St. Au- 
gustine believed that there was any particular society, among 
all those which make a profession of Christianity, from whose 
assemblies one might not, in certain cases, depart, and with- 
draw one's self from its communion. It is not true, that the 
separation which is between the Church of Rome and us, is • 
that which that father has absolutely condemned, and for 
which he accuses the Donatists to be schismatics. It is not 
true, that he would accuse them of schism without examin- 
ing the foundation, by a mere passive separation, as that is 
wherein we are, from the Church of Rome. It is not true,, 
that he has taken that visible extension throughout all na- 
tions, for a perpetual mark of the true church. It is not 
true, that he would have that mark to decide the question of 
the true church, when the doctrine of it is disputed. It is not 
true, that we hold that the church before the Reformation had 
perished throughout all the earth , It is not true, that we re- 
iuce all to the Berengarians, WaJdenses, and Albigenses,. 
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&c. only. Lastly, It is not true, that the doctrine of St. Au- 
gustine upon this subject is any way contrary to us ; but it is 
true, that our principles have all the conformity with his that 
any man can reasonably require. This is, in my judgment, 
thiit which may be clearly collected from what I have said. 

As the interest that we have in the clearing of this matter 
does not go much farther, I would here put an end to this 
Chapter and this Third Part, concerning our separation, if the 
interest of truth and charity did not bind me to make a reflec* 
tion upon a proposition that the author of the Prejudices has 
set befinne us, which is, that schismatics are out of a state of 
salvation. For I hold, that this proposition cannot be main- 
tftined after the ipanner that the author of the Prejudites has 
proposed it, that is to say, absolutely, and without any dis- 
tinction. I am not ignorant, that to establish this rigorous 
li^tinient, they produce some passages of the fathers, who 
have in effect spoken of schism in terms extremely vehement ^^ 
sis if tliey had a design to exclude from the communion of 
God, and frobi the hope of salvation, all those in general who 
dioidd be found engaged in it. But that very thing ought to' 
bis an example, to let us see, that we must not always take, 
accorAnig t6 the rigour of the letter, all that the fathers havo 
SBLid ih the heat of their disputes. For unless we should be' 
altogetber unreasonable, we must place a diflference between 
three sorts of persons who are to be found in a schismatical' 
letmtiivmon. 1 . The authors of schism, who usually are thd 
jiajitors and guides of the flock. 2. Understanding persons, 
Whio tafte part in the affairs, and who very well knowing what 
they do, give their consent to schism, and defend the authors 
6/ iti 3. The people, that is to say, the ignorant persons 
who scarce know any thing that passes, or who know but 
Very codtVisedly. And for that which regards the authors 
^(d othei^ intelligent persons, as it is most frequently passion, 
ftM^Test, pride, and ambition, that make them separate, and 
l£bsit all thosei passions turn them in the end into an implaca- 
1^0 hatred against their brethren, they deserve our con* 
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demnation; for those crimes are incompatible with the spirit 
of Jesus Ctirist; and it is a manifest demonstration, that the 
world and its corruption reigns in the souls of those who are 
guilty of it ; we must therefore say of such schismatics a» 
these, that while they remain in this condition there is no 
hope of salvation for them, because that the true faith, the 
covenant of God, and the communion of Jesus Christy cannot 
subsist under the reign of those brutal passions. But to ima- 
gine that the whole body of a people who are to be found en- 
gaged in a schism, either through the faction of the more 
powerful, or a conscience prepossessed by a zeal without 
knowledge, by a piety too scrupulous, should be deprived of 
all hop^ of salvation; this would be without doubt to fall into 
a very rash opinion. 

To make this clear by examples, I have already mentioned 
elsewhere, that Victor Bishop of Rome excommunicated the 
churches of Asia upon the difference about the day of Easter, 
from whence there followed a schism between those churches 
and that of Rome. I do not now inquire to which of the two 
parties the crime of the separation ought to be imputed, whe- 
ther to the Asiatics, who adhered too strictly to the custom 
of their ancestors and the authority of Polycarp, or to Victor, 
who without prudence and charity separated himself from di- 
vers great and flourishing churches, about a matter that was 
left free and indifferent in religion. 1 only say, that this would 
be a horrible injustice, to condemn those people to eternal 
flamei^i who should be found to be engaged in that ridiculous 
quarrel, only through the capricious humours of their bi- 
shops. In effect, we have seen, that notwithstanding thi^ 
schism, they did not fail both the one and the other to sit to- 
gether in the Council of Nice. 

We must pass the same judgment of a schism that fell out 
in the Fourth Century, at Antioch, between the Meletians 
and the Eustathians, both the one and the other orthodox and 
separated from the Arians, but who nevertheless would not 
communicate togethcri because that although Meletius had 
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preached and defended the Council of Nice, and suffered per- 
secution for it, yet he had been created bishop by the Arians, 
by reason of which the other orthodox would no more com- 
municate with those of his party, which obliged them to hold 
their assemblies apart.* It was therefore a true schism on 
time side and on the other; but as it proceeded only from an 
excess of zeal on the side of the Eustathians, we ought not 
lo pass a sentence of damnation so Jightly against tliem. 
, I say the same thing of the schism that fell out about the 
end of the Fifth Century, between Acacius Bishop of Con- 
stantinople and Felix the Third Bishop of Rome, who mu- 
tually excommunicated one another, for the interests of John 
Talaia and Peter Mongus, competitors for the patriarchate of 
Alexandria. Acacius defended the side of Peter, whom Fe- 
lix accused to be a heretic, and an enemy to the Council of 
Chakedon; andFelk, on the contrary, upheld Talaia, whom 
Acacius had accused of perjury, and to be unworthy of a bi- 
shopric:t and this schism also lasted down to their succes- 
sors, thirty and five years, between the EJast and West. But 
although Acacius, drawn in by intrigues to the side of an 
hypocrite, had wrong at the foundation, yet we ought not 
for aD that to believe that all those great churches who 
kept communion with him, and defended his memory after 
his death, were absolutely cut off from the hope of Paradise. 
■ In the Sixth Century, there was another schism, whereof 
I'liave already spoken, which was very contentious and em- 
broiled, under the Emperor Justinian, Vigilius being Bishop 
of Rome, and Mennas Patriarch of Constantinople, The 
ground of the quarrel was taken from the writings that had 
been approved in the Council of Chalcedon, and which after- 
wards were condenined as heretical by the Emperor Justin 
nian; and the condemnation was subscribed by Mennas and 
the other patriarchs, and their bishops. Vigilius, who was 
pf another opinion, undertook the defence of those writings, 

* Socrat. Hi»t Eccles. lib. 2. cap. 34. t Baron, ad ann. 484, 
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and excommunicated Mennas and the rest who bad c<Hl- 
damned them. But some months after, he took off bis ex** 
communication, at the solicitation of the (jnpress Tbeodony 
to whom he owed his bishopric; and what was more, in tb^ 
following year he himiself pronounced m anatbeiiia agai|i4 
those three writings.* But the bishops of Africa, Illyiiff 
and Dalmatia, persisted to defend them; and those in Aino^- 
assembled in council, excommunicated Vigilins, ifs ^ dis-^ 
sembler. Some time after, Vigilius, repenting himself of 
that which he had done, undertook a second time the defoioi; 
of those writings. Justinian, on the contrary, made an odicti 
by which He renewed their condemnation; and Vigilius, (x^ 
his side, excommunicated all those who should consent to fhit 
edict. In fine, the Fifth General Council assembled at Con-*' 
stantinople, where, in spite pf all the decrees of the Bishop (^ 
Rome, the three writings were condemned, and all those wIk^ 
should approve them were excommunicated. Vigilius, pow 
sisting in his opinion, was banished, and died some yean[ 
after. But bis successors, Pelagius and Gregory, approved 
the council, and subscribed to what had been done the^ ; and 
it was, in fine, generally received by all, tpd reckoned fcnr i^ 
Fifth General Council, t We must acknowledge, that if the 
people were to be saved or damned according to the good or bad 
conduct of their pastors, heaven and hell would have beenye^j 
miserably dispensed, while the time of those disorders li^i^d. 
For our adversaries themselves are constrained to confess^ 
that thi§ quarrel that made so great a noise, that produced so 
many excommunications, so many separations, so msmy acti 
of violence, and so many banishments, and which end^d by 
the dishpnour of the Council of Chalcedon, was founded up(m 
nothing but a personal animosity^ says Baronius, or, as Sir? 
mondi says, upon an indifferent contrqversj/, which con* 
cerned nothing the doctrine of the faith, on which side so- 
ever it had been decided.% If we must therefore judge ac^ 

• Baron, in Vigil. t Victor. Tmouq. in CIm^xi. 
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^<^)idiiig to Ibe relation of these two authors, all tliat we can 
tWLj i9, ttat both the parties were equally schismaticali who 
violated the peace and unity of the church without any juat 
neaaon; and who mutually excommunicated one another for 
notliing : and if we add that rigorous judgment against the 
sduamatical societies, without any exception or distinction^ 
S79 must ^y, that there was then no longer a true church 
Qppn theearth, nor any hope of salvation. 

Put to go yet further ; If all those who liye in the communioD 
gpf adhismatics are out of the church, in a state of damnation^ 
I would fiun have them satisfy me about s(Hne difficulties thai 
i find in the history of the same Vigilius. For the two first 
j^q^ of his papacy, it was he that was called a false Pope, 
IL achiamatic, a usurper of the bishopric of Sylverius, wliom 
tbp h^tic? had banished, to set up this man, who had pro- 
jffuaed them to communicate with them.* And in effect, LI- 
beratua and Victor of Tunis relate, that after he was in pos- 
wesson of the papacy, he wrote to the heretics, as having tli^ 
same &iih with them;t and Bellarmine declares, that at 
this time Vigilius was an anti-pope and a schismatic, be- 
cause that Sylverius the lawful pope was yet living, and there 
could not be two lawful popes at the same time.$ Baronius 
^pd Petavius say the same thing. Notwithstanding, it is 
true^ that during these two years of schism Vigilius was 
peapeoUy acknowledged to be the Bishop of Rome, both by 
th^ Church of Rome and by all Christendom. No church 
refused to live in his communion, no bishop withdrew him- 
^If ftom him as a schismatic. He performed without any 
qppoaition all the functions of his bishopric, he received the 
tlopouFB, and had the profits of it. All the earth was then 
schiwiatical with him, and by concfequence there was no fur- 
tl^ either a church or salvation in the world, if it was only 
ip the perscm of Sylverius and some bishops who had sub- 
scribed to the sentence of the deposition and anathema that 

f Vide Baron, in VigiL 
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Sylverius, being in exile, pronounced against Violins, asd 
against all those who should adhere to him.* After this, 
I would fain have them tell me how Vigilius could pa8% 
from the state of a schismatic to that of a true Pope. It 
was, say Baronius and Bellarmine, by the consent- of the 
clergy and people of Rome, who assembled together and 
chose him lawfully after the death of Sylverius.t But 
besides, tliis new ordination of Vigilius, and this assembly of 
the people and clergy, is an effect of the invention of Baronius, 
which is grounded upon nothing but one word of Ana3ta8ius 
the Pope's library- keeper, who Hved above three hundred 
years after; besides this, I say, that the people of Rome and 
that clergy, had not they themselves lost, through schian^ 
the form of the true church ? How was it restored to them? 
How could they re-establish themselves? Who gave that 
right to a company of schismatics cut off from the communioo 
and the covenant of Jesus Christ, to make a rebel, a' schis- 
matic, an excommunicated person, a man that by the sen- 
tence of Sylverius could not perform any sacerdotal ftinction, 
to make such a one, I say, a lawful Pope? 

See here already some inconveniencies considerable enough^ 
that flow from that rigorous sentiment; but if we would 
go yet further, we may probably find others which are not 
less severe. For what will they say to the schisms that feD 
out so frequently in the Latin Church, throug-h the competir 
tion of anti-popes? Will they dar« roundly to pronounce 
all those people who have lived and died uncfer the obedienoa 
of those false Popes, and who by consequence, having been 
ei^aged in a true schism, have been totally cut off from the 
Christian communion, and deprived of salvation? Let the 
author of the Prejudices, who has taken such pains to damn 
the world without any mercy, take the pains if he pleases 
to examine one matter of fact that I will set before him, and 
which i^ould be enough, methinks, to decide this questioni 

* BaroB« ad ann. 5S0» 
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at least in regard of him. It is this, that during the great 
tchisDi of two an ti- popes, which was ended at the Council of 
Constance, there were saints that the Church of Rome has 
boooized, and to whom it prays, who lived and died under 
two contrary obediences, and who by consequence, both 
the one sort and the other, died in a true schism. For 
io the year 1380, St. Catliarlne of Sienna died under the 
obedience of Urban the Sixth. In the year 1381, St. Catha- 
rine of Swedeland, the daughter of St. Bridget, died under 
Uie same obedience. In the year 1395, St. Margaret of 
ftaa died under the obedience of Boniface the Ninth. In the 
year 1399, St. Dorothy of Prussia died under the obedience 
of the same Pope; and in the year 1405, St. William the 
I&nnit, of Sicily, died under the obedience of Innocent 
the Seventh. On the other side, in the year 1382, St. Peter 
irf Luxembuig died under the obedience of Clement, who 
WBB the anti-pope of Urban; and some time after, St. Vincent 
rf Fenara lived, and wrought miracles in the party of 
Benedict the anti- pope of Gregory the Twelfth . * Behold her^ 
laints of both sides, and j^et one or the other must of necessity 
lave been schismatics. From whence it s^pears, that th^ 
ll^hurch of Rome herself is concerned to oblige the author of 
lie Prejudices to moderate his style, and not to take, as it 
Keems he has done, that which the fathers have said, in dis« 
puting against the schismatics, in its utmost latitude. 

But although all that I have said should have no place, 
the holy Scripture distinctly decides this difficulty. For 
if he would but read the history of the ten tribes of Israolp 
ifter they were separated from that of Judah, at the instiga- 
tion of Jeroboam, he will find that they were in a real 
schism, since they liad forsaken the worship at Jerusalem^ 
ind had built new altars, against the express commandment 
)f God; and yet nevertheless that did not hinder God from 
preserving his truly faithful and elect, even in the midst 
^f them. For there were those seven thousand who in 

* Vide Raynalil, ad anu. citato?. 
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the time of Elijah had not f>owed the knee to Baal, and 
Whom St. Paul calls the remnant of the election of grace; 
were not these Israelites engaged in a bad party? Bad not 
God his prophets and his altars yet among them? *^ Lord/^ 
aaid Elijah, ^^ they have killed thy prophets, and thrown 
down thy altars." And the hundred prophets of Grod that 
Obadiah hid in two cares, to withdraw them from th^ 
persecution of the idolatress Jezebel ; the altar of God that 
JBlijah repaired in Carmel, to sacrifice there by the mira- 
culous flre that fell down from heaven to consume the victim; 
the calling of Elisha and Micaiah; and, in a word, the virhole 
history of those schismatical ten tribes, does it not evidently 
note that God looked on them as his true church, in which 
there was yet the means of salvation? We must not there- 
fore abuse that which the fathers have wrote against schis- 
matics^ in intending to aggravate their crime, and to draw 
them from it; nor must we take their expressions in the 
Whole rigour of the letter. Their meaning is not, tfant alt 
those generally who are found engaged in a schismatical 
ccnnmunion, even down to tradesmen and labourers, who 
remain there with an upright hea;rt, and through the preju- 
dice of their consciences, are out of the church, and eternally 
dsLiriued; but that the authors and defenders of schism, 
who run into it through their personal interests^ or out 
of a spirit of fierceness, pride, and an hatred incompatible 
with the spirit of Jesus Christ, commit a horrible crime; and 
that while they are in that state, they remain deprived of all 
hopes of salvation. That if the fathers have said any tiling 
more generally, and which cannot be thus restrained, it i& 
just to understand it in a comparative sense ; that is to say, 
that setting that schismatical party of the church in opposi-* 
lion to that which is not so, the hope of salvation appears 
evidently in this, which it does not in the other, where it is 
cbscored by schism. 
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THE FOURTH PART, 



CHAP, h 

'BAT OUR FATHBRS HAD A RIG^T TO HAVE THEIB 
CHUB^H-ASSEMBLIES SEPARATE FROM THOSE OF THB 
CHURCH OF ROM^, ON THE SUPPOSITION THAT TU£V 
WERE RIGHT IN THE FOUNDATION, 

THE order of the matters of this treatise requires that we 
ow go on to that separation which the author of the Pre-** 
idices calls positive; and that after having confirmed the 
ght that our fathers had to examine the state of religion and 
le ehurcb io their days, after our having shewed the indis* 
ensable necessity that lay upop theni to forsake the as* 
^mblies of the Church of Rome, and to live apart from her 
onainiiQion, that w^ al^o establish the right that they.had to 
)t up a Christian society among themselves, notwithstand- 
ig tbeii* going off from the other party, who were not for a 
^formation; and to make up alone, and apart, a body of the 
tiurch, or an external and visible communion. This is 
^hat I design to establish in this Fourth and last Part, 
nd to that end I shall here treat of two things: the first 
t^aU rejspeqt the right of tho$e public assemblies, and th^ 
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second shall be conceming that of the Gospel ministry 
wherein our function lies. Although these two things have 
a dependence one upon another, it will yet be well to treat of 
th^m with some distinction. 

To make the first clear, I shall lay it dOwri ais an indi^f 
pu table truth, that the right of religious assemblies naturally 
follows that of societies; I mean, that as far as a religioiw 
society is just and lawful, so far the assemblies that are there- 
in made are just and lawful ; and that, on the contrary, as far 
as a society is unjust and wicked, so far its assemblies ane so 
too. This principle is evident to common sense; and it 
is for this reason that we condemn the assemblies of the 
Heathens, Jews, and Mahometans, as unlawful and Criminal, 
because their societies are impious and wicked; and that 
having no right to be united, to believe and practise those 
errors which they believe and practise, they have also no 
right to assemble themselves together in order to make a 
public profession. It is for the same reason that we hold, on 
the contrary, the Christian assemblies to be not only just and 
allowable, but to be necessary and commanded by divine 
authority, because the Christian society, that is to say, 
the church, is itsplf also of divine right. It is then true, 
that the right of assemblies follows that of societies. 

But we must further suppose, as another evident and 
certain truth, that our fathers, before the Reformation, were 
Latin Christians, living in the communion of the Latin 
Church, in which they made as considerable a party as the 
rest of the Latins; and that from father to son> throughout a 
long succession, time out of mind, they enjoyed with the 
others the rights of that society: that they were equally 
in possession of it with the other common assemblies of that 
religion, having a part in the ministry, in the churches, in the 
sacraments, in the public prayers, in the reading and preach- 
ing of the word; and that as far as the communion of the 
Latin Church was lawful, so far the part that our fathers had 
in it was lawful also: that it was not a company of strangers,. 
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Qt unknown persons come from the utmost parts of America 
or the southern lands, nor a sort of people dropped down from 
tiie clouds, who were newly joined together with them in the 
same society, but persons and whole families settled a long 
liBie 1^, who were joined together with them in the profes- 
wm of the Christian Religion many ages before, and who by 
joonsequence were in possession of the rights of that society. 
Although had they been strangers, Americans, and barbarians, 
urn whom God should have suddenly bestowed the favour 
of calling them to the true faith and the true holiness of 
Christianity, yet we could believe that by that thing alone 
they would have been invest^ with all the rights of that 
fociety^ as much as if they had had it by a long possession, 
time out of mind. But howsoever it be, they were Christians 
froto father to son, and neither their blood nor their birth 
]did dlistinguish them from the others. 

We are now concerned only to search out whether that 
which happened to our fathers, that is to say, their reforma* 
Hon, their condemnation by the Popes and by their Council 
of Trent, and their separation from the Church of Rome, can 
be able to dispossess them of all their rights. For if it be 
true that they were fallen offj either by their own ill carriage 
or by the mere authority of the Church of Rome, we must 
yield that pur assemblies are unlawful and criminal; but if, 
on the contrary, they were not so fallen off, if that which 
happened to them did nothing else but confirm their right, 
and render it more pure, more just, and more indisputable, 
they ought also to come to an agreement with us that 
pur afsemblies are holy and lawful, even in a far greater 
dq;iee than they were before. To begin this disquisition 
with the condemnation of the Popes and their council: 
I confess, that if it were the Court of Rome that out of its 
pu|» liberality should communicate Christianity to those only 
whom it should please, and that none could either have 
fjf preserve it but by the continual influence of its favour, 
after the same manner as we have the day by the influence 
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of the sun, it would depend on her and her councils to take it 
firom us whensjoever she should see good, with all its rights 
and privileges. We might very well say that it would be 
too injurious to take it away from us, that we did not deserve 
so hard a treatment; yet we should be deprived ftx thai 
very reason, when she should have taken it from ns, whether 
it should have been with justice or against it, vnth or without 
any reason. But we do not believe that eith^ the Court of 
Rome or its council, or that all that party who have followeii 
them, though it shouldhave a thousand times greater strength 
and authority than it has, would carry their pretensicms 
so high as to imagine that it depends on their mere good 
pleasure to bestow or to take away Christianity and it» 
rights, I do not say from an innumerable multitude of mm, 
as that is which makes up the body of the Protestants, but 
eyen not so much as from two or three persons who should 
be assembled in the name of Jesus Christ. St. Paul has 
said indeed. Who art thou, O man, that repliest against 
God? Shall 'the thing formed, say to him that fiNfmed it. 
Why hast thou made me thus? Has not the potter of the 
earth power out of one and the same clay- to make one 
Vessel to honour, and another to dishonour ? Rom. 9. 20, 21. 
And by these wordif he gives us to understand the absolute 
^power that God has to make us whatsoever it shall seem 
good to him. 

But he has taught us nothing of the like power concerning 
the Pope and his councils; he has not said. Who are you 
that contend against Rome? nor has he ascribed te hisi 
the power to make and destroy Us as it shall please him. In 
effect, there is none but God alone on whom our Christianity 
depends; it is his favour that has giveQ it to us, his Spirit 
and his word have formed it in us, and his apostle has taught 
ias to say with a holy boldness, that there is no creature either 
in heaven or upon the earth that can be able to separate us 
from his love. Rom. 8. 39. We ought then to lay aside 
that sovereign and absolute authc»ity, aod to come to \ii» 
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causes or reasons that could induce the Court of Rome 
and its council to condemn the Protestants, and to deprive 
them of their fights; for if those causes are not only vain and 
frivolous, but unjust, atid contrary to the Christian faith and 
j^ety, as we maintain, a ccmdeiniiation of that nature cannot 
but fidi back upon those who have thrown it, since they 
themselves have broken the Christian unity ; so that their ill 
carriage has made them justly kMse that of which they would 
anjosUy deprive others. And because in those kinds of 
contests that which cne party loses by its injustice and its 
cbstinacy in error, is i^ollected and restored in the other 
peity, which does its duty, the condemnation of the Council 
of Trent being iir d<xie as .we suppose, cannot but havi 
heightened and strengthened the rights of the Protestants. * 

As to the Reformation, it is not less true, tliat if that 
•faodkl be found to be indeed conformable to the word of God, 
smd ttie inviolable laws of Christianity^ as we suppose that it 
is; I mean, if the things that our ftithers rejected were indeed 
erron and superstitions contraiy to the true Mth and piety^ 
as we maintain, so holy an action would be so far from 
^priving our fathers of the right of that Christian society, 
that on the contrary it could not but fortify that right, and 
render it more lawful than it was before. Fcmt before the 
Refermation, that society was, as I may say, a composition 
of good and evil, of justice and injustice, by reason of those 
frrom which were mbced with the true doctrine, and those 
■uperstiticHis which were to be found in conjunction with that 
Ifdig^on; whereas the Reformation, having fVeed it of that 
^rtiicb it had of impurity and dross, has without doubt put it 
into a fhr more holy state, and much more acceptable to God. 
How prejudiced soever they may be, they can never maintain 
it, that error and superstition shoilld establish any right 
of society, noft deny, that, as they are in their ovm nature 
TBOon worthy of the aversicm of God and men, than their 
mpprobation, tfiey render those societies unlawful and crimi- 
ink C'ar akboii^ itt tfa& wodi k^ a uoiversal consent 
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, should be unidbqi in believing a heresy, or practising an 
idolatrous worship, that consent, bow general fioever it 
irtiould be, would not change the nature of things; heresy 
.would be always heresy, and idolatry idolatry, and in that 
respect the agreement of all mankind would make ap;a 
wicked and unjust society. Whence it follows, that amixed 
communion is only lawful in proportion to that which it has 
of good, and that as its justice is lessened.when its^ omup- 
tions increase, so its justice also increases when its corrup- 
tions are lessened. We ought not then, to imagine that t^o 
Reformation of the Protestants has 4eprivjed them of the 
right of that Christian society, but we ought tP;assert, on the 
contrary, that it has put them in that respect into a far mm 
advantageous condition than they were before. 

'There is nothing further remaining but that .separation, 
which was but by accident, as they say, the consequence 
of the Reformation : if the whole Latin Church had done her 
duty, she would hare reformed herself as well as our Others. 
But the Court of Rome and its clergy would not, and that 
reftisal has caused that breach of communioQ whidi has 
fellen out between the two parties. It concerns us to inquice, 
whether even upon supposition that that reformaljon was 
just, and by consequence that. that refusal of it whiqh,tbey 
made was unjust, that separation could lawfully lunder our 
fethersfrom holding a Christian society among themselv^. 
But this is what' they cannot maintain with the least cd^r 
of reason. For if the Reformation was just, and if the 
refusal which they made was unjust, how can the. iqjostice 
of that party which should have forgot its duty, and ^hich 
would have constrained the other party to have foii^t it tooy 
deprive the other party of those rights that &ith, hoIiQe«9».the 
fear of God, aud the communion of Jesus Christ,' have 
naturally givea it? Must injustice needs triumph over justify, 
and error over truth? Is *it. that the rights of that w^^iflty 
were so inseparably joined to those who opposed the BefiiHr- 
. «(iation,.tbat that so^tjfiooJdjBot ittbaifA. without tben^^JV^ 
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that separating themselves out of the motives of an ill* 
grounded prejudice, or in giving a Just ground to others to 
separate themselves from them, they should have carried 
away all that 'society with them? This cannot be said; for 
"9iBong all those persons who compose the body of the visible 
cbunahy it is certain that there are none, however dignified, 
Qi however numerous, that are such essential parts, as 
witiiout which the church cannot subsist, while there are two 
or three remaining who may assemble together in the 
name of Jesus Christ: for Jesus Christ restricted himself 
to that number, *^ When two or thre^ of you are gathered 
together m my name, I will be in the midst of you." 
iMbttb. Id. 20. Jesus Christ himself alone, his truth, his 
gospd, hijs^ providence, and his spirit, are essential to the 
4iurch, without which she can never subsist, but khe may 
wiihout the Pope^ without the Court of Rome, without the 
GiNincQ of Treid;,c without the bishops, and without the 
people who follow Rome; and in a word, without the whole 
party which refused ^the Reformation. The Christian so- 
ciety does not depend on their capricious humours, nor on 
(heir temporal interests. Tlicy are not the soul of that body ; 
they will be members of it while they make profession of the 
true fiuUth) or at the furthest while they do not oppose itr 
hat Mihen they shall obstinately remain in errors incompatible 
m&h the communion of Jesus Christ, and when they shall 
bieak by unjust anatliemas tlie bond of that society, we may 
I8pry w»ll say that the body of the visible church is lessened^ 
)kA we can never say that their withdrawing leaves the faith- 
fell under a dispersion. 

The better to understand this truth, we must know, that 
although that external society be common to the good and 
fte bad^ to the truly faithful, to heretics, and the men of the 
world, in a word, to all those who are found to be externally 
mingled in the body of the church, yet in eflFect the right of 
that society will not, to speak properly, belong to any but 
the truly faiAbful. .For the. wicked^: the heretics, and those 
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worldly men who fill up their assemblies, are only associated 
here while they remain such, in dishonouring God, by the 
contempt they have of his word, and the indignities they offer 
in receiving his sacraments. Therefore God said to tht 
wicked in Isaiah, '^ When you come to appear before me, 
who has required this at your hands to tread my courts?" 
Isa. 1. 12. And in Psalm 30. 16, 17. David assures \A 
that God has said to the wicked, " What hast thou to do to 
read my laws, and to take my covenant into thy mouth? 
Since thou hast hated instruction, and hast cast my wordi 
behind thee." It is certain then that the right of the extern 
nal society only resides in the faithful, who alone are the true 
church of Jesus Christ, his mystical body for which he died, 
the seed which he sowed with his own hand against his 
harvest. As to the rest, they are in that communion only 
by accident, and are the seed of tares which the enemy rising 
at night has thrown into the field of the Son of God, and 
which grows with the wheat until the time of the harvest, 
and it is also only by accident that they are suffered there, to 
wit, because most commonly their wickedness is not known, 
or if it be, their conversion may yet be charitably hoped for, 
or in fine, it may fall out that in going about to pull up the 
tares, one must also pluck up the wheat with it. But being 
what they are, they have not anj' part in the rights of that 
society and of those assemblies. Therefore Jesus Christ 
has promised his presence to none but such as shall be 
assembled together in his name ; and St. Augustine expressly 
teaches that the power of the keys, and that of binding and 
loosing, was given to the church of the just and true believers, 
in opposition to the wicked, to heretics, and to the men of 
ilie world vvho are mixed with them.* And it is said of that 
church, only so considered in that same opposition, what 
Jesus Christ has said in the Gospel, " If thy brother sin 
against thee, tell it to the church ; and if he refuse to hear the 

"* St Aagustine de Bapt. contra^ Don. lib. 7. cap. SI. 
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church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man and a publi- 
can/' Matth. 18. 17. Which lets us see that he gave only 
the truly faithful the right to-be in a society, for there those 
only have a right to be in a religious society, wlio have th« 
power <jf binding and loosing, and of hearing those private 
complaints to judge concerning them. But according to 
him, the truly faithful have only that power, and it is only to 
Uiose that Jesus Christ has given it. There are then non« 
but those, to speak properly, in whom the right of being in 
an external society, and of making those assemblies^ re- 
sides. 

That being so laid down, who sees not, that when it falls 
•ut that the body of that mixed church is divided into divers 
parties, about those important matters that respect either 
laith, or worship, or the general rules of manners, all the 
rights of that Christian society remain in that party which 
retains true doctrine and piety, because it is on that side that 
the truly just and faithful place themselves. There it is that 
the true church of Jesus Christ is assembled in his name, to 
"which he has promised his presence : for as I have before said, 
error, superstition, and injustice, give none a light to be in a 
society, nor by consequence any to make those assemblies. 

But, they will say, if the body of the pastors be found in 
the oUier party, if external splendour, multitude, extent, 
succession, authority of councils, are found there, can any 
one forbear acknowledging it to be the body of the church ? 
There are seen amongst them the pulpits, schools, churches, 
bisho]^cs, benefices, revenues, dignities, and, in a word, 
all those advantages that mark out the body of the visible 
church. A party which is in that condition, cannot suffer that 
any should put its rights in question; its assemblies pass for 
kwfKil throughout all the world, and the assemblies only of 
the other party are here treated of, who finding themselves 
deprived of those advantages, cannot be considered otherwise 
than as a sect divided from the body, as a branch separated 
6oni the tree, or as a ray divided from the sun, according to 
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the comparison of the fathers. I answer, that those division 
that fall out in a mixed church may Jbe of two sorts, for 
sometimes they are founded only upon personal accusations^ 
or points of discipline, or light and less important questioi% 
tiie foundation of the orthodox doctrine^ and true worshipt, 
remaining entire in hoth parties. Of this sort were the 
divisions of the Noratians, the Donatists, the Lueiferians, a9 
it has been noted in the Third Part. But sometimes tte 
ground of those divisions is taken from doctrine, or worship, 
or the general rutes of manners, and consists in those things 
that are acknowledged by both sides to be weighty and 
essential; and in this rank we may place those divisions 
which arose in the ancient church, by reason of the Samdsa- 
tenians, the Arians, the Macedonians, Nestorians, and E«ty- 
chians. 1 acknowledge, that when the question is only 
about divisions of the former sort, we canmot rationally 
hinder ourselves from acknowledging that party to be the 
body of the church which has the advantages before upokeir 
of, and looking by consequence on the other p«rty as a sect 
separated from it. The one is the tree, and the other the cut- 
off branch ; the one is the sun, and the other a separated ray. 
And the reason which makes that prejudice just, is not that 
the greater party cannot have done wrong at the bottom, or 
that it cannot err; for it frequently happens, that prejudice, 
passion, interest, and cabals, prevail among those who hav© 
the ecclesiastical authority in their hands, which makes Ihem 
give unjust judgments; and it may be the author of the Pre- 
judices would not maintain all the decisions and excommimi- 
cations of the Church of Rome to be just : but the reason rf 
that prejudice is, that tho^igh even the greater part should 
have done wrong in the foundation, yet the matter treated on 
is not of such importance, as that it can take away fKoitt ft 
society the quality of the true church of Jesus Christ, wWte 
sound doctrine entirely subsists there, and worship riemmztf 
pure. From whence it follows, that there being there no suf- 
ficient cause of separation, the le«et psirty cannot be Iodk€M{ 
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upon otherwise than as sdiismatical, because it U (Hit off 
from the greater without necessity; and supposing at tbd 
same time that it should have rea^n in the foundation, yet 
its separation would not cease to be criminal. It is in thiil 
<*ase that St. Augustine would have those whom Violence, or^ 
as he says, carnal sedition, has driven firom the Christiatl 
assemblies, to suffer patiently the injury done to them with^ 
dot throwing themselves either into heresy or schism, and 
without setting up of assemblies apart; but that they iriiould 
midntain and defend, even to the deaths the &ith which they 
know preached in the church; Sine ulla^ says hcf, Cortoen'^ 
fhtd&nfm segregatione usque ad mortem defendentes ei 
Tesiimomo juvantes eamfdem quam in Ecclesia Catholica 
phttUcari sciunt.\ But it is otherwise when the division ii 
^ftdul matters of the second sort; those, I mean, that art 
ftMBlded upon the weighty points of doctrine or worship* 
For tbere the true church ought alone to be sought for, wheri 
AiB trtie ftiith is; where it goes neither by extent of placfes^ 
Aor by number, nor by the body of pastors or prelates, nor 
by the walls of temples, nor by councils, that we ought td 
Judge of it, but by the true doctrine, and where that is to bs 
^Mind, there without doubt is a right to be in a society and td 
gather assemblies. The reason is evident, because we can- 
iM say, in that case, that although the more numerous party^ 
nldre extended, and which has the body of pastors of its side^ 
Aould be wrong in the foundation, yet that it wouH not 
dways keep the quality of a true church, as it may be said itf 
the former case. For a society that teaches error and prac- 
^ses a &lse worship, and that will receive none into its com- 
tfitimion but those who believe all that it believes, and prac- 
tise all that it practises, cannot be a true church, whats^vei* 
sfedv^iM^s it have otherwise; so that finding it opposite t9 
fiMlber pOre society, there is no need to hesitate in ont^i 

• August de vera. Relig. cap. %, 
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In the first case, the lesser party cannot be other than 

echismatical, because whatsoever reason it may have at the 

bottom, it would be better to yield than to separate one's self; 

but it is not so in the second, for it w^ould be better to separate 

one's self than to yield, since in yielding one should fall into 

fundamental errors and superstitions contrary to true piety. 

In a word, in the former case, the number, dignity, extent of 

]place, the body of the pastors, multitude, ought to prevail 

over reason in a particular injustice, because a church may 

be in some respect unjust, without hazarding the salvation of 

its children: but in the second, reason drawn from injustice, 

error, false doctrine, false worship, is a thousand times more 

considerable than all those advantages which I have noted, 

because we cannot renounce the true doctrine, and the true 

worship of God in things of great moment, in which our 

salvation would not be absolutely concerned. It is this 

difference that causes us to take notice of two different ways 

in the fathers, which appear so opposite and contrary one to 

another, that at first sight trouble our minds. For when 

they wrote against the Novatians, or against the Donatists, 

or against the Luciferians, who separated themselves out of 

frivolous reasons, that is to say, upon points of discipline and 

personal accusations, but who otherwise acknowledged the 

church they had quitted to be orthodox, they set befoi-e the 

people,, the multitude, the extension, the body of the pastors, 

succession, and other advantages of that nature, as things 

that shewed of what side the church was, and then they held 

that the lesser party cut off from the greater was as a member 

divided from the body, a branch cut off from the tree, or as a 

ray separated from the sun. But when they were engaged 

against the Arians, who taught false doctrine, they did not 

care to make use of those kind of arguments; on the contrary 

they restrained themselves to look for the church where the 

tiiie doctrine and faith were, and they had no consideration 

either of the body of the pastors, or of the multitude, or 

pulpits, or councils, when the Arians made use of them to 
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the prejudice of the true doctrine, as I have shewn in the 
Third Part. But that very thing evidently discovers the 
ordinary cheat that their missionaries are guilty of, and the 
other petty writers of controversy of the Church of Rome, and 
into which the author of the Prejudices himself falls. Which 
is, that instead of following with respect to us the way of 
writing that the fathers took, when they wrote against the 
Arians, from whom they differed in points of doctrine, since 
the cause is similar, they follow on the contrary that which 
the name fathers took against the Novatians, the Donatists, 
and Lociferians, with whom they did not quarrel about mat- 
ters of doctrine; which is a mere sophism, where they con- 
fimnd two altogether different questions, in referring to one 
. case that which cannot have any place but in the other. 
' But they will say. Are not you yourself guilty of fallacy^i 
in perpetually supposing, as you do in this diispute, that you 
have right at the bottom ? For that is the thing that is most 
contested, and when We allege to you the body of the pastors, 
extension, multitude, and the other advantages of the Church 
of Rome, we do not pretend to own, that the doctrine of that 
church is false, or that its worship is corrupted, or to conclude 
that those advantages alone would give it the quality of a true 
church, though it should not be orthodox ; but we pretend 
only, that setting aside the discussion of doctrines, we can 
convince you of schism by those prejudices alone, which, 
without toy further examination, mark out which of the two 
communions is the true church, and by consequence which is 
false and schismatical. I have already answered divers 
times this objection; but that it may be revived here further 
in the minds of the readers, I shall not fail to shew yet fur- 
ther the vanity of it, and to discover more and more on which 
side the fallacy lies. I say then, that when I suppose in 
this dispute that we have right at the bottom, my supposition 
|5 just, and within the rules of sound reason; for I do not 
suppose it either as a thing that I have already proved, nor 
18 a thing granted to me, but as a matter which ought to bt 



witmino^^ ^ond oo the examination of wbieh, tha^t ^u^ipn of 
wAlm^9 wi tkq tr\ie church, ought ncceeaiEM-ily to dep^^. 
We woul<J9 wy they, fthew you, without entering into tl^ 
^i^iVlioa of th« doctrine, hy vma prej^idicwi th^t you m 
guilty of $j(?hi^9i9 ^ thftt you have qo right tp be in a sppip^, 
TOOT to gather a«6emblie«i. And 9^ for me I design to s^eMTi 
&at that way i» illusory and sophistical, and ^aJt coo ^xqgt^) 
to examine the doctrines, in order to know whi(^ of the tw<» 
communions is ^chisinatical, 9pd whiQh is tim tnie cburcb* 
To this e^t, I prove that though Uiq Pn^sfaiit paitjf 
should he despoiled of all tho^ advantage treated op, 
provided it have on its side the truQ doctrine and worship 
and the Church of Rome have it not, it ha9 all the rightiB of | 
Christian society, that its ass^luW^^ ^re lawful* wd ^^ ^ 
reparation from the Church of Rom^ is j^st, (vQU^ wh^ape it 
evidently follows, that all those* prejudjifie^ are to i^o pmpo^i 
in the deciding of our question, and that all d^pendjs on thf 

fKscussion of those points that are in oontrov^sy hetwaen u^^ 
See here the use of my supposition : the business al pipesent 
is not to know whether we have right in the foundation or 
not; if that were ail the business, I would not suppose it at 
all, I would prove it; but the bu^^iness is to know whether 
they can by tho^e mere prejudices prove that our separate 
assemblies (h>m those of the Church of Rome ajpe unlawful 
But I shew that they cannot, becau/se if we have reasc^ on 
our side in the m9ititers that are controverti^d, our assemblies 
ate lawful, notwithstanding those prejudices. In a word, we 
pretend to maintain our assemblies no otherwise than by tb^ 
right that the foundation gives us, but by that right alon^ ^^ 
pretend to maintain thiBm ; so that when they conje^t it with 
us we run ba^k to the foundation, and we shew theni that 
the foundation is sufficient to render our assemblies law- 
ful, from whence it necessarily foltows that they cannot tre?t 
W a§ unjust a?^ schisnoatics, otherwise than in coming toth^ 
dj§cu99ion of the fouudaMon itself. Wh^n therefore tb^y te9 

4«i, thai ti^ c9nvi»<^ ui? <?f schi^ift they i^e4 l?ut tg ^^]^ asi^ 
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ihe discussion of doctrines, it is as much as if they should 
•ay, that lo shew us that we have no reason, they need but to 
lay aside Uiat reason upon which we ground ourselves. The 
Autnbr of ihe Prejudices has found this shift to be so fine and 
ingenious, that he has judged it worthy to be consecrated to 
^terity by one of his books. 

th. fine, if we were to clear this truth by examples, we need 
rat to repeat here two things which we have justified in the 
Third Part, and which are clear and certain out of the history 
o^ the ancieiit; church . The one^ That in the time of the 
AriiBins the body of the pastors followed Heresy ; and the other. 
That a small nmhber of the orthodox, a small party sepa- 
rated xfrbni the body of its pastors, and deprivecl of all 
Iciiod of advantages, did not fail to set up its assemblies 
a^tf^ aiid to hold the best Christian society that it was 
{kMBmble foor t\\e^ to do. Those that were heretics filled the 
churches^ and as for the orthodox they met as they could, 
eometitlies in the fields, and sometimes even in the churches 
of the Ndvatians. As these matters of fact are inoisputable 
atid justified by history, we have nothing else to do but to 
oeinaiid of the author of the Prejudices, Whether he believes 
thai those orthodox were schismatics for having so separated 
theiiiselves from the body of their pastors, not only by a 
ne^gatire separation, but even by a positive one ? Whether he 
belieires thai their assemblies were imlawful ? Whether he 
beSeVes that they had done better to have remained in the 
same cranmunion with heretics, than in withdrawing from 
them? Whether he thinks that the Arians could have said 
to them with any reason. That without entering upon any 
exanmuitibn of their doctrine they could convince them of 
idbism hy that separation alone ? Whether he believes that 
tlibfie (Mthodox had given a very ill answer in saying. That 
since their separation was only founded on their doctrine, it 
¥as by that that they ought to judge, and not by those vain 
tndf deceitful advantages which sometimes follow the church, 
iu£ which oitehtimes abandon it also, and upon which no- 
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thing of certainty can be established? The author of the 
Prejudices may answer what he pleases, but we are at least 
assured that he can neither condemn tlie Arians without 
justifying us, nor justify the orthodox without condiemniDg 
himself. 

It is necessary then that we come to agree in this truth, 
That the right to be in an external society, and by consequence 
to raise assemblies, belongs to the truly faithful only; and 
that if it falls out that the body of the pastors teach false 
doctrine, and corrupt the ministry to that degree that it can- 
not be allowed to the faithful to live in communion with 
them, the truly faithful remain yet united among themselves 
fcy Ihat external union out of which their assemblies proceed, 
and that by consequence they have a right to meet together 
and to make up a body in a visible communion. But they 
will say, If it falls out that generally all the pastors forsake 
those pretended truly faithfulvvhereof you speak, who is there 
that shall assemble them ? They are all but so many mere 
private men, and what right have those private men to 
gather assemblies ? Besides, religious assemblies are chiefly 
instituted for the preaching of the word, and administration 
of the sacraments, and can any ascribe the right of preaching 
and administering the sacraments to mere private men sepa- 
rated from their pastors ? When therefore it should be truft 
that the right of being in an external society, that of making 
assemblies, that of preaching, that of administering the sacra- 
ments, that of binding and loosing, and the whole ministerial 
power, should reside in the faithful only, jfet it must be 
confessed notwithstanding, that all those rights are to no 
purpose while they are separated from their pastors, because; 
that each person among them being but a mere private man, 
they could not reduce those rights into act, as they say, that 
is, they could not tell how to make any actual function. 
They have none who could join them together into a visible 
body, none among them can lawfully assemble them, none 
can exercise tjie, functions of the ministry among theni, noilt 
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ckn either preach or administer the sacraments, or exercise 
the power of the keys. Whence it follows, that whatsoever 
r%ht they have ascribed to them, yet they do not cease to be 
in that condition in a true dispersion, according to what is 
said in the Scripture, "I will. smite the shepherd, and the 
sheep shall be scattered abroad." Mark 14. 27. And there- 
fore St. Paul says, " That God has given some to be apostles, 
others to be prophets, others evangelists, and others pastors 
and teachers, for the assembling of the saints, for the work 
of the ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ." Eph 
4. 11, 12. The church, inasmuch as she is an external 
society, is as an organical body, which has its noble parts 
necessaty for life, without which it could not subsist for a 
moment, and those parts are her pastors, who are not it may 
bfe absolutely necessary for the subsistence of faith and piety 
in the souls of particular men, but who are at least absolutely 
so for the subsistence of that external society, and the public 
exercise of religion. If they overthrow this order, they 
change- the church into a r^sh assembly, niade by chance, 
and licentiousness, and of whose convocation there can be no 
reason given. Even the very name alone of the church, 
T^hich signifies a called assembly, denotes, that to assemble 
in a body there ought to be a lawful call, which can be in 
none but the pastors. The pastors are then necessary to 
bind an external society; but they are yet further so, for the 
setting it in any order, for otherwise it will depend on the 
capricious humour of each private man to usurp the public 
functions; each man will imagine himself to have a right to 
preach the word of the Gospel, to administer the sacraments, 
and to do the other functions of the ministry, which would 
turn the church into an anarchy. Thesp are to me the most 
specious objections that they can make against what I have 
said concerning the right that the faithful have to be in a 
society, even then when they are separated from the body of 
their pastors, and they cannot complain that I have weakened 
thiem, for thsy will not find any thing, cither in that book;' of 
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the Prejudices, pr it may be in all their other <:pxltroversial 
writings, that will appear to have as ni\iqh force 9pd likeli- 
hood of truth, as that which I have gather^ tpgetb\^r i^ Khm 
few words. 

To answer in some order, I shall in the ^$t place ^^i^^i^ 
That that objection does not any way to,yc|^ the body, o( ih^ 
Protestants, since it is evident not only that ^11 tlj^^j^ P^tojf, 
we^ not contra^ry to the Reformatiop, \^\xt a][§Q tha^ in tl;ii| 
greatest part of those places wherein it was ui^de^ thpse. wbo 
were ^ost ardently engaged in it were persons high in office 
and dignity in the {^atin Church, who had as much a caU as 
they can reasonably desire to preserve the l;K)pd of society 
entire, and to call assemblies together. It is as certain ths^t 
in divers places the Reformation was m^ade by the consent of 
the greatest part of their pastors, as in {Ingland, in Scotland, 
in Swedeland, ii;! Denmark, in Saxony, in the Palati^te, ii^ 
Hessia, in Switzerland, and in mapy more, pities andcoui^ries 
in Germany. So that we may say with pei^tainty, that the 
reformed people separated from the Roman conrnpoion dfi^ 
not assemble of themselves, but that they kept up.ane^tjfflMii 
Bociety under the lawful ministry of a considerable, nun^b*^ 
of their pastors, who called them together into, a body, or to 
speak better, who hindered their dispersion and pre^ervedl the, 
bond of their unity. They had in that numbei; tli^ir Qjipn^s^ 
their preachers, priests, curates, canons, docljors^ profe$;soni 
in divinity, whole universities, and abbies, b^hops, arc^- 
bishops, cardinals, and if the light of the Gospel had ^ot^ been 
then inaccessible to the See of Rome, they had had it ^(jay ^>e. 
Popes themselves, for some of them wei:e sensible enpu^- 
of the necessity of a reformation. Ho>ysoever i^t be, \ye dm^. 
say, that there was yet in the body of the pastjors a remi^aot 
according to the election of grace, as there was in thp time of 
the Arians, according to the remark of St. (fJregoiy ^(aziapL- 
zen. I confess that in some places the p^ppl.^. of themselyi^ft 
assembled to choose their pastors^ but although they should 
bave been guilty of any iijr^irfarity in thafe ^^§i !^bat thejf. 
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€p¥nM»l iQipute it to all the body, it would h^ve }f>een rectified 
W tlie s^pprobatioQ that all the other pastors made of that 
ek$ctioQ, and by \he rigpht hand of fellowship which they gave 
Qieai, findipg thenfiselyes to be in the same ^cclesiai^tical 
a^pib^es with them, cmd acknowledgmg them for their 
farethren aiid companiojqs in the worl: of Jesus Christ. Apd 
Iff fQ rnxph th^ more as the times of persecution when^in the 
filithful were then, often forced them to pass over those 
fqpialitjes which it was impossible for them to observe, e^od 
a^ God biixiself seemed to have ratified the choicfi of those 
jpt^^^m by the blessing which he spread upon thqr laboura^ 
ai| be did partip^lar^ upon the ministry of John le Mason \^ 
l^viere, whom the people chose at Paris in the year 1555. 

Sut although we are yery little concerned in the prin- 
^ples upon which that objection is grounded, yet we shall 
not fi|il, notwithstanding to examine them, to ^now a littlf^ 
npre di^ipctly of what necessity pastors are for the subsist^ 
eiffs^ of th?i society or external communion of the church. 
I sfff thai ill the first place, it must not be thought that 
tbe }g^ps^ of the external society of the faithful absolutely 
d^gicinds on their union, or, as Cardinal du Perron speaks, on 
tbf^ adheieuce to the body of their pastors. It may ^1 out 
flometvpties that the body of the pastors, that is to say, the 
gresf^r Hun^ber of them, fall into heresy, and corrupt the 
T^jdi^pfy in such a manner that the faithful would be bound to 
scpffrate themselves from them. If there yet remain some 
f^m. pastors, who maintain the true doctrine, and oppose. 
efiDC, in that case I say that the faithful may most lawfully 
hal^a Christian society with them in the using of all their 
fiinctians, assemble themselves under their ministry, heat 
the word of the Gospel from their mouths, and receive the 
•acrapents from their hands. They caiinot say that the 
chijircb would then be dispersed, nor that the greater number 
o(tbe pastors had carried away with them all the rights of the 
SQpie^, but they ought on the contrary to say that beipg 
obstinate in error ^ and abandoning the purity of the iaith, 
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they themselves in that respect lost the right of being in the . 
society, and making up a body of an external communion* 
For that principle remains always unshaken, that error, 
superstition, and falsehood, do not give the least right to any 
men to assemble, and that a society is just only in proportion 
to its measure of true doctrine and evangelical worship. S6 
that the greater number of the pastors is not a party absolutely 
necessary to the body of the church for its subsistence, and 
this appears evidently from the example of the orthodox ih 
ftie time of the Arians ; for as I have said before, their 
eternal communion did not cease to subsist in divers places 
separated from the tody of the pastors : they met together, 
they prayed to God in common, they heard his word, they 
received his sacraments; in a word, they performed all tha 
actions of religion under the ministry of those few persons 
that remained. This is precisely the case wherein our fore- 
fethers found themselves in the time of the Reformation, ai 
t have before shewn, and it will not signify any thing to sa^ 
that that small numi)er of pastors that our fathers followed 
liad themselves according to us corrupted their ministry ty 
the errors and superstitions of the other pastors, and that they 
ffeceived their call from their hands; fori affirm that theif 
leturn to the true doctrine rectified their call, and freed il 
from all the impurity or evil it could have had, after the same 
manner that Felix Bishop of Rome, and Meletius Bishop of 
Antioch, who being ordained by the Arians, rectified their 
ministry by preaching the truth and opposing of heresy, and 
as Liberius and a great number of the other bishops, who 
had subscribed to Arianism, purified their call, in returning} 
to the true faith, which they had forsaken. It is certain 
therefore that the greater number of the pastors is not a party 
of the body of the church absolutely necessary for the subsist- 
ence of the external communion, and that it is an error to ima- 
gine that the bond of the society depends on them, or that ther« 
can be no assemblies made of those who shall be separated! 
ft^Kii them, but such as are unlawful and schismatical. 
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But in the second place, I affirm that it is not even albso-* 
lutely necessary, and in all respects, to the making that 
external society to subsist among the faithful, that it should 
faaye pastors. For as it is nature alone that makes man a 
l»pciable creature, that is to say, that renders him capable of 
^iyil society, and gives him also a right to it, so also it is 
erace which makes a Christian a sociable man, which renders 
liim, I would say, capable of a religious society, and gives 
him a right to it. Ten men that should meet one another by 
diance in an uninhabited desert, would they not have a/ight 
to join themselves actually together, to assemble and to tak« 
fill the joint deliberations in public, that they should judg^ 
X2ecessary for their own preservation ? And would it not bo 
an extravagance to demand of them what magistrate had 
assembled them, what public authority had called them to* 
^ther, who had given them a right to speak among them* 
selves, aud to consult for their common interests? Wheni 
there aro lawful magistrates, their intervention is neces- 
sary for the calling and authorizing of civil assemblies; and 
ilTany undertake to assemble together without tlieir authority, 
or without their consent, their assemblies are rash and unlaw- 
|ul, but it does not follow from thence that magistrates should 
be so absolutely necessary to a society, that when there 
fhould be none, men could not any more speak or act toge-' 
ther^ nor assemble themselves, nor take common consulta- 
tions. It is the same thing in religion: if ten laymen of the 
(Ikithful should meet together casually, or to speak better, if 
the sole providence of God should make them meet one 
another in a desert island, or in the farthest part of America, 
and engage them all their days in a strange land, and if they 
should come to acknowledfj-e each other for true faithful 
Christians, can any believe that thoy ought tq remain so dis- 
persed that they could never lawfully commune together con- 
fuming the Christian faith and piety, nor meet together to 
provide for the preservation of their religion. This is that 
tvhich I hold to be not only ynable, to b^ jpiaiutaiiied; but 
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ittipiotis; for as nature afobe assembles ih^, i^liiHi iheyikv 
ho m%istrates, and cannot have any, so gracb atone aHem^ 
bles Christiahs t^^heii they havtl ho pastors, arid cannbt hiH 
liny. She will not stUBfer thferti t6 remain hi ah etitire dte- 
^rsion x^hile there remains yet anjf^ mearis to aiife'^Bfi 
tbem; It id she alone that convokes of calls thbhi toigl^difer, 
ahd her ihstinct forms a unanimous consent ih th^: wki 
<;onsent alone rendei-s their assembly as laT^ftil di^ it caii iii 
made by the convocation of jfeistors. TKus al^5 aif <^ti paritl^ 
tvho divided the Latin Church in the time of itie gresit schfartt 
bf the anti-p6pes, protested, That thejr met togfethet fit ttJt 
Couhcil of Constance when tHfey no more ackhbv^l^dg^ tnfe* 
f ope, ndr, by corisequetice, held arty more a neafl that cdtila 
fewfiilly call theih together; for they declared that iHei^ 6all^ 
one another together, and that ttiey assembled ttieink^t^^ 
9Ub Capite Chrlsio^ under Jesiis Christ their common M^^ 
that is t6 ^y, by his instinct, and under iiis authority^ \!^bicb 
8iipi]^lied th^ Want of a Pope. Qiiatenui^ say they, iH ilto 
iftti est veirtts Eccte^i'cR spMiiiSy cohgregtAi ifi urUUn $vniAlj 
fHOirisin Ectlesidrii divisdin uniamus. In respe<bt cflT ani 
assembly in the body of a cotihcij, each bishop, each prelate, 
^as but d mere private man, as much as every believer is in 
respect of an asseihbly ih the body of the church ; and yet 
notwithstanding they asserbbled, they reimited tbeniselves, 
they deposed a false Pope Who troubled them even then, and 
they created another.' A mutual convocation then, which is 
nothing els^ but a urtanimoiis consent, is sufficient to ihake 
ah assembly lawful, when there is ho public authority that 
can call thehi together. 

This is that which justifies the conduct of our fathers in 
some places of this kingdom at the beginning of the Refor- 
mation, for they assembled sometimes without ahy pastors, 
to pray to God together, and to read the Holy Scriptures: 
their consciences could not any more allow them to be 
present at the assemblies of the Roman communion, and not 
hating further any pastor who might assemble them afief the 
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erdmavy mumer, ttie spirit of Christianity assembled them 
under the Sovereign Pastor and Bishop of souls, which is 
JeNM Qlriflt, zai their- mutual consent without doubt made 
tbdr iDoiely and their assemblies most lawful. For as to 
that whidi is said in the Scripture, " I will smite the Shep* 
herd, and the sheep shall be scattered abroad," (Zech. 13. 7.) 
tt would be manifestly to abuse that passage, if they wo^ild 
oenelude from it an absolute necessity of the pastors for the 
sttbflistenee of that society. For that is a prophecy which 
notee, not that which the faithfbl ought to do when thoy have 
no- pastiMV, but that which Should befall the disciples of Jesus 
^Irurt in the time of his passion, when the fury of the Jews, 
ttrnt Ae sad eondition wherein they should behold their 
INrbifr M^aA&Ty should force them to be scattered; which 
ha» BothiHg commcm to the question we are now treat*- 
teg of. 

Iti the iMrd place I say, that to understand well the true 
tuf^ and tfie necessity of the actions of the ministry, the 
church must be considered in two seasons, in her first forma- 
tienrttid ift hep subsistence. For in her first formation it is 
eerfmn tl»t the actions of the ministry werp necessary for the 
cftlliBg of men to the light of the Gospel, whereof as yet they 
had n^ knowledge, and by consequence they were necessary 
tii^the esCabKshment of the Christian communion or society 
snODgBt them, which could not be without that knowledge. 
To ftiB end Jesus Christ employed his apostles and evange- 
lists'; " Go," says he, " and teach all nations, baptizing 
then in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost:" (Matt. 28. 19.) and it is that to which St. 
PlEni]'haj» a chief regard, wHen be says, that Christ has given 
^ 8<MBe apostles, and some prophets, and some evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers, for the gathering together oi 
the aaiBtS) fbr the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
bedjr ef Christ." Ephes. 4. 11, 12. Those glorious heralds, 
fcy tbe^icacy of (heir word, accompanied with the power of 
Jeioe Chmt, called together the church, if we must so say> 
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as the holy assembly of God; they established the Christian 
Religion in the world, and so united men among themselves 
in an external society by the profession of one and the same 
faith, of one and the same hope and charity, which inspired 
them, sa that the acts of their ministry were absolutely neces- 
sary for that first establishment,- because their preaching 
was the only means that God would make use of to draw 
men from the Pagan idolatry or the Jewish obstinacyj and to 
give tbem that faith without which they could never have 
had a Christian society. In this respect, there is reason to 
urge the force of the word churchy which signifies not a rash 
and tumultuous assembly made by chance or sedition, but 
an assembly lawfully called; for it was God himself who 
called it, by the voice of his apostle, according to the prophecy 
of David: The mighty Lord, the eternal God, hath spoken, 
and called to all the earth, from the rising up of the sun to 
the going down of the same. He has called the heavens 
from on high, and the earth, to judge his people; saying. 
Gather ye my saints together. Psalm 50. I, 4, 5. 

In this first establishment, the apostles and evangelists did 
three things: on one hand, they sprfead abroad'the fiiith every 
where, and by this means bound men in an external com- 
munion or society ; on the other hand, they set together the 
Christian truths which are the objects of faith in the canon 
of the Scriptures ; and, lastly, they established ordinary 
pastors for the upholding and government of the church. 
By the first of those things, inestablishing the faith in men's 
hearts, they assembled, called them together, and put them 
into a society. By the second, they formed, as I may so speak, 
the fountain, or the external and perpetual magazine of the 
evangelical doctrine. By the third, they provided for the 
ordinary dispensation of that fountain, settling of ministers to 
distributei it by their preaching, the sacraments, and the 
exercise of discipline. Of these three things, there is none 
but the first only to which we ought to refer the convocation 
#f the church, and establishment of the Christian society. 
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But we must say that all three serve for its preservation and 
increase, for they are so many ways and means which the 
apostlcfs left for the preservation of the faith, and strengthen- 
ing of it in those who had before received it, and to propagate 
it tcy their children, and among those who had not as yet received 
it, in which the preservation of a society consists. The first 
contributes much ; for as lights or torches lighted all together 
preserve and mutually strengthen their fire, and are capable 
of lighting others, so many faithful Christians, united toge- 
ther, confirm one another in faith and piety, and are fit to 
communicate that feith and piety to those who have not yet 
received it. The second does not contribute less, for the 
faithful preserve and increase their light, their faith, piety, 
ted sancHty, by the immediate reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures; infidels themselves may be converted this way, and 
those that go astray be brought back to the purity of the 
Gospel. The third is also of exceeding great use, for the 
pastors, by their preaching, their direction, and their writings, 
by their examples, by the sacraments they administer, and in 
a word by all the actions of their ministry, confirm the faith 
where it is,^ and propagate it where it is not. The Divine 
WisdcMoa has so prepared its divers means for the preservation 
of that society, and the propagation of the church, that if the 
actions of the ministry do not produce that eflect for which 
they are appointed, the other means shall, and supply that 
d^ct. In effect, when the public preaching and presence 
of the pastors fail, the reading of the Scripture, private 
exhortation of the simple Christians, the writings of their 
pastors, either dead or absent, may come to succour, and 
make the faith and charity and piety subsist, and by conse- 
quence the external society of the church and its assemblies. 
. How then are the actions of the ministry necessary ? They 
are so, 1. Bj/ necessity/ of precept^ as they speak; I mean 
as it is a means that Jesus Christ has ordained, the u^e 
whereof we canilot neglect without sin. Those who contemn 
it, resist the order that God himself has established, and 
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make themselves unworthy of his grace ; aiul to this those 
passages in the Scripture refer, which recommemd the pastocg 
to the feithful. "He that heareth you heareth me, and he 
that rejecteth you rgecteth me." Luke 10. 16. "Obey 
them that have the rule over you, and submit yovucselvos; £)r 
they watch for your souls." Heb. 13. 17. 2, Theaictionsof 
the ministry are necessary to the well being of the church, 
though not absolutely necessary to its being. It is not abso- 
lutely iinj^o.-.^ible for a church to subsist y without bawng ac- 
tually ai y pasters; not only because scnnetimes fitith aoi 
- piety may oubsist without their heavenly food, which is Ite 
word and sacraments, as a body may subsist .sometimes with- 
out its nouHvshments, but also because one part^that food bqbjT 
come to us otherwise than from the mouth of the pastcn^s, m 
I have sliewn: but they are necessary to the wellitmg ^('9l 
church ; because it is the hand of the pastoi^ alone that^- 
penses the sacraments to us, and their ppeachmg is a.pdidic 
instruction that more strongly sets before our eyee die trudis 
of the Gospel^ that powerfully applies its precepts, its pro- 
noises, its threatenings, and its exhortaticms to tis, and fre-^ 
quently forces us to make those reflections on oursel«res^99iiidi 
we should not do without their aid. Their authority leetraias 
us, their light enlightens us, their direction guideMis, their ex- 
ample excites us, and their labours ease ours. It is oertaiii 
that a flock without a pastor cannot but be in a very bad oon- 
diticwn ; for howsoever each of the mystical sheep who compow 
it may defend themselves against the assaults oftke w^es, 
yet it is not ordinarily done either with sttch force, or eoA 
success, fiiS when the defending of them lies in the hands^rf 
&ithfol pastors, to whom God communicale« a greatter mefr- 
sure of his li^t and grace ; and although the external soenfty 
among the simple faithful may not ceai^ to subsist ^ijMigh 
they have not actually any pastor, since they may be joined 
togeth^ in Jesus Christ by the profession of the same ftath, 
and the same piety which assembles them, by virtue efths 
ficst coBTocation that tiiie apostles made, yet 'tibat «oeiety, as 



fu^as& k ectemal, would be &i -better mainiaiDed l^ the 



adioiisof the miQistry ofthe pastors, tiien it would be odier* 
wise. 3. I shall not fear to say that even the actions of the 
mtBistry are necessary (or the perpetual subsistence of that 
eKtemal society; for however the mere reading of the wmd 
of God, public prayers in common, the mutual exhortalioiui 
of the 'faithful, «md the writings of the doctors ^ the chup(^> 
are without doubt sufficient to preserve the feith and {Hety m 
Ibe soidsof men,'nol^nly during some time, but even always, 
If ^ey do not neglect their duty, yet notwithstanding it must 
he Acknowledged, that according to the way that we «re made, 

I 

aBd4ot«peak as they say after the manner of men, a flodk^an-^ 
mft;aiiidem long time without a ehepiierd, so as net to f^)l inio 
negligenee, and by that negligence into an obliyion ^f its duty | 
and, in £iie, so as the sheep ^should not be in a great danger 
fif 'dispersion. See here after what manner pastors a?e neees- 
Btoyto tiieohurdi: tat to imagine ttot it cannet abeohrtely 
iiavewyinore a Christian society or lawful assemblies among 
ihe &itbf«d when their ordinary pastors forsake them, is thieit 
mhkk 4hey can never maintain wilii any reason; ior the 
dflidifai sure Aie sheep of Jesus Christ, and when ikew 
fastots scBttter them, the grace and ^ame of Jesus ChriA 
mdlstShem together. They are in a society bytihe right of tht 
A«t«D|i vocation of the churdh, which is a perpetual ri^lft| 
arindi subsists every where, wliere the true feifh and trw 
CSmaliaB piety vare found common among many persons; 
mmi'it as from th&t perpetual and immovable right thaft ttntt 
^dr^ieartaal assomiblies flows. 

ButiHfluil order can they hold in their assemblies, sine^ 
itkegrimve 4fione to direct them ^eternally? I answer, ThtCt 
me tpirit of grace which inspired them with piety cmfl 
ity, mmxM itself suggest an order, and sQb|ect Ihem <n^ 
to another by a mutual consent; for God does not fmeSm 
Mi/e«m tdhildren, though men and the churdi may tAways 
«Q^,iin<helai%uage^fthe]^^et, << When my fetber anB 
tBMrttMrloBMkeoie^ Had Lord shall isikevie up.^Ps.lBT. 19. 
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If there be any magistrate to be found among the faithful, it 
belongs to him to settle an order ^mong them; for the 
civil society comes in naturally to the succour of the religious, 
when the religious is cast iiito any extremity. If there be no 
magistrate, they ought to agree about an order in private 
conferences, before they come to assemble together in a 
. body, to avoid confusion ; and every one has a right to make 
those private conferences. 

But what can they do fti those assemblies ? They may 
pray to God there, they may implore the succours of his 
providence, and put their trust in his promises. They must 
begin by that. Afterwards, they will search out all possible 
means to have pastors called to that office by the ordinary 
ways, to receive the sacraments and preaching of the Gospel 
from them; but if that is impossible, or if they see that that 
would be evidently to tempt God, and put the flock in danger 
of dispersion, it is necessary in that case that the flock should 
choose a pastor for itself, and consecrate him to God by 
ardent prayers, in committing to his trust the rights of the 
ministry that reside in the body of the faithful, to whom 
Jesus Christ, according to St. Augustine, has given the 
power of the keys. For we ought not to imagine that the 
body of the faithful should be stripped of the right of the 
ministry as often as they should be actually without pastors: 
that right is inviolable; it cannot be either lost or separated 
from the body of the faithful. We will in the close examine 
whether an election made after that manner gives a suffideiit 
call; it is sufficient at present to know that neither the right 
^a Christian society, nor that of Christian assemblies, is so 
necessarily tied to the pastors, that when there should be 
none of them, the faithful could not remain united together 
externally in a body as a visible church, or make those 
assemblies lawful. 

. , The author of the Prejudices, treating about this matter, 
distinguishes between two sorts of separations, the one nega- 
tive,; the other po^itiye. ". There is,'' says. he, '^ a mere 
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negative separation, which consists more in the denial of 
certain acts of communion, than in poiiitive actions against 
that society from which one separates. And there is another 
positive separation, which includes the erecting of a separate 
society, the establishment of a new ministry, and the positive 
condemnation of the former society to which he was united."* 
He says afterwards, " That we did not content ourselves 
with the first kind of separation, that we have gone further; 
that we have formed a new society, a new church, that we 
hare set up new pastors ; that it is that kind of separation 
whereof he accuses us, and that it is this also that we ought 
to justify ourselves about." He repeats the same things in 
the end, and concludes. That when the faithful should believe 
themselves obliged out of a good conscience to separate 
themselves negatively, they ought not to form a society, nor 
have any pastors ; but ^Hhat they ought to remain in that 
state without any pastors, and without any external worship^ 
in waiting until God extraordinarily raise up some with 
viflible characters of their mission." 

I acknowledge that that distinction of two kinds of separa- 
tion is of some use, and I have myself made use of it for the 
putting of the matters of this t^atise into a more natural or- 
der; but I deny that the consequences which the author of 
the Prejudices pretends to draw from them are true. We 
shall see,, in the sequel, whether the society of the Protestants, 
separated from those of the Church of Rome, may with any 
reason be called a new church : we shall see also what right 
they had to a Gospel ministry, and whether they can say 
that their ministry is new. I consider only that principle 
which he proposes, which is. That when the faithful separate 
themselves negatively from those with whom they were 
before united, they ought not to set up a society apart. For 
he knows not how to say any thing that is more contrary 
to piety and the spirit of Christizuiity. I hold then that if 

• Prejug. Chap. 7. Pag. 147. 
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that' negative separofcion of the faitlifiil' be josti^ if it be necesM 
«nry , if they made it oat of a good amsdence, not obIj they 
can, but they ought to ho)d> Chricliaii society araoog theo?- 
wAyeBj to make a risiUe body, to aasembls, to fnn^ to God 
together, to read his word^ to consvk and deliberate for tfMOl , 
eommon interesls^ even while they should be separated fWm 
the greater number of the Grimaiy pastors^ or even wIma 
they should hai^ no pastors among thenu E inean that that^ 
is not only a right, but a duty, an obligaticni; and sueh aa 
obllgaticm that there is nothing can disp^fise witfi it but aa 
absolute and invincible impossibility. The reascm upca 
which 1 found liiis proposition is taken from the very nalum 
of the Christian iaith, piety, and charity. For when God 
haa given us these virtues, he has by that very thing indis- 
pensably bound US to keep and strengthen ikemj ani 1^ 
<?r9Ase^ence he has bound us to practfa^ those ineaosf vftdA 
he himself bae established for that pwpoee. But amofif^ 
fSMBe means, thai of extemaf communion with ox» Weibim 
to whom he has given the ssmie grace, is dne of the naost 
cbnsid^rable, as 1 have said before. Therefore Si. Piwal told 
the believing ftebrews, " Let us take heed to stir up one an* 
other to charity and good works; not forsaking tiie as* 
sembling of ourselves together; but admonishing ene an- 
other." Heb. 10. 24, 25. And to the ColossiaM, " Let 
the w<»d of Jesus Christ dwell richly in you in all wisdoD^ 
teaching and admonishing one another, in psalms^ and hyfli» 
and spiritual songs." Col. 3. 16. And to the ThessaloMBKi^ 
" We entreat that you would a^bnonish the disorferly, that 
you comfort those that are in affliction, that you upholcttbe 
weak." 1 Thess. 5. 14. And to the Ephesians, " »peakye 
one to another in psalms and hjntnrts and s|»ritual smig^^ 
singing, and making melody in your heart to tfce Lord." 
Eph. 5. re. 

Moreover, according as onr brethren labour on their part 
in the preservation and confirmation of our faith, piety, hope, 
and charity, by the society that we hdd with them, so w« 
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projduce the same effect in respect of them, for we mutually 
edify one another. But it is further a duty to which 
Christianity engages us. God would not that we should only 
labour for our own preservation, he would have us also take 
care of that of our neighbours ; and it would be a detestable 
w<Mtl in the mouth of a Christian, if he should say, with Cain, 
*^ Am I my brother's keeper?" Gen. 4. 9. We are further 
bound to propagate our faith and piety in the souls of our 
children, and to labour even to the utmost of our power to 
make it spring up in the souls of infidels, as one lighted 
candle may light another; which evidently notes that the in- 
stinct of Christianity is an instinct of society that carries us 
Ofut not only to own our brethren, when they are so, but to 
gain more than we had before, and even those which we can- 
not have. 

In fine, piety would have us give God the highest honour 
and worship that it is possible for us to give him. But it is 
certain that God is more honoured in a society, when all in 
one body offer up their prayers to him, their vows and their 
praises, than when each does it apart; more hearts united to- 
gether pay God a homage more worthy of his majesty. 
They cannot then imagine a state more contrary to the nature 
of the true faith, of Christian piety and charity, than that of 
dispersion, nor by consequence any thing that the faithful 
ought to have more horror for; and when the misery of the 
age shall cast them into it by an unavoidable necessity, they 
Might always to preserve a spirit of society, and to pant after 
the company of their brethren. '^ My soul," said David, then 
►vhen he was in that condition, " thirsteth after God, after the 
iving and true God : O when shall I come and appear before 
he presence of God .' My tears have been my meat day and 
light, while they say unto me. Where is now thy God? 1 re- 
nember the time wherein I went with the multitude, and when 
r went sweetly in company with others, with the voice of 
triumph and praise, unto the house of God." Ps. 42. 2. .4. 
- It is so certain, that the actual dispersion of the faithful 

VOL. II. 2d 
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does not break the natural bond of their society, for they are 
always brethren, children of the same family; it can only sus- 
pend the acts of it; and when that absolute necessity which 
forced them into dispersion is gone, they return of themselves 
iiaturally into an actual society, by the force of that unity of 
faith and religion that is among them, without any necessity 
of a new convocation. It will signify nothing to sfty that the 
duties which I have noted respect the faithful only then when 
they are already in an actual society, but that they are not 
bound to remain there, nor to enter into it, when they have 
no pastors to assemble them : for I say that those duties arise 
not from the nature of that society, but from that of faith, 
piety, and charity, and by consequence they bind theln. to 
preserve an actual society, wherever it is, and eveti to make 
one where it is not yet; that is to say, they oblige us to unite 
all thoi^ to us in whom we see the same faith, piety, and 
charity, shine forth, that we perceive in ourselves. 

In a word, since faith, piety, charity, and the other Chris- 
tian virtues, bind us to those duties, they bind us also to an 
external society, without which they cannot be performed ; 
whence it comes to pass, that the faithful are called in the 
Scripture sheep^ not in respect of their ordinary pastors, but 
in respect of their faith in Jesus Christ; to note, that it is the 
faith, and not the ministry, which makes the society, and 
which renders by consequence their assemblies lawful ani 
necessary. 
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CTIAP. II. 

THAT THE SOCIETY OF THE PROTESTANTS IS NOT A 
' NEW CHURCH. 

ONE of the most ordinary and powerful means that they 
make use of to render us odious to the people, and to drive 
them from our communion, is to represent us to them as in- 
novators, and full of confusions, who have overthrown all, and 
made a new rehgion, and a new church ; and it is very true 
that the greatest part of the world judge of things no other- 
wise than by what they tell them, and by some light appear- 
ances, without informing themselves any further. Neverthe- 
less it is certain that there never was a more unjust accusation 
than that, nor the injustice of which could be more easily seen, 
if they would but open their eyes a little. For as to that which 
respects that pretended novelty of religion which they say 
that we have introduced, I would fain have them mark out 
some positive articles of our faith, that were not always be- 
lieved in the Christian Church, and which they themselves to 
this day do not believe in the Church of Rome, without any 
ways scrupling them. I confess that thoy may have among 
them some questions of the school about which our positive 
doctrine is different from thgit of the Church of Rome, as the 
question of the nature of concupiscence, that of the torments 
of the soul of Jesus Christ, and that of the definition of the 
faith. 

But besides that those questions are very few in number, 
and that they are scarce known by the people, we have the 
Holy Scriptures so clearly on our side upon all those points, 
that they cannot lay any novelty to our charge; and for the 
rest, all our great differences consist, in respect of us, in ne- 
gative articles, that is to say, in those points which the 
Church of Rome believes, and which we do not believe, as 

2d2 
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the sacrifice of the mass, transuhstantiation, oral manduca* 
lion, adomtion of the host, purgatory, invocation of saints and 
ao^ls, religious worship of images, that of relics, the divine 
aervice in an unknown tongue, the necessity of the celibacy 
of the clergy, the merit of good works, the authority of tra- 
ditions, the monarchy of the Pope, the infallibility of the 
Church of Rome, her sovereign power over men's con- 
sciences, and other such like doctrines. It is true, that we 
have rejected those doctrines; but since it is also true that 
we have rejected them only because they are novelties that 
men have added to God's revelation, beyond which there can 
be nothing in religion that should not be new, what ground 
have any of them to accuse us as innovators ? They would 
have far more ground to say that we are too rigid followers 
of antiquity, and that we urge our scruples and our aversions 
for these novelties further then we ought, or at least that we 
deceive ourselves, and take that for new, which indeed is not 
so. If they said no more but that, we should labour to 
justify ourselves; but to charge us under that pretence with 
a spirit of novelty, is the most unreasonable and groundless 
thing in the world. That which makes the fallacy is, that 
the people, whose sight is extremely short, and who judge of 
the novelty and antiquity of things only by that which ap- 
pears open to them, imagine that all that which they received 
from their fathers, and which they found settled when they 
came into the world, is ancient throughout; so that a false 
antiquity which shall be only of two or three ages past, 
passes in their judgments for as good and true a one as if it 
had been always so. Notwithstanding which, it is certain, 
that in matters of religion, nothing can be truly ancient but 
that which was from the beginning, and nothing can be di- 
vine but that which is from Jesus Christ and his apostles; 
for it is a thing very evident, and acknowledged on both sides, 
that fron> the time of Jesus Christ and his apostles, there 
has been no immediate revelation; whence it follows, that 
all that which is sprung up since, is human, and by conse- 
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quence new. This is the true idea that we ought to form of 
old and new, and not that popular idea, which cannot but be 
iaise and deceitful; and yet notwithstanding, it is upon this 
latter that they ground themselves, when they accuse us to 
have been innovators, and to have made a new religion : as if 
Jesus Christ had been an innovator, then wlien he would 
correct the abuses that the Jews committed in their divorces, 
by telling them, " In the beginning it was not so." 

It is after the same manner that they charge us with hav- 
ing made a new church, for they play upon the ambiguity of 
the word new. The people who imagine that all that which 
appears to them in another form than that which they have 
been wont to see, is new, believe that our society is new, 
because they see that we do not assemble ourselves any more 
with them as we did before, that we have other places than 
the usual, that we do not any more say mass in our as- 
semblies, that we -hold another order, and that we have other 
ministers. 

But there needs here only a distinction: for a thing is 
vailed new, either with respect to its being and its essence, in 
TCspect of its external state, and its changeable accidents. 
When an infant comes into the world, they say a new man 
is born; when a new house or town is built where there was 
none before, they say it is a new town, or a new house; and 
the same may be said when one thing is essentially changed 
into another thing, as when God changed Moses's rod into a 
serpent; or when Jesus Christ changed the water of Cana 
into wine, it might be said that it was a new thing, because 
io eflfect it was not essentially the same thing that it was be- 
fiwe. But when it is only changed in its state or external 
Ibrm, as when a man changes his countenance, his stature, or 
liis inclination, manner of acting, or clothes, or when he 
aepairs a house or a town, if then any should say this were a 
"Mew thing, without doubt he would speak improperly. It is 
^M less manifest, that it is no more than a figurative expres- 
^axfOj which ought not to be taken literally, nor in a rigorous 
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«ense. So when St. Paul calls a converted man a new man, 
a new creature, and the church a new heaven, a new earth, a 
new world, every one sees that these are ways of speaking 
that ought not to be taken literally, but figuratively ; for a 
believer is essentially the same nian, and the same creature 
of God that he was before his conversion; and heaven, earth, 
arid the world, are not changed in their essence by the maiu- 
festation of the Gospel. Besides, a thing that is changed in 
its external form may be called new, either with respect to 
the state wherein it was immediately before its change, or 
with respect to the just and lawful state wherein it should be 
according to its first establishment; so when one repairs a 
ruined house, if it keeps its first proportion, we may say that 
it is made new in respect of what it was before its reparation, 
but if its first and natural fashion should be changed, it would 
be new, even in respect of what it should have been accordiog 
to the model by which it was made at first. 

These distinctions clear this whole dispute, and it is not 
difficult to apply them to the subject we are upon. For if 
they mean. That the society or church of the Protestants is 
new in respect of the state wherein it was, or of that external 
form which it had, immediately before the Reformation, we 
shall voluntarily agree that it is made new in that sense, 
after the same manner that the Scripture calls the regenerate 
a new man, or as God promises to give us a new heart, or a« 
they call a house repaired, and put into its natural state, % 
new house. That would speak the favour God shewed \» 
our fathers, in re-establishing the Christian Society in that 
just and lawful state wherein it ought to be according to iUf 
first establishment, and that that state is very much altered 
from that wherein it was immediately before the Refonna- 
tion: this is that which we do not deny, and are so far frwa 
it, that om the contrary we praise and glorify God for it- 
But if they mean that we have made a new church, that is tc^ 
say, one essentially difiering from that which Jesus Chri^^ 
and bis apost]|je& would establish m the wovld, and which b»>^ 
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always subsisted even to our days, or that, in all that which 
depends on us, W8 have not re-established it in its first and 
lawful state, this is what we deny; and in this sense, which 
is the only one that can render the accusations of our adver- 
saries just, we maintain that we have not in the least made a 
new church. In a word, we say that the church of Jesus 
Christ has subsisted down from the apostles to us inclusively^ 
in all that which it has essentially, and that she yet subsists 
at this day among us; but that having changed her state or 
external form in the ages that preceded the Reformation, she 
was re-established in her just and lawful state by the Refor- 
mation of our fathers, which no ways hinders but that she 
was, and might always be, the same church. 

To make this truth to be the better understood, we need 
cJnly to clear on the one side what that essence of the church 
is, that ought always to remain immovable, to shew that it 
diay be but one and the same church by descent and uninter- 
rupted succession; and on the other side, what state it is 
tbat she has suffered change in, and how it could be altered 
and repaired. The essence of the church consists in this, 
that it is a body of divers persons united together in the com- 
munion of one only true God, under one only Jesus Christ 
their Head and Mediator; and it is Jesus Christ himself that 
has given us this idea of it, when he says, that " This is life 
demal, to know the only true God_, and Jesus Christ whom 
he has sent." John 17. 3. That definition which we give of 
the dhurch supposes, 1. The subject or matter whereof the 
church is composed, which are divers men, divers persons 
united among themselves, and with God. 2. It supposes 
the necessary means, without which that communion cannot 
be, which are the word of the Gospel and the Holy Spirit. 
3. It contains not only the true faith, charity, hope, which 
aie the natural bonds of that communion, but all the other 
Cfiristito virtues also, as worship, adoration, truth, obedience, 
tlifflCtogiving, justice, temperance, &c. which are the duties 
to wbteh that eommuniw engages us. 4. It comprehendr 
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in it further, all the fruits that we gather from that commu- 
nion, as remission of sins, peace and tranquillity of soal, 
consolation in afSictions, succours in temptations, &c. 5. In 
fine, it includes all the rights that necessarily follow that 
communion, as that of being joined together in an external 
society, that of public assemblies, that of the ministry, that 
of the sacraments, and that of external government and dis* 
cipline. See here that which is essential to the church, fort 
call that essential, without which the church cannot subsist^ 
and which yet is sufficient to make it subsist ; that which 
cannot subsist if that church fail to subsist, and that which 
cannot be w^anting if there be a church. 

As to the state in respect of which it suffers changes, it 
consists in all that that depends on the different disposition of 
times, places, and persons. For example, To have tha 
bodily presence of Jesus Christ, to have apostles and evange- 
lists for its pastors, to have the miraculous gifts of healing, 
that of tongues, that of the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
the faithful by visible symbols, that of prophecy, and that of 
an external and infallible direction and instruction, is a state 
Nvherein the church was in the time of its birth, but which 
was changed in the other times that followed. To have 
pastors illustrious for zeal, learning, and piet}', as a St. Au- 
gustine, a St. Basil, a St. Chrysostom, is a state wherein it 
was not always, nor every where, but in some times and 
places only. To be flourishing and in peace, without perse- 
' cution, without schism, without error, is a state wherein it 
has neither been always, nor in all places, nor in respect of 
all those persons who have composed it, but which it ha» 
been in, in some times and places only, and with respect to 
some persons. We ought then to set down in their proper 
order those things which belong to the state of the churchy 
and to its essence, and which by consequence are liable to 
change ; as to be extended every where, or in the greatest 
part of the world; to have a multitude, or the greatest num- 
ber; temporal splendour or outward glory and peace^ whether 
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in regard of those without, or in respect of those within; 
liberty in external profession, visibility of assemblies, purity 
of the ministry, holiness of external worship, form of goyem^ 
ment, that of discipline, and that of liturgies, an actual bond 
of the parts of the church in one body of external communion^ 
and flie actual exercise of the ministry, or if you will, the 
actual presence of the pastors. All those are things that do 
not absolutely belong to the essence of the church, but only 
to its state or condition, and of which it may be sometimea 
spoiled either wholly or in part, without being absolutely 
destroyed. It may be restrained to a few places, and a few 
persons, and therefore it is called in some places of Scripture 
^^ a little flock,^^ (Luke 12. 32.) she may be so, in her bw 
state. " We are,^' says St, Paul, " not many wise, not many 
migbty, not many noble, but God has chosen the weak thinga 
of this world to confound the strong." 1 Cor. 1. 26. She 
may be in trouble and in aflfliiction through the persecution 
of infidels, as she was under the heathen emperors, or. in 
figfatiiig against heretics, as she has been almost always; she 
may lose the visibility of her assemblies, as she did in most 
places in the time of Decius and Dioclesian; she may find her 
ministry corrupted, as it happened in the time of the Arians; 
she! inay see her external worship sullied by actions of super- 
stition and idolatry, as it fell out in Judah and Israel in the 
fayaof the prophets. As to the form of her government, we 
cannot deny that in that respect she has not undergone divera 
changes; J do not mention the introduction of the episcopal 
»rder, for that is a question, but I speak of those chapes 
hat have befel her, through the usurpations and contests of 
he first sees, and chiefly by the usurpations of that of Rome, 
vhich the greatest part of the world will own to have been 
rery considerable. 

Her discipline and her liturgies have also undeigone many 
dumgies, and they cannot in that regard ascribe any unifor^ 
aiity to the church, either in respect of times or plapes. la 
Sne, she has sometimes beheld the body of her ordiqvy 
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pastors turned against herself, she has seen a great pert of 
her true children scattered and dispersed here akid thim, 
without heing able to perform any acts of an external so- 
ciety ; and she has seen some of her flocks deprived of Hieir 
pastors, and forced to set up some among themselres, ft the 
room of those who had abandoned them. For all that iSi 
out in the days of the Arians, the councils determined heiBsy; 
the greatest part of the orthodox, who opposed themselTC* to 
their impiety, were either banished or forced to fly into the 
deserts, and according to the testimony of St. Epiphai^ 
divers people who saw that their bishops were turned Arians 
in the Council of Seleucia, looked on them as the miserable 
deserters of their ministry, and set up themselves other 
bishops.* 

The greatest part of those changes that fell out in the 
church come from two sources; the one, that she is ixdxfA 
with the worldly and profane in the bond of the same exter- 
nal profession; and the other, that the truly faithful them- 
selves, who only are the church of Jesus Christ, as'tmly 
feithful as they are, fail not to have a great many other im- 
perfections; th^ir knowledge is obscure, their righteousness 
is accompanied with faults, their inclinations are not all righf, 
and even their most just inclinations do not fail to have 
something of irregularity. These two fountains produce 
many evils and disorders, the worldly on their part bring 
thither covetousness, ambition, pride, opinionativeness, con- 
tempt of God, his mysteries and worship, politic designs, 
worldly interests, a spirit of grandeur, luxury, superstitfcms, 
heresies, love of dommion, presumption, opinion of in&Uibi* 
lity, forgeries, and all other perversities of the heart of man. 
The faithful, they bring thither on their side, their ignorance, 
their negligence, their fearfulness, their simplicity, and 
sometimes their passions, their personal interests and vices. 
From all which is made up a chaos of darkness and coo^ 

• £piphan« H«r« 73. cpmrn. S8. 
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fusion^ a ntiystery of iniquity, a spiritual Babylon, that perpe* 
toaHy makes war against the churchy which reduces her 
tgmetimes into very strange extremities, and which would 
without doubt destroy her, if her eternal Head from on high , 
did not keep her. I acknowledge that the Spirit of God figKts 
i^gainst that Babylon on the church's side, and that he pre- 
sides over^that chaos, to expel those confusions, and to hinder 
the churches perishing. But it must not be imagined, under 
a pretence of that presence of the Spirit of God, that thera 
nefer happens any disorder in it. He indeed always pre- 
gerves the essence of the church, but he frequently permits 
her state to be altered. This is the effect which the heap of 
crimesi vices, and imperfections, may produce, which I have 
mentioned as well on the side of the truly faithful, as on that 
of the worldly. They never go so far as to destroy her 
entirely, but they go so far sometimes as to spoil her of her 
ytmnf^Tifaij of her external advantages, and even of her very 
health/if I may so speak ; and therefore Jesus Christ told his 
disciples, ^^ In the world you shall have tribulation ; but be of, 
good cheer, I have overcome the world." John 16. 33. God 
has always preserved, and he will preserve to the end of all 
ag^B, a body of many persons united together in the conunu-^ 
nion^of his Son Jesus Christ. This body can never perish,, 
it can never cease to be, nor lose any thing that is absolutely 
necessary to its subsistence; but it may be deprived of its 
kfge extent, temporal splendour, worldly glory, peace, rgst/ 
and visibility. It may see its ministry corrupted, inasm\]ich 
aa it ia in the hands of men; it may see its external worship 
diduMMored, and error and superstition fill its pulpits, possess 
its schools, and diffuse itself over its councils; its true 
members may be hindered from making external assemblies^ 
and a body of a visible communion, and it may be abandoned 
by ita pastors, and reduced to a necessity of creating otliers. 

See here what the state of the church is. 
Upon all these illustrations, it will be no difGcult matter to 

^iecide the question concerning the novelty and antiquity of 

2e2 



oaf cfeittch. lt6T if we have made a sofciety essehtially dif- 
ferent from that which Jesus Christ and his apostles formed 
at the firat, and which has all along subsisted down flrofti his 
Iwrth to this present; if we cannot justly say that we area 
body of many persons united together in the communion of 
t)ne only true God, under one only Jesus Christ our Head and 
Mediator; if they can with any ground contest with us the 
Unity of the true Christian faith, piety, and holiness; in one 
Word, if we want any thing that is necessary to the constitu- 
lion of the church and its subsistence, or if there be any thing 
tn ud which hinders so that that good which we have does not 
produce its effect, to give us the form and nature of a true 
church, it is certain that we have made a new church, apd by 
ccmsequence a &lse and an adulterous church. But if we can 
truly and justly glorify God for all that which makes up the 
essence of a true church, if our faith is sound, if our piety is 
pure, if our charity is sincere, if we can upon good grounds 
maintain that God preserves and upholds in the external 
communion of that body which we compose, the truly faith- 
ful and just persons, who only, as I have said often, are the 
tohurch, it is certain also that there is nothing more unjust 
than that accusation of a new church with which they charge 
us. There never was in the world any other church of 
God than that of his truly just and faithful ones; that body 
only is in the communion of the Father and of his Son Jesos 
Christ, that alone is entrusted with the truth, that alone is 
Miimated by the Holy Spirit, that alone is God's inheritance, 
his people, his vine, his enclosed garden, his house and 
mystical family, as the Scripture calls it, that alone in fine 
has all the rights of the eeclesiastical society, the right of ex- 
ternal assemblies, that of the ministry, the sacraments, th^ 
government, and the discipline. Let the author of the Preju- 
dices and his brethren stir themselves as much as they please - 
let them animate one another, let them cry out, write Pre/o— • 
dices and invectives never fto much against us, let them d-^ 
vll that they please, we are firm and fixed upon two prinsss 
ciples, against which yf% &t« sure they camiot do any thin^ 
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Hie one, That if our coromunion teaches the true dodriue) 
tf It has the trae worship, and the true rules of Christian 
lA&ctity, to a degree sufficient for salvation, and if the causes 
fiir which we i^parated ourselves from the Church of Rome 
\eere just, God nourishes and preserves his truly faithfiil opes 
.in our communion, whatsoever mixture there may be of 
worldlings, and hypocrites in it. The other, That if God nou- 
Mhes and preserves his truly faithful in our communion, we 
are the true church of God, that which has a right to be in a 
society, and to which all the other rights that follow that of a 
society belong, of assemblies, ministry, sacraments, govern- 
ment, discipline, and by consequence we are the church which 
vnoceeds not only de jure, but de facto^ the church of the 
apostles, that of the ages following, and even that which was 
immediately before the Reformation. 

These two propositions are framed in clear and distinct 
terms, they have neither ambiguity nor equivocation; but I 
hold also that they are of a certain and indisputable truth. 
Pot there neither is, nor ever was there, any other true 
church than that of the truly faithful, and there never will be 
any other. The Holy Scripture sets down no other, reason 
win not suffer us to acknowledge any other, the fathers never 
owned any other. This is the constant and evident principle 
of St. Augustine, as may be seen in the Fourth Chapter of 
the Third Part, and it is also the principle of the other fathers, 
as may be justified by almost an infinite number of passages. 
*^ TSie ancient Catholic Church," says Clemens of Alexan- 
iansBL, *^ is but one only church, which assembles in the unity 
af one <Hily feith, by the will of one only God, and the mi- 
lastrjr of one only Lord; all those who are before ordained, 
that is to say, whom God has predestinated to be just, having 
kaown them before the foundation of the world."* " Where 
is the place where Jesus Christ should dwell?" says Origen; 
^ it is the mountain of Ephraim, which signifies a fruitful 

* Clem. Aid. Strom, lib. 7. 
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mountain; but where are those fruitful mountains among ui^ 
where Jesus Christ dwells? They are those on whom the 
fruits of the Spu-it, joy^ peace, patience, charity,. and other;, 
virtues, may be found. They are those fruitful mountains, 
which bring forth fruit to Jesus Christ, and which are emi- 
nent fw knowledge And hope." Apd a little after, " The 
grace of the Holy Spirit has gone over to the people of tti» 
Gentiles, and their ancient solemnities are come to us, be^ 
eause we have with us the true High- Priest after the cnrder rf 
Melchizedec. True sacrifices are offered up amongst us, 
that is to say, the spiritual sacrifices; and it is among us thai 
he builds with living stones the temple of God, which is the 
dbiurch of the living God."* And elsewhere, " The churdi 
desires to be united to Jesus Christ; but 'note, that the 
church is a society of the saints."t 

And further elsewhere, explaining those words, Thou art 
Peter, end upon this rock I will build my church; ^^ The- 
ehurch," says he, ^^ that God builds, consists in all those 
who are perfect, and are full of those words, thoughts^ and 
actions, that lead to blessedness; and a little lower, ^^ How 
ought we to understand those words. The gates ofheU shaU 
not prevail against it? for that expression is ambiguous: is 
it the Rock that he speaks of, or if it be of the church, is it 
that the Rock and the church are but one and the same 
thing? This latter I believe to be true ; for the gates of hell 
prevail neither against the rock upon which Jesus ChrisI 
has built his church, nor against the church, according to 
that which is said in the Proverbs, That the way of th* 
serpent is not found upon the rock. If the gates of hell do 
prevail against any, there is neither that rock upon which 
Jesus Christ builds the church, nor the church that Jesus 
Christ builds upon the rock : for that rock is inaccessible to 
the serpent, and stronger than the gates of hell. And as td 
the church, as it is the building of Jesus Christ, she can nev etT= 

• Origen in Jos, Horn, «6. f Orig, m Caut. Horn. I. 
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let in the gates of hell against her; those gates may very well 
prevail against every man that is without the church, and 
separated from that rock, but never against the church/^* 
** Jesus Christ/' says St. Ambrose, ^^ knows those that are 
his; and as to those who do not belong to him, he does not 
vouchsafe even to know them.^t And elsewheref " God 
called his tabernacle Bethlehem^ because the church of the 
irighteous is his tabernacle; and there is a mystery in it, for 
'Bethlehem is situate upon the sea of Galilee, on the east side, 
which signifies to us that every soul that is worthy to be 
called ihe temple of God, or the church, may be built upon 
the waves of thiiB world, but can never Jbe drowned; it may 
be encountered, but can never be overthrown, because it 
represses and calms the wild impetuousness of sufferings. 
It looks upon the shipwrecks of others, while itself is saf^ 
from danger, always ready to receive the illumination of Je* 
SOB Chiiit, and to rejoice under his rays.'^^ And furthet 
elsewheie, he says expressly, ^^ That as the saints are the 
members of Jesus Christ, so the wicked are the members of 
the devil/^$ St. Jerom teaches the same thing. ^' The 
church," says he, " which is the assembly of all the saints, is 
called in the Scripture, ' The pillar and ground of truth,' be- 
eanse she has in Jesus Christ an eternal firmness."|| 

. And in the Exposition of the Song of Songs, he lays down 
this nraixim, "That the church is the assembly of all th6 
iaintSi and that she is brought in speaking in the CanticleSi 
asif all the saints were but one person."1[ And even the 
author of the Commentary on the Psalms, ascribed to St. Je* 
'ran, explaining these words of the Prophet, / will drive 

amay from the city of the Lord dU the workers of ini* 

• Orig. in Mat \6. 18. 
/^ t Ambros.de Abrah.patr. lib. 1. cap. S. 

X ibid. 1,2. cap. 3. 
§ In Psal. S5. 
H Hieron. in Job. cap. «6. 
f Idem. Cant Horn, l* 
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quity; ^^ The city of the Lend," says be, ^4s the dhturdioT 
the saints, the congregation of the just.''* I do not denyi 
that the fathers sometimes give a very laige extmt to the 
church, when they consider it as mingled with almost an in- 
finite number of the wicked and the worUUy, as we have fit« 
quently explained it already, and it is to this idea that Aey 
refer their comparisons of a field, of the air, and the refl^ 
which we have often mentioned. But it is certain, that when 
the question is to be decided, which of the two parties that 
make up that mixed body, is the church, that they uoani'^ 
mously agree to give that title to the truly faithful and lo the 
righteous only, and^that they deprive the wicked and the 
worldly of it; and it is for this reason that St. Augustine al« 
ways distinguishes in that extent of the mixed church, twft 
people, or two nations, Jerusalem and Babylon, which al- 
thou^ they be mixed together, do not fail to be really s^mh 
rated; and he would have the head of the one to be Jesua 
Christ, but the devil the bead of the other.t It is for the same 
reason that he distinguishes between being in the church, and 
being of the church ; for he would, that although Ihe wicked 
might be til the church, yet that nevertheless they were not 
of the church; that they do not belong to its body, but thai 
they are in its body, as ill humours that oppressed and dis* 
lurbed it ; and it is to the faithful alone, to the exclusion of all 
others, that he ascribes all the rights of the church, akhom^ 
the wicked may sometimes have the dispensing them in qua* 
lity of ministers ^d pastors ; for he would, in that case, that 
those might be inhabitants of Babylon, who distribute4.thrt 
good which did not belong to them, but to the truly fidthful 
only, the only inhabitants of Jerusalem.^ 

It is then a certain and manifest truth, that the truly fidth- 
ful only are the chm-ch, and that to them alone belong all ths 
rights of the church ; but if we would here add another to i^ 

* Hierjon. in Pi, 101. t. Aug. de Bapt cent Don, 1. 7, c^>. 5U 
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which k not less certain, since it is founded upon the pro- 
mise of Jesus Christ, to wit, That there always has been a 
church in the world; it would evidently follow, thai if our 
ccxmnunicm has the advantage of the true faith and worship 
oyer the Roman communion, in a word, if we have reason at 
the foundation, we are not only the true church, but that we 
are bo fay a just succession dejurc and de facto to that church 
which preceded us, and which even preceded us immediately 
before the Reformation. It is no more to be inquired after 
where it was, or which it was, for the promise of Jesus Christ 
aasnres us that he had one; Scripture, reason, the fethers, 
declare to us that it consisted wholly in the truly fidthfid. 
Put then these truly fidthful where you please, in France, in 
Spain, in Italy, in the West, in the East, or in the Indies if 
you will, it is nothing to our question. If we are truly faith- 
ful as they, we are their lawful successors in all the rights of 
the Chriitian society. Whether we received the &ith from 
their hands, or whether we received it elsewhere, it matters 
not, we do not fidl to be their true heirs; for God, as St. 
John Baptist said, ^^ may even of these stones raise up chil- 
dren unto Abraham." Matt. 3. 9. They are our fathers by 
the right of age, but they are our brethren also by the unity 
of the same iaith, and one and the same Spirit that animates 
usy and makes us to be one body with them. When they 
won in ttiQ WOTld, in what condition soever they were, the 
ministry was theirs, the sacraments were theirs, the right of 
asaemUies belonged to them, since those things can only be- 
long to the fiiithful; and when God has sent them to their 
. rest, that mystical heritage could be raised by none but other 
true believers, for such is the law of the family of God, that 
it is neither flesh, nor blood, nor transmission of pulpits and 
beneficei, that make a succession, but the Spirit of Jesus 
Christ; or, as Tertullian speaks, " the consanguinity of the 
Mth and doctrine.^'* If then we have that spiritual consan- 

• TertuL df ^rsncript adven. Hiret. cap. 32. 
VOL. II. 2 F 
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guinity, ^e are tbl^r true eaccessDrs, and we Ittake but one 
only body, one chtirdh with them. 

But they w{ll say, How can it be that you fediduM mate 
but orfe only body with the church which wan before the R^ 
formation, shice tbat church lived then iu communion with 
thoite fh)m whom you ar6 now separated? Sh^ had an ex^ 
temal worship quite differing frota yours, die was uttdeh" 
a Doittifttry that professed to invocate saints, religfoudyfo 
worship their images and tileir relics, to sacHltce r^ly die 
body of Jl^^s Christ, to believe transubstantiaticm, the Ml 
presence, and all the other articles that you at 4Jiis day pro- 
fess to reject. How can you be the same church? H«# 
can your mitiisters be succebtors to those T^ho Were at thai 
time bishops, drchbishops, cardinals, patriarchs^ and poptst 
Your liturgies are different, your discipline is not less ao, yOQ 
have neither feasts, nor processicnis, nor any of the isolenmi- 
ties practiced openly among us; h6w can it be olherwii» 
than that you should be a new church ? 

I atifewet, first J that if that reasoning were just, it Woattl 
conclude that the church before the Reformation was not the 
same church with that which th^ apostles established at fin^^ 
for according to the idea that the Holy Scriptu^ giVes vts of 
the Apostolic Church, we cannot see there any thing Kte to 
that which was done immediately before thfe Refbrmatkm. 
We find there neither the same tenets, nor the same SivCftstdp, 
nor the same solenmities, nor the same fbrm of ministry, ' 
nor ttie same government, nor the same discipline, nor the 
same sacraments, nor the same liturgies, nor in fine any 
thing of that which our fathers reformed : let them tell us then 
after what manner they mean that the church before the Re- 
formation was not the one and the same church with that 
of the apostles. For if they were in effect two different 
churches, and that we were obliged to choose one to have 
communion With, or an identity with, as they speak, we 
should not hesitate upon the choice. We should have a tiiou- 
sand times morc consolation and assurance to Utid ourselves 
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fonned to the Apostolic Church, than to be in nothing dif- 
nt from that which immediately preceded the Uefomia- 
; dnce the Apostolic ought to be looked on as tiie mother 
rdb, the original, exemplar, or pattern, to all the ages fol- 
log, from which it is not allowable to recede. Let the 
lOr of the Prejudices then if he pleases do one of these two 
gB, either shew us in tlie church of the apostles all those 
gs which we have not in conformity with the church that 

UHinMdiately before the Reformation, and upon which 
md hiEi would have us he a new church; let him shew 
hU there was traqsubstantifition there, the real presence, 
paorifioe of tbs mass, the adoration of the eucharist, the 
ihippiDg of images, the invocation oi saints, the worship* 
; of relics, the orders and vows of their religious, the celi- 
f of churchmen, worship in an unknown tongue, their 
t8i praoessions, and in general all that, which according to 

Wule us a new church, differing from that whicd) pre- 
k1 the Reformation; or if he will not engage himself so 
Jet him at least tell us after what manner he understands 
-t}|# chuToh before tlie Reformation was not itself a 
' cbmch, differing frcnn that which the apostles esta- 
1^. He cannot tell how to do the first of those thirigs, 
41S0 it is absolutely impossible; and he can never do the 
pfi, because his principles wholly oppose it; and in ef- 
jt is true, Uiat those who believed and practised all that 
:ix I have noted, were not one and the same church witli 

of thQ apostles. If then he can do neither the one nor 
ot^, }^ ought to look to it, how be means that his 
xh fliould be the true church of Jesus Christ; for it is 
^h a^ to us, to find ourselves conformable to the church 
up apostles, since that being, as we are certain that it is, 
HUOe body that God has established upon earth, to which 
|s Qhmt bfts promis^a perpetual subsistence, and with- 
whidi wo should fii^d great difllculty to know precisely 
iio ha9 executed his pioioise, we should no ways doubt 
WO Wi)W tbe mm fAmti^ whii^ has subsisted even down 
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to the lime of the Reformation. For when we should be ig- 
norant of the manner how it has subsisted, when we should 
not be able to understand that, we should be notwithstanding 
certain that it has subsisted, since the word of Jesus Chriflt 
is inviolable, and none can call it in question without impiety; 
"Whence it follows, that we are not a new church, but the 
same which has always been, and which was inmiediately 
before the Reformation. 

That way which we hold to assure ourselves of this troth 
is not only good, solid, and certain, but it is yet further the 
only one that any communion can or ought to hold, if it 
would be certain with a good conscience that it was the tnie 
church of Jesus Christ which has always subsisted, and which 
will always subsist. I would say, it ought to compare itself 
with the church of the apostles, to know whether it be con- 
ibrmabk to that ; and as to what respects the following ages, 
it ought to rest assured upon the word of Jesus Christ, who has 
said that he will be with his people until the end of the wcn-kl; 
for that certainty arises from thence, that being one with the 
church of the apostles, it is also one with that of all the ages 
following. But if he will take another way, and say — That 
conunUnion is the same with the church of the fifteenth or 
sixteenth age, therefore it is the same with that of the apos- 
tles, because that Jesus Christ has promised that his church 
shall always subsist, — it is evidently to expose himself to er- 
ror and illusion, and to follow a very &lse'and deceitful way 
of reasoning; the reason is evident, because by this means 
one is liable to take that for the church in the fifteenth or six- 
teenth age which it may be is not so. For in that visiUe 
body which they call the church mixed, there are two parties, 
the one which is properly the church, and the other which is 
not; the one which is the wheat that the Son of God has 
sown, and the other which is the tares sown by the hand of 
the enemy; the one which is the good seed, and the other 
which is the chaff. - But it may so fell out that the tares 
should exceed the wheat, and that a heap of chaff should co- 
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tet the good seed, and by consequence the conformity \?hich 
they pretend to have with that church, might be nothing else 
but a conformity with the chaff and tlie tares, and not with 
the wheat, which would be the greatest of all illusions. But 
if they took the former way, they would be in no danger of 
&Qii^ into that error, because we know that in the church of 
the apostles the wheat exceeded the tares, the good grain 
the chaffy and that which appeared to their eyes was of 
Jemifl Christ, and not of the wicked one, whence it follows 
that they could not be deceived in taking one unity for ano- 
ther. This then is the way that we hold, and which by the 
j;nice of God gives us great peace of conscience ; those who 
fidlow the other, ought to take heed that they go not from it. 
See here my First answer, the Second is. That that which 
regards the essence of the church, never ought to be con- 
feunded with that which regards only its condition. The 
church, as I have already so often said, consists only in the 
truly Just and fiiithful, and not in that confused heap of the 
worldly who assemble with them under the same ministry, 
and who partake of the same sacraments. That therefore 
which makes the essence of the church, is the true faith, 
piety, and charity, and it is most true that those virtues can- 
not be without the true doctrine, disentsmgled from all those 
enors which separate us from the communion of one only 
God, and the mediation of one only Jesus Christ. Whence 
it fellows, that the true and pure doctrine is the essence of the 
draich. But it is also true, that while the foundation of the 
true doctrine remains in a communion, and there is yet left 
tiiere some liberty to the minds and consciences of men, for 
the dKnce of the objects of the faith, and practice of the ac- 
tioni of religion, how impure soever that communion may be, 
whatsoever errors may be taught there, whatsoever false wor- 
ship they may practise there, how corrupted soever the pub- 
lic ministry may be, there is always a means there to sepa- 
tbXb th^ good from the bad, and to secure one's self from this 
in holding to the other, without falling into hypocrisy, or 
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aeUBg against the dictates of cme's ccmsoience by hbe shows. 
But I affirm this to be the condition of that visible oommu- 
nioQ that we eall the Latin Church immediately before the 
Refi)rmati(Hi. I acknowledge that transabstantiation was 
beUeved there, the real presence, the samfice of the mast, 
the merit of good works, purgatory, human satisfiicticHis, in*- 
dulgenoes, the monarchy of the Pope; that they veligiomly 
worshipped the images of God there, and those of the saiaU; 
that in those days they gave a religious worship to Psliei; 
that they adored ihe eucharist there as being the yeiy parson 
of Jesus Christ; that they then inyocated the saints; and, in 
a ^ordy that th^y then believed and practised aU that wbi(i 
tbey now believe and practise in the Church of Rome. Suit 
the foundation of Christianity was as yet tbare, aod w# iviay 
tniJy say, that in that good which there was tben^, tbey 1^ 
light enough to reject that which was bad. That cfmvmoA^ 
ment alone, Thou shalt worship one only God, was mouc^ 
to let a good soul know that he ought not to adore either 
saints or angels, or to call upon them, or render any i^Ugious 
worship to their images and relics, nor to take any oraatiira 
for the object of this devotion. The doctrine of the saarifi^ 
of Jesus Christ upon the cross, and that of his sitting oa the 
right hand of God, was sufficient to make them reject .tha«a 
of the sacrifice of the mass, the real presence, traiisvbstaii«> 
tiation, the adoration of the host, human satis&ctians, indul- 
gences, and purgato^. For it is true that the reUginii tbtm 
was composed of two contradictory parties that.overtiw^ 
we another; those who took things on the wroxijg sided^ 
stroyed the good by the bai}; for in adoring, for example, tbd 
samts and angels, tbey overthrew that good doctrine, Tbgn 
shalt worship one only God: in believing the sacrifice of ^ 
mass, and transubstaptiation, they annihilated, in efi^ 4hi 
sacrifice of the c^s»i and they rempved as muph «s ip tb(H9 
lay Jesns C^ist from the right hand of his Father. 3ut tbop 
who took things in a good sense destroyed m the PWtnigr 
tbe evil byU^fpoi} d^ m fnismit^Qm poly Gp^.tbey 
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taught otben not to pay any religious worship to crMtures; 
in placing their confidence in the death of Jesus Christ for 
tfaeil* aakes, they learned to reject the sacrifice of the mass, 
aH human satisikctions; and in seriously believing that JesuS' 
Christ was in heaven, they were disabused about his corpo- 
leal presence on the altars. In fine, tliey could each in par- 
tkmhur very well do what our fkthers did altogether when they 
refenned themselves, for their reformation wrought nothing 
but what the same doctrine, which they had, taught them: 
oHb only God, and one only Jesus Christ, made them reject 
flfl thst they rejected. Besides, it is certain that the greatest 
part of those things which we believe contrary to the true* 
find), were then taught and received and practised in the 
Latin Church more by force of custom, than any public au«> 
ttoritythat could impose any necessity on men's consciences^ 
c(¥eti Boeording to the principles of the Church of Rome at 
this day, which leaves private men liberty enough to reject 
titem< And when they should come to be even publicly de^ 
termittud with aH the necessary formalities, which they have 
ndt been yet, there would always remain to every private 
nail a naliural right to examine and reject them, since the 
authority of men, how great soever it be, can never bmd tha 
OiMEMdenoes of the faithibl. We do not theref(n^ question 
iMt that God has always preserved under that ministry, a 
gnat nUihber of persons who have made that sepaiatim of 
the good fi:om the ill, and it is in those that the church may. 
subsist. But besides those, how many simple people were 
thMe, whose own simplicity and ignorance hid them from 
HiCMa WTors that then reigned in the ministry. They knew 
eWRigli to believe in one only God, the Father, S(ni, and Holy 
Ofaoat, their Creator and Father, and in one only Jesus Christ 
tbnr Redeemer, bom, crucified, and raised again for them, 
aal 16 piaotise without superstition all the actions of Chris- 
tiskn fidty that those doctrines inspired into them; but they 
did not know enough to believe the sacrifice of the mass, 
tnariNitetflntiatiiOD, the real presetice, human aatinftctions, 
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the merit of good works, and a multitude of other things that 
did not enter into them. Their knowledge was bounded with 
the articles of the Creed, the Lord's Prayer, and the Tea 
Commandments, which they received with all the submission 
of their hearts, and which they laboured to practise the best 
that they could, and we ought not to doubt that that know- 
ledge alone, plain and disentangled from all error, which they 
had, furnished them with a sufficient direction for thdr s^l* 
vation, without their being bound to make a more express 
rejecting of those dioctrines they did not understand. But 
supposing that they had a knowledge of them, I say that we 
ought carefully to distinguish two sorts of times; the one, in 
which the falseness of a doctrine or worship is not so clearly 
discov^ped, and open to men's eyes, that there should be only 
a Yoluntary blindness or an ill prejudice that shoukl hinder U8> 
from acknowledging and understanding how that doc^rins 
and that worship are contrary to the true &ith and piety; 
and the other, in which that felseness and contrariety^ are so 
openly or publicly manifested, that one cannot be ignonmt of 
them, or not see them without voluntarily shutting one's eyes. 
For in the second of those times, every one is bound, for the 
integrity of his faidi and religion, and the preservaticm of his 
soul, earnestly and publicly to reject those errors, to avoid 
them with an aversion, to withdraw from those assemblies 
where they are either taught or practised, and not to take 
part, how little isoever; or if any do, they have no excuse for 
their crime, and this is the time wherein we are at this day. 
But as to the former, it is enough not to be corrupted with 
them, without any absolute necessity of testifying publicly 
that strong aversion. In the second time, they ought to ksk 
on those kind of things as they are in effect, because they an 
fully discovered, and they may be seen in all that have than 
to be opposite to the glory of God and the salvation of mea. 
But that obligation can never be so strong in the first time, 
because there one has neither the same light, nor the samt 
helpd, wr the same Jiberly to own them to be such as they 
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tare: not <mly mere natural light dictates this distinction, but 
FemiB Cbrist himself has rery well established it in the Gos- 
3el; " If I had not cwne," says he, '•and spoken unto them, 
liey had not had sin ; but now they have no cloke for their 
lin:'^ ^John 15. 22.) which evidently establishes those two 
•easons I spoke of; the one, wherein the mm^ifestation of 
;odd and evil is not yet so thoroughly made, that one can ac- 
knowledge them in their greatest latitude; and the other, 
wherein it is so that one cannot without a crime know it con« 
finedly. But I say that before the Reformation they were 
in that first time in regard of that which we call the errors 
and floperstitions of the Church of Rome ; they were neilhor 
BO well examined, nor so clearly discovered, as thvw hive 
been since; the faithful then could not openly bolieve and 
practise them, for that coukl not be done according to us in 
ny time without destroying the true faith and p'l^tyi Lut 
they eoutd look upon them with a greater iiidiilorenc , ix^^r 
them with far less pain, nor cease for all that from frequent- 
ing their assemblies, from holding their peace, and contenting 
themselves with keeping their own righteousness. 

See here after what manner we believe that the essence of 
Ifae church was preserved before the Reformation. How 
corrapted soever the ministry was, the foundation of Chris- 
tbiiity remained there, and God yet had his remnant there 
nccording to the election of grace, that is to say, his truly 
ftithftil. It was those alone in all that grent mixed body, 
"Vrho were the church, for they only were in communion with 
Ctad and his Son, they alone enjoyed the benefits of the Gos- 
^1 covenant ; to them only, how small a number soever they 
were, pertained all the rights and advantages of the church, 
of the external society, of assemblies, of the ministry, of the 
fioly. Scriptures, of the sacraments, government and disci- 
pline, according to the inviolable maxim of St. Paul, "All 
tfahigs are yours, whether Paul, or A polios, or Cephas, or 
the world, or life, or death, or things present, or things to 
S allure yours, and ye are Christ's, and Christ is God's." 

YOL. II. 2 Q 
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1 Cor. 3. 21. . .23. All the rest then which were without 
in that mixed body which they call the Latin Church, and 
which had any relation to that religiony was not of the es- 
sence of the church, but its state, the mixture of errors aod 
abuses with the sound doctrine, the corruptions of worship) 
the vices of the ministry, the superstitious ceremonies, tht 
form of government, the religious as they speak, that is to 
say, the divers orders of monks, the different degrees of the 
hierarchy, feasts, processions, fasts; and, in a word, all that 
which has been noted in the objection, and in which that 
church was then different from the Protestant. All that I 
say belonged to the condition of the church then, and coul4 
by consequence be changed without making either the one 
or the other a new church. That the faithful found them<^ 
selves insensibly overpowered by almost an infinite number 
of worldlings who mingled themselves with them, as tares 
with the wheat; that those worldlings made themselves 
masters of the pulpits, the ministry, the councils, that thej 
brought*in errors, superstitions, and abuses, that they changed 
the form of the government of the church, and that of the 
public worship^ all that does not respect the essence of the 
church, which consists only in the true faith, but its condi- 
tion ; so that when our fathers reformed those things, we may 
well say they changed the state of the church in their days, 
but not that they changed the church, nor that they made a 
new one; and their church will not cease notwithstanding 
that change to be joined by a true succession of times and 
persons to that which was before. A town, full of strangers 
who make themselves more powerful there, left desolate by 
those popular diseases which tliose strangers brought thither, 
and filled with tliose disorders which they caused, does not 
cease to be the same town by a true succession of times and 
persons, when those strangers should quit it, and its good ci- 
tizens be established in their just and lawful state : as hereto- 
fore Rome, sacked by the Goths, did not cease to be the same 
Rome, when it was freed from them^ and a river swelling 
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with the waters of the neighbouring brooks, that make it 
overflow the fields and break over its banks, is yet the same 
river when those waters go back, and retire into their ordi- 
nary ^^hanneL 



CHAP. III. 



THAT THE MINISTRT EXERCISED IN THE COMMUIf>ION 
OF THE PROTESTANTS IS LAWrUL, AND THAT THE 
CALL OF THEIR MINISTERS IS SO ALSO. 

WE come now to justify the right thaCt we have to tlie Gospel 
ministry, and to defend our call not only against the ordinary 
objections of those of the Church of Rome, but also against 
the accusations of the author of the Prejudices in particular. 
For that author, who thinks it meritorious to go beyond 
others, especially in his passions, is not contented merely to 
«ay, that we are •^pastors without mission, and ministers 
without a call," but by a heat of zeal obstinately adhering to 
him, he calls us '^ thieves and robbers, tyraats, rebels, false 
pastors, and sacrilegious usurpers of the authority of Jesus 
Christ."* Nevertheless, as those reproaches arc nothing else 
but the effect of his ill humour, it will be no hard matter to 
flbew him, that all the conditions that we can rationally re- 
iiuire to make a ministry just and lawful, are to be found in 
that of the Protestant ministers, and that, thanks be to God, 
they oBn reproach them with nothing on that occasion. This 
IB that which I design to shew in this Chapter, and to this 
eflect I shall first propose some observations which I judge 
necessary for the unfolding of that question. 
. I say then in the first place. That we do not here dispute 
about the call that our fathers had for a reformation, but only 
of that which they had, and which we have after them, for the 

* Prejug. ch. 4. p. $3, 83. 
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• crdinniy minietry of the Gospel. For we ought to take greal 
heed lest we coiifoiind, as the author of the Prejudices hu 
done, thofie two sorts of calls that we acknowledge our fc- 
Ihers to have had, and which the Church of Rome dispotei 
with them. For, that which they had to reform themsekes, 
that is to say, to reject that which we call their errors and 
superstitions which were brought into the Latin Church, and 
that which regards the ordinary preaching of the word of the 
Gospel, the administration of the sacraments, and the exer- 
cise of discipline — these two calls are wholly different. The 
one, which is that of the Reformation, is of ri^ht common to 
all Christians, there being no one who is not lawfully calkd, 
by his baptism, to destroy errors contrary to the nature oi 
purity of the true faith, and to exhort his neighbours to da 
the same thing, for the interest of his own salvation, and that 
of the glory of God, as I have already shewn in my Second 
Part. From whence it follows, that in that respect they can 
have nothing to say against our fathers, and much less against 
thoi^e wKom they call the first Reformers, since being, as they 
were, in public offices, they had more of a call for that than 
was necessnry . The other, which is that \n hich respects the 
ordinary preaching of the vn ord of the Gospel, the admini^tra** 
tion of the s^^craments, and the exercise of discipline, is not 
comfrion to every private man. On the contrary, no one 
ou^ltt on his own head to thrust hhnself in> without beii^ 
lawfjyy called. The reason of this difference is, that the 
Reformation consisted in the mere acts of faith and charity, 
whicli are those particular acts that none can dispense withj 
because no one can say that it does not belong to him to be of 
the true faith, or to be charitable ; but the preaching of the 
word, the administration of the sacraments, and the exerciee 
of discipline, are those acts of authority that no one can do in 
bis own name, but in the name of another, that is to say» tf^ 
the name of God, or in the name of the whole €^urch, so tbit 
he ought to be lawfully authorized to do them. It is then 
this latter call that we are concerned about in this question- 
2. In the second place, we must note, That we do not herd 
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any more dispute about that extraordinary ministry which 
Jesus Christ himself inunediately communicated to his apos- 
tles, to giro men the first call to the Christian faith, and to 
assemble them in a society. For our fathers did not make 
any new convocation, nor any new society, nor any new 
church, as I have shewn in the two forgoing Chapters: 
they did not preach a new testament or a new covenant dif- 
fering from that which the apostles preached : thoy were not 
'^^Kfied either as new apostles, or new prophets, or new 
evangelists: they did not bring with them any new revela- 
tion to the world ; but they pureed and reformed the cor- 
rupted state of religion and the church by the same Scriptures 
that the apostles left us; they laboured t.o reduce things 
into their ancient and natural state; and for the rest, they 
preached the same Gospel, and administered the same sacra- 
ments, that the apostles left, and which had always subsisted, 
liotwilhstaiiding the corruptions wherein they were plunged* 
In a word, they did not set up any thing new, for which they 
can with any colour of reason require an immediate mission 
either from God, or Jesus Christ his Son. We speak there- 
fere here only of the same ordinary ministry that the apos- 
tles established in the Christian Church, as they called or 
Ibnned it, and which was there appointed, to help its preser- 
^vatioa and purgnHon. This is that ministry which we do 
Aot pretend to have anew, but that ancient and perpetual one 
which Jesus Christ and his apostles left to the church wlien 
ihey had converted it to the Christian faith. 

8. In the third place. We must know, that to judge well 
tff the validity or invalidity of a ministry, we ought to consi- 
der it in three respects: 1. In respect of the things them- 
Mltwes that are taught and practised in it. 2. In respect of 
the body, that is lo say, the society, where it is exercised. 
S« In respect of the persons who exercise it in that society. 
in regard of the first, the ministry of the Jews, the Pagans, 
tad the Mahometans, is wicked and sacrilegious, because the 
Ofaigstbatare taught Ifaere are impious, in the seoood, tte 
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ministry of the Donatists and Luciferians, which was good 
and Christian in itself^ because there was nothing ill taught 
and practised in it, yet it was notwithstanding vicious, be- 
cause it was exercised in schismatical societies, which had no 
right to have a ministry apart, and to live in a state of sepa- 
ration. For the third, the ministry of an intruder, a usurper, 
a simoniac, howsoever good it be in itself, however it be set 
up in a lawful society, that is to say, in the (xue church, yet 
it is notwithstanding bad and unlawful, through the defect o( 
his personal call. 

4. In the fourth place, We must here, before we go any 
further, make use of the same distinction, upon this subject 
of the ministry, that we have used in the preceding Chapter 
upon the subject of the church; I mean, that we ought to 
place a great difference between that which makes the essence 
of the ministry, and that which belongs only to its state. 
For that which is essential to the Gospel ministry cannot be 
changed so as to make another ministry, and by consequence 
a &lse, sacrilegious, and criminal ministry, since there can 
be but one alone, good and lawful; and on the contrary, tlie 
essence of a ministry remaining the same and entire, it must 
needs be said that it is the same ministry, though as to what-: 
respects its state it should have received a change. The es- - 
sence of the Gospel ministry consists in the teaching the sav — ■ 
mg Christian truth, without excluding any article that is nc — 
cessary to the subsistence of the true faith, piety, and holi — ■ 
ness, in dispensing the true sacraments that Jesus Christ ha^ 
established in his church, and in guiding the people in sucbr: 
a manner as helps to preserve the religious society, or whicK 
at least does not absolutely destroy it. Its state is eith^3 
good or bad; the good state is then when there is such a pa — 
rity in the ministry that only Christian truths are taugtm.^ 
there, and wherein those are taught in all their force and ns*- 
tural beauty, with all the diligence and care that men assisted 
by the grace of God are capable of; and when the sacra- 
ments also are purely administered according to the institu- 
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tion of Jesus Christ, without addition or diminution, and with 
all the decency, modesty, simplicity, gravity, and circumspec- 
tion, that those mysteries of th6 Christian religion require, 
■0 that God may be glorified, and his kingdom more and 
more established in the hearts of men, and when further the 
vfaurch is governed by just, wise, prudent, charitable and well- 
^ecuted laws, after a way that does not destroy, but edify. 
In fine, that good consists also in this, that those who exer- 
dse this ministry receive it by just and lawful ways, which 
are proper to draw the blessing of God upon them and their 
hbours, and that they behave themselves worthily, quitting 
themselves with a good conscience in the chai^ committed 
to them. The bad estate of the church, on the contrary, is 
then when that ministry is found to be mingled with errors 
and superstitions, when the sacraments are altered and 
corrupted, wben the government of it is worldly, or unjust, 
or tyrannical, or confused, when those who fill up that mi- 
lusti:^, take it by evil, or wicked, scandalous, and unlawful 
Vfay8, and behave themselves unworthily in it. The good 
state of the ministry is a thing that is the most to be wished 
for in the world, and most proper to preserve the faith, piety, 
holiness, peace, comfort, and public rejoicing in the church; 
and the bad state is the most to be feared of any thing in the 
^orld, and that which we ought to labour the most to remedy. 
!Neverlheless we are not to think that the ministry may not 
yet subsist in that bad state, as our bodily life does not cease 
to subsist in the midst of languishing, and heaps of diseases. 
5. In the fifth place. We ought carefully to distinguish 
Ihe ministry considered precisely in itself, and the same mi- 
nistry inasmuch as it is occupied or possessed by persons 
who are invested in it; or if you will, we ought to distinguish 
•the ministry and the ministers, for there is a very great 
difference between the one and the other, as in a civil society 
there is a great difference between the magistracy and the 
magistrate; the magistracy is an office, the magistrate is a 
person who possesses that office; the office remains always, 
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the persons are changed by death or otherwise. Thit 
distinction is not hard to be conceived, but it is neFertheless 
of very great use in the matter we are upon: for the minis- 
try considered in itself is immediately of divine estaUish* 
mcnt; whereas the persons that are raised to it, aire raised 
thither by means of men, and if their call be divine, as it is in 
effect, it is no otherwise than mediately so; for they are men 
who call them to it, although they do it by the authority of 
God. It is then certain that when God has established the 
ministry, he has not only established all that which it ought 
to have essential to it, but he has also established it dejurt 
&Qd de facto in a good state ; I mean, he has not only laid an 
obligation upon ministers faithfully to discharge all the fonc* 
tions of so great a charge, but that he has even chosat 
persons who have most faithfully acquitted themselves of it. 
But it has not been always the same in those who have been 
called by men; for as human judgments are so shortHsighied, 
that they cannot pierce through the hearts of men, and aA 
they are mixed with a great many unperfections, the ministry- 
may be committed to persons who are insensibly corrupted^ 
Either through their ignorance or through other inclinations 
yet more criminal than ignorance; and it is from that human 
intervention that the bad state of the ministry proceeds. If 
God would always send them immediately, as be did his 
apostles and evangelists, there would be some ground to 
believe, that it would never be remote from its first institu- 
tion; but since they are men who send them, no onecan deny 
that it cannot be corrupted through that channel, for God has 
never promised any thing to the contraty in that matter. 
God has not promised that he would accompany those elec- 
tions and human calls with an inialiible spirit, that should 
give them all a happy success : and besides that the experience 
of all past ages contradicts it, Jesus Christ himself seems 
purposely to have forbidden such a rash imagination ; for 
although he knew the heart, and the thoughts of it, yet never- 
theless he would have a Judas added to the number of his 
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finet diflciples, and he permitted that a Nichob;;:, who w^^s 
afterwaids the head o( the sect of the Niix^lutans, shiHiM 
have a part in the election that the church mnk' of Iut t:;M 
deaoons, to give us to understand that it was ni>t his intent iou 
actually to hinder the ministry from ever lulling into very 
bad hands. 

6. We must note, in the sixth place. That allhoujrh the 
churdi and the ordinary ministry which we speak of nn^ two 
things naturally joined together, yet it is not the chui\*h that 
depends upon the ministry, but it is the ministry on the 
contrary, that depends upon the church. For the onlinary 
pastors were not established but when the churc^h was first 
formed, and when care was taken for its preservation and 
propegation, so that naturally it preceded (Kistors. Tho 
church was produced at first by the exlratnlinary ministry of 
the apostles; the first thing which they proposed was not to 
make ordinary pastors, but true believers. They call(»<l men 
to the knowledge of Jesus Christ, they assembled them logcv 
ther, they united them in a society, before they provided Ihr 
the upholding of that society in setting up an onliriary mi- 
nistry in the midst of it. They first took care for the hirlh of 
the new creature, and after they procurcid it bren.slH to nnurlNh 
it: therefore it is, that the ordinary ministers were called 
pastors^ in reference to shepherds who fed and led I heir 
flocks; they were called presbj/ters or elders^ with referenc^o 
to the senators among the Jews; they were c«ll(»d his haps y 
that is^ overseers or superintendents, by an allusion lo llio 
superintendants of victuals among tlie Greeks, who w<to 
called bishops also. But the shepherds supp^isci their fi<K;kf«, 
the chosen senators among the [Kjopk; siippofWi the |Mopl<*, 
the superintendants or overseers supfXise those; over whom 
they gave a right of sufK^'rinlendince and ins|K*i;riori. TIhs 
ordinary ministers therefore suppose tho church, and not tho 
church the ministers; she is rM>t, Fjec;iuH(; thr-y are, but they ans 
on the contrary because she is; she dor;H not owe her fK;ing to 
them, but they theirs to her. This truth will yet ap(M;ar rnon» 
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clearly, if we set before their eyes what I have already said in 
the First Chapter of this Fourth Part, That the ordinary mi- 
nistry is not absolutely necessary to the being of a churchy 
but that it is only necessary to its zcell beings and to hinder 
it from falling into ruin. For when the faithful should have 
no pastors, they would yet be joined together in a society, 
since it is grace and faith that unite them, and not the 
ministry. And as in the civil society it is the nature and not 
th^ magistrate that unites men, and that after men are united 
in a society, the magistrate is made for the sake of order, and 
by the necessity of the preserva^tion of that society; so that it 
i;B the society that makes the magistrate, and not the magis- 
trate the society: so here it is the same; the faith and grace 
assemble men into a religious society, they are those things 
that make tjie chur?h, and afterward the ministry arises for 
the sake of order, and to help the preservation of the churchy 
and so naturally it is the church that produces the ordinary 
ministry, and not the ordinary ministry that produces the 
church. The church was the fruit of the extraordinary mi- 
nistry of the apostles and evangelists, that ministry produced 
it at first, and not only produced it, but it has always since 
made use of that means or that source for its subsistence; and 
we may truly say that it yet produces it, and that it will 
produce it unto the end of the world, for it is the faith thi^ 
makes and always will make the church ; and it is the ministry 
of the apostles which makes and will always make the faith. 
It is their voice that calls Christians together at this day, it is 
their word that assembles them, and their teaching that unites 
them. It is certain that the ministry of the apostles was 
singular, that is to say, exclusively their own, without suc- 
cession, without communication, without propagation; but it 
ought not to be thought that it was also as transitory a mi- 
nistry as that of other men, for it is perpetual in the church; 
death has not shut their mouths as it has the others, they 
speak, they instruct, they incessantly spread abroad th^ faith, 
piety, and holiness, among the souls of Christians ; and there 
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is not another fountain from whence those virtues can descend, 
but from them. . If any demand of us, What is tliat perpetual 
voice that we ascribe' to them? we answer, That it is the 
doctrine of the New Testament, where they have set down all 
the eflScacy of their ministry, and the whole virtue of that 
word which gave a being to the church. There it is that 
their true chair and \j[\eir apostolic see is, there is the centre of 
the Christian unity, there it is that they incessantly call men, 
and join them into a society; every other voice besides theirs 
is false and supposititious, it is from theirs alone that the 
church proceeds; and because to assemble with those is to 
aiteemble with Jesus Christ, we may very well say, that not 
to assemble with them, is to disperse instead of assembling. 
j^ut as to the ordinary ministry of the pastors, we cannot say 
the same thing, it is not their voice, as it is distinct from that 
of the apostles, that begets the faith, that assembles Christians 
into a society, or that produces the church; they are no more 
tut mere dbpensers of the word of the apostles, or if you will, 
external instruments to make us the better understand their 
▼oioe. Not only they are not the ordinary pastors who gave 
a being to the church at first, but yet further at this day, 
to Bpe6ik properly, it is not their word that produces the faith 
in those who had it not before; for that which confirms it in 
those who have it, and that which produces it in those who 
have it not, is the word of the apostles themselves, to whom 
We must go for direction, if we would have good success. 
They ace then, to speak properly, no more than those exter- 
nal guides that God has established in the church to load men 
f6 the Scripture, and even such guides as cannot hinder us 
tram gpiog thither of ourselves if we will ; and it is the Scrip- 
tore, the voice of the apostles, or, to say better, the voice of 
Jesus Christ which speaks by the apostles, that does all. 
There is therefore a great difference between those two sorts 
tff ttiiliisters; the one preceded the church, the other follows it; 
tte one is immediately communicated by God, and the other 
h oottumudcated by means of men; the ame haa m indepen* 
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dent and sovereign authority and infallibility on its side, and 
the other is exposed to vices, disorders, errors, and htiman 
weaknesses; inferior, and^depending on the church; the one 
is every way divine, and the other is partly divine and partly 
human. 

7. From the sixth observation there arises anothet not less 
important, and that which I have alre&dy touched upon in 
divers places of this Treatise; that is, That the ordinary mi- 
nistry is a right that belongs to the true church, and of which 
it can never be spoiled. The reason of this truth is taken 
from the very nature of the church. For the church being a 
. society that God has called together by the ministry of his 
apostles, and which he yet every day calls together and up- 
holds by his written word, and the use of his sacraments, we 
must necessarily say that in forming it, he has given it, in 
that very thing that he has formed it, a sufficient, full, and en- 
tire right, to make use of all the means that may help its pre- 
servation and upholding, amongst which that of the minis- 
try is without doubt most considerable. That same Provi- 
dence that gives men a natural life, and appoints them to 
preserve their life by that food it furnishes them with, gives 
them by that very thing a right to employ persons to gather 
that food together and to prepare it, to the end they may 
make use of it according to what it is designed for; and it 
would be a great extravagance to demand of a man what right 
he has to prepare himself to eat and drink, for he could have 
nothing.more to say but that the nature that gave him life, 
gave him at the same time all the right that was necessary, 
to provide for the upholding of that life. And, to make use 
of another example, the same nature, or, to say better, the 
same Providence, that assembles men together in a civil so- 
ciety, and ordains them in their so uniting together to uphold 
that society by a rational order, does it not give them at the 
very same time, and by the same right that assembles them, 
a right to have magistrates to govern them by, and to make 
the laws of that society to be executed, to have judges to de- 
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cide their differences, to have remedies for the healing ofdis^ 
eases, and tradesmen for the public good: and would it not 
be an absurdity to demand of a people what right they had to 
have magistrates, judges, physicians, tradesmen, teachers of 
commerce, lawyers, since they could not have a fuller and 
juster right than that which is founded upon the reason of or- 
der and the society itself? We need but to apply these ex- 
amples to the subject we are upon. The church is a body 
to which God has given a spiritual life, and he has ordained 
it to be preserved and upheld in the use of mystical aliments, 
of which he himself has made a public magazine in the Holy 
Scriptures ; it is therefore evident that he has given it, by that 
very thing, a riglit to have ministers or pastors who should 
prepare those sacred aliments, and season them for its spiri- 
tual nourishment. The church is a religious society, com- 
posed of divers persons that God himself has assembled to 
live together, not in confusion, but in order; he would have 
that society subsist, he has appointed it to uphold and pre- 
serve itself, he himself has suggested the means; he has tlien 
without doubt by that very thing given a right to have guides 
to govern her, pastors to lead them forth into the heavenly 
pastures of the Scriptures, ministers to dispense the divine 
sacraments that he has instituted for her, watchmen and 
guides to be careful of her, and to go before her. In a word, 
be who has given faith, piety, and Christian holiness to the 
church, has at the same time indispensably obliged them to 
these four duties : one is, to persevere in the exercise of those 
virtues unto the end; another is, to defend themselves 
against the assaults and wijes of the enemy of their salva- 
tion; the third is, to increase and strengthen themselves 
more and more; and lastly, to propagate them as much 
as in us lies down to our children, and even amongst 
strangers, that is to say, among those who are not as yet in 
that relation. It follows therefore necessarily that he has 
given to the church a sufficient, ftill, and entire right for the 
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ininistiy, since the ministxy is but a fit and lawful means tar 
all these duties. 

It could not have a right more lawful than that which is 
founded upon those indispensable duties, for in Uiat case it if 
not only a right that makes the thing just, but it is an obli- 
gation which necessity imposes; as in the state, the right 
that every one has to learn the will of the prince is indis- 
putable, because it is built upon the obligation that lies upmi 
every one to conform himself to it. ^ It is clear then that then 
could not have been a right to have ministers more lawfid 
than that of a faithful people, a true church, since it is 
founded upon those four duties which I have noted, that are 
indispensable, and that give not only a rights but an obla- 
tion, to have a ministry. But we ought here to take notice 
of the &llacy that their missionaries are wont to make, and 
that the author of the Prejudices, v;ho has adopted their me- 
thod, wouM have us make with them. For see after what 
manner they argue. Where. there is no lawful ministry, 
there is no true church; but among the Protestants, there is 
no true church. I set aside the question, Whether we have 
or whether we have not a lawful ministry, in the same sense 
that he intends; I will only at present consider his way of 
reas(»iing, that makes the true church depend upon a lawful 
ministry: admittii^ that to be a true church where the mi- 
nistry is, and denying that to be a true church where the mi- 
nistj-y is not. I say that this is a vain, deceitful, and illusory 
way of reasoning, to which I oppose this other aigumentj 
Wheie thare is the true diurch, there is a right to a hwfiil 
ministry: but the true church is among the Protestants; 
therefore the right to a lawful ministry is among the Protest 
Umts. Of tho£e two, it is certain that this latter is tiie most 
juct, and almoct the only just, right, and natural way of ar- 
guing. F^r the troe church mturally goes bef(Hre the wmh 
tiy ; it does not depend up^n the ministry, but the maiiflti7 
on thd contrf ^' depends i^n it: a% in the civil socioty^ te 
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magistracy depends upon the society, and not the society 
upon the magistracy. In the civil society, the first thing 
that must be thought on, is, that nature made men; after- 
wards, vre conceive that she assembled and united tliem to- 
gether ; and lastly, that from that union, that could not sub- 
sist without order, magistracy proceeded. It is the same 
thing in a reh'gious society; the first thing that grace did, 
was to produce faith in the hearts of men; after having made 
them believe, she united them, and formed a mutual commu- 
nioii between them; and because their communion ought 
not to be without order and without government, from thence 
tiie ministry arose. So that a lawful ministry is after the 
telle church, and depending upon it. It is not a lawful mi- 
lustiy that makes it to be the true church, for it is so by the 
biuth of its faith, and it would yet be so, when it actually had 
not aay ministers; but it is the true church that makes the 
mimstry to be lawful, since it is from the truth of a diurcb, 
that the jqstioe of its ministry proceeds. The argument 
Aerefore of the author of the Prejudices involves the dispute 
in a ridicalous circle; for when he would prove that we are 
aot the true church because we have not a lawful ministry, 
we maintain, on the contrary, that we have a lawful minis- 
try j bee^uise we are the true church. And he cannot say that 
we are the cause of the ridiculous circle, because our way of 
reasoning follows the order of nature, and his does not follow 
it. I admit that his first proposition, which is, Where there 
is DO bwful ministry there is no true church,— ^is equivocal. 
For either he understands by that lawful ministry, ministers 
actually established, or else he means a right to establish 
them. If the former, his proposition is false, for the true 
ehunefa may be without having actually any ministers; that 
is Qe ways impossible, as I have already shewn. And if he 
means the latter, his proposition is not to his purpose, for it 
wenld maintain that the society of the Protestants has a full 
1^ entire right to set up ministers for its government, sup- 
p9MPg tha( it ha<i the tru(» &ith, as it may appear by what i 
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have said, and as it will appear yet more clearly by the fol- 
lowing observation. 

8. I say then, in the eighth place, That the body of the 
church, that is to say, properly and chiefly the society of the 
truly faithful, not only has tlie right of the ministry, but that 
it is also that body that makes a call of persons to that office 
lawful. This truth will be confirmed by what I have al- 
ready shewn, without any further need of new proofs. But 
as the question concerning the true fountain whence that call 
proceeds, is itself alone almost all the difference that is be- 
tween the Church of Rome and us, about this matter, and that 
moreover it is extremely important to the subject we are 
upon, it is necessary for us to examine it with a little more 
care. They cannot then take it ill, that I insist a little more 
largely upon this observation than I have done upon the rest. 
To make it as clear as I possibly can, I propose to treat of 
three questions ; the first shall be. To know whether natu- 
rally a call belongs to the pastors only, excluding the laity, 
or whether it belongs to the whole body of the church. The 
second. Whether in case it belongs to the whole body of the 
church, it can be said that the church can of itself spoil itself 
of its right, or vyhether it has lost it any way that it could be 
supposed to have. And the third. Whether the body of the 
church may confer calls immediately by itself, or whether 
the church is always bound to confer them by means of it& 
pastors. 

As to the first of these questions, all the difficulty it can 
have, comes only from the false idea of a call that is ordinarily 
formed in the Church of Rome. For first, they make it a 
sacrament properly so called, and they name it the sacrameni 
of orders. From whence the thought readily arises, that the 
body of the people cannot confer a sacrament. They ima- 
gine, next, that that sacrament impresses a certain character, 
which they call an indelible character^ and which they con- 
ceive of as a physical quality, or an absolute accident, as they 
speak in the school, and as an inherent accident, in the soii 
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tf the minister. They persuade themselves further, that Je- 
tu8 Christ and bis apostles left that sacrament and that phy-^ 
feical quality in trust in the hands of the bishops, to be com- 
uanfeated by none but them. With that they mix a great 
B^my oersmonies and external marks, as unction, and the 
ib»riflig Whidh they call the priestly crown. They add to 
idl tbatj priestly habits, the stole, the alb, the cope, the cross^ 
the mitre, tiie rochet, Jiood^ pall, &c. They make mysteri- 
ouA Bllegories upon thode ceremonies and these ornament^ 
thdjr distinguish those digiJities into divers orders, they fram^. 
H hloarchy set out by the pompous titles of prelates, pri- 
mateSy archbiishops, patriarchs, cardinals, &c. They writer 
gieat book^ upon all these things, and the half of their divi- 
nity ie taken up in explaining their rights, authority, privi- 
l^ges, immunities^ apostolic grants, exceptions, &c. Wha| 
ground is here that all good men should not believe that the 
ohurobmen are at least men of another kind from all others^ 
and that they are no v^ays made of the same blood, of whioli 
St. Paul says that God has made all mankitid? Notwitb^ 
etsmding, when we examine well what that call is, to form ft 
just iden of it, we shall find that ptoperly it is but a relation 
thilt results from the agreement of three wills, to wit, that of 
Ged^ Aat of the church, and that oP the person called : for 
the eensent of these three make all the essence of that call ; 
and the otb^ things that may be added to it, as examination, 
eleotion, ordmation, are preambulatory conditions, or signs 
aad external eei^emonies, which more respect the manner of 
ihalr ilall thanr the call itself. In effect, in a call we can re^ 
iBi^ but three interests that can engage one to it; that of 
Ged| lince h^ that is ealled ought to speak and act in his 
nepid; that 6f the church, that ought to foe instructed, served, 
and governed; and that of him who is called, who ought to 
fvdfit the functions of his charge, and to consecrate his wajtch^ 
ful diligence, cards, and labours to it: from whence it fol^ 
lows^ that that eall is sufficiently formed, when God, the 
church, and the person oalled, oome to agree; and we eannot 
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rationally conceive any thing else in it. But as to the wilf 
Of the called, it does not fall into the question, for we all ac- 
knowledge that no one can be forced to receive the office of 
the ministry; and therefore St. Paul, describing the qualitiei? 
of a bishop, begins with the desire to be a bishop; " If.any 
man," says he, " desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a 
good work." 1 Tim. 3. 1. We are only then concerned 
about the two others, to wit, that of God, and that of the 
church. As for the will of the church, they cannot methinks 
deny, but that naturally it should be thai of the whole body, 
and not merely that of the pastors that ought to be required 
to it. For they are not the pastors alone who have an inte- 
rest in thecall of a man, it is generally the whole body of the 
church; it is that which ought to be, as I have said, in- 
structed, served, and governed, it is that which ought to re- 
ceive the sacraments from his hands who is called, and that 
ought to be comforted and edified by his word. Its codsent 
therefore is necessary there, and it is of the essence of the 
call that it should intervene. As to the will of God, we both 
agree that it is not any more made known to men immedi- 
ately and expressly; for howsoever we may without doubt 
refer it to a particular dispensation of his providence, the 
qualities, or, as they speak, the extraordin3.ry talents, that 
some persons have for the exercise of that office, and espe- 
cially when those talents are joined with internal dispositions, 
secret motions or desires to employ them in God's work, and 
the advancement of his glory, we affirm that that cannot be 
enough absolutely to conclude a divine revelation. God has 
therefore 6n this occasion put his will as a trust into men's 
hands, and that very thing, that he has instituted the ordinary 
ministry in the church, contains a promise to authorize thoKC 
lawful calls that they shall give to persons for that office. 
We are a^eed upon that point; it concerns us only to know 
who are left in trust with that will, the pastors alone, or the 
whole body of the church . Those of the Roman communion 
pr^nd the former, and we pretend the lattet. 
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To decide thig difference, I say, that we cannot rationally 
own any other to be left in trust with the will of God in that 
respect, than the body to which he himself has naturally 
given the right of the ministry, for whose sake he has insti- 
tuted the ministry, and which he has even bound by an in- 
dispensable duty to have ministers : this body, I say, which 
has as great an interest in it as that of the preservation of its 
faith, piety, and justice, and whose consent ought moreover 
ne^ssarily to intervene. But that body is that of the whole 
church, and not of the pastors only; it is to that, as I have 
shewn before, that the ministry belongs, it is for the sake of 
that tiiat God has established it, it is indispensably bound to 
have ministers, it has the greatest interest in it, and it ought 
even naturally to concur. It is that therefore with which 
God has left his will in trust as to those calls, and by conse- 
quence it is from thence that those calls ought to proceed, and 
it would be absurd to make them flow from any thing else. 

We have already frequently said, that the body of the visi- 
ble church, as it is upon earth, is always mingled with the 
good and bad, with the true believers and the wicked, and 
that when these two orders of persons are set in opposition, 
they are the truly faithful only, that are properly the church 
of Jesus Christ; that church, I say, which he has appointed 
to assemble in his name, to which he has promised his pre- 
sence, to which he has given the keys of his kingdom, the 
power of binding and loosing, and, in a word, to which he 
has given the ministry and all the rights that follow upon it, 
QT go before it: so that to be of that church, it is necessary 
to be a true believer; and nobody without true faith can have 
that advantage, the profane and the wicked, as such, being 
all naturally excluded. But it is evident that the pastors 
may not be of the number of those true believers ; experience 
justifies that the greatest number may forsake the true faith; 
and there is no promise of God that that shall never happen 
in respect of all of them. It would then be a great rashness 
to xosyke \hon% pastors alone depositaries of that vyill of Gqd 
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"whereof w^ spealc, and which is essentially necessary to the 
call of persons, since not having any revelation which promises 
that he will always preserve the faithftil in their body, none 
can be assured that since the first rise of the Gospel till this 
present time they have always been, nam cai^ be assured 
that it never happened, or that it will never fall out, that that 
order may not be wholly filled up with, and possessed by,- - 
"worldlings and hypocrites* It would be to deposit the will of 
God Iq ^ body that might sometimes not be the true church, 
tod not have the least part in its interests ; it would be to de- 
rive that call from a source that might be wholly cut off from 
.the church; it would be to make the validity of the sacra- 
ments, which are the chief means of the preservation and pib- 
pagation of the city of God, to depend on the inhabitants of | 
Babylon, which St. Augustine says is always mixed willf 1 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, which would be manifestly \ 
contrary to the order of God's wisdom. It is therefore with-' 
out doubt more conformable to that wisdom, to make bis 
will known, and by consequence the lawftil call of a man, 
throughout the whole body of the church, since that howso^ 
ever mixed the wicked may be there with the righteous i» 
the same external profession, we are notwithstanding as- 
cured by the promises of God that there will be always somt 
true believers in that external profession, even until the end 
of the world, and by consequence there will be always th* 
true church, that very same that Jesus Christ has assembled^ 
and to which he has properly given as well the right of th^ 
Ininistry as all the other rights of a religious society. It is 
fer more just, that since God has not more immediately by 
himself declared his will, upon the occasion of those persoBal 
calls, that we should regard that body which we are eertaift 
God loves and looks upon as his femily, and as the spousft 
of Je^us Christ his Son, that we look upon it, I say, as his. 
interpreter in that regard, than to go to seek for his voices 
and as I may so say hid oracle, in a body whereof we ccmnet 
liave the same certainty that it cesmot be, ot that it haa fnok 
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'even cometimes been wholly made up of the unjust and 
worldiy. 

They will say, it may be, that it would not be better If 
those calls should proceed from the body of the church, al- 
though they might be certain that God always preserves the 
truly faithful there, since the wicked most frequently prevail 
titers over the good, that they would make themselves mas* 
ters of those calls, and that they could neither more nor less 
«(mmiunicate them to the wicked and the worldly, theui if 
there weremo believers in the church. I answer, that it is 
true, that whether those calls come from the pastors only, 
er whether they proceed from the body of the church, we 
eonlSi have no certainty that they should be well made as to ' 
fellie choice of persons, for God has not promised his fkithful 
V^nes, even when they shall be a greater number than the 
p worldlings, that they shall always make good elections ; they 
may vrithout doubt be deceived in that respect, although 
there maybe a greater likelihood that those elections should 
be more just, when they should be made by a body in which 
one is assured that there are always true believers, than when 
they should be made by a more particular body whereof one 
cannot have the same assurance. But not to stay upon that, 
I say that my argument respects not the goodness of that elec- 
tion, but the validity of the call in itself, whether it be con- 
ferred upon a good man, or whether on a wicked one, for the 
call of a wicked man ought not to cease to be good, although 
the chmce should be ill made. My meaning then is, that if 
Uie call proceed only from the body of the pastors, without 
the consent of the whole church intervening, after whatsq-* 
•Jfer manner, it may be so brought about, as that it may 
proceed from a\body of impious and profene persons, who 
lAiould all be really separated from the church, and who 
<wouM have no part in its interests : so that it would be to 
make the divine authority that ought to accompany that call, 
and the validity of the actions of the ministry, to depend on a 
lia^ of wicked men, and to make the enemies of God the fit 
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depositaries of his wiU ; which to me seems no ways con- 
formable to the order of his wisdom, especially when there is 
another body where we know that he always preserve3 and 
upholds his faithful . 

But they will say yet further, If your arguing loQk place, it 
would take away from the pastors all the functions of their 
ministry, to give them t6 the body of the church . The pastors 
would no more have any right, either to preach, or to admi- 
nister the sacraments, or to govern the church, or to censure, 
or to suspend, or to excommunicate. For if we say that that 
call would not depend upon them, uijder a pretence that we 
have not any certainty that God preserves and will always 
preserve true believers amongst them, we must say the same, 
that the government of the church, preaching, the administra- 
tion of the sacraments, and the exercise of discipline, could 
not be committed to them, since we have not any more cer- 
tainty for those things^ that there should be any truly faith- 
ful among them, than we have upon the matter of that ca]]; so 
Ihat all must be overthrown if that reason take place. I 
answer, That the Donatists heretofore fell into that extra- 
vagance to imagine that the preaching of the Gospel, the 
sacraments, and the other actual functions of the mi- 
nistry, ought to be performed by holy pastors, to become 
good and valid, and not by the wicked; so that being more- 
over prejudiced with this thought, that the whole body of 
those pastors who retained communion with Caecilianus were 
fallen off from their righteousness and become wicked, they 
held that there was not any church in the world besides the 
party of Donatus. But St. Augustine shewed them that 
tlieir principle was false; and it is worthy of notice by 
what way he made them see the falseness of their opinion; 
for it was neither by telling them that the body of the pastors, 
when they all became wicked, failed not to be the church of 
Jesus Christ, nor in holding that Jesus Christ having at first 
put the ministry into the hands of the pastors, it must neces- 
sarily follow by that very thing, that he was bound to pte- 
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serve their righteousness, or at least always to preserve the 
truly just and faithful persons in their body, and those who 
should distribute the blessed sacraments to all the rest. He 
says nothing of all that, but he had recourse to the body of th© 
church, and he says, that thie sacraments are not the pastors, 
Bor the power of the keys, nor that of binding and loosing, 
jM)r any of the functions of their ministry, but tliat all that 
belcmgB to the church; that it is that which baptizes when the' 
pastern baptize, that it is that which binds when the pastors 
bind, and which looses when they loose; and that it is to her 
tiiat Jesus Christ has given all those rights. But what will 
you aay he understands by that church? The truly faithful, 
whatsoever they be, the wheat of God, the good seed, the 
good fish, as they are called ; in a word, the just., the children 
of God, in exclusion of worldlings. It is from that foun- 
tain that the validity of the sacraments is drawn, and the 
other functions of the ministry, and not from the body of the 
pastors. I say then, the same thing. All that which th^ 
body o( the pastors does, it does in the name of the church, 
and by consequence in the name of Jesus Christ, for th$ 
name of Jesus Christ is in the name of the church, it is the 
church that preaches by them, that administers the sacra- 
ments by them, that governs by them, that censures, that 
suspends, that absolves, that excommunicates by them, they 
we only its ministers and the dispensers of its rights. Whe- 
ther then they be wicked, whether they be profane or impious, 
that hurts their own persons, but it does not hurt their func- 
tions, because their functions are not their own^ but th^ 
church's. 

Furthermore, that hypothesis of St. Augustine concerning 
the source from whence the validity of the action of the mi- 
nistry proceeds, furnishes us with another argument which 
to me seems demonstrative, not only from the authority of 
that fother, but from the nature of the thing itself. For it is 
evkfent that we ought to refer that call to the same body to 
which God originally gave the power of the keys, and whi«h 
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i» exercised by the pastors, so tl^t the pastors are no mor^ 
iHit the dispensers of its tights : a^ that which msikes baptism, 
ttw commuoioii^ the government, and the acts of didcijfdiiicr^ 
good and Valid, is not because they proceed from the pastors 
anly,^ but because they proceed from the body of the cbiurcbir 
$o the satne must be daid, that that which idakes a call ^oed^. 
rali4, and lawful, is^ because it cdmes from the diurchi tttat 
is to say^ from the truly faithful. Out it is (iertam that it \$ 
]Mroperly the body of the faithful that has received originslly 
the ppwer of the keys, that is exercised by the pastors, and 
Upon which the validity of all the actions of the ministry: 
depends, as being done in the name and authority of th# whole 
body, and by consequence it is to that We mtist refer that call. 
If I had a mind here to set doWn all the passage!^ df Si. 
Augustine where be establishes this truths I should engage 
myself in an excessive tediousness. It ^hiill suffice to set 
dowi^ some few that may let us see elearly What h» ddctrii^ 
was upon this mutter. -^ Judas/' says he, '^ r^pitilsented the 
body of the wicked, and St. Peter represented the body of €he 
good, the body of the church; I say the body of tine chnreb^ 
but the church Which consists in the good: for if Stv Peter 
had not represented that churchy our Lord would riot have 
said to him, ' I give unto thee the keys of the Idngdom of 
heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt Innd on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven.' For if that had been sAid \M to 
Sti Peter 6nly, the church doeiS not do it. But if it be dawi 
in the church, to wit, that the things that are bound on earth 
are bound in heaven, and that thos^ which are loosed oo 
earth are loosed in heaven, inasmuch as he Which the tlnxrth 
excommunicates is excommunicated in heaven, and he to 
v;hom the church is reconciled is reconciled in heaven, sinod^ 
that I say is done in the church, it follows that St. Peter 
r^eiving the keys represented the holy church: and as th^ 
good who are in the church w^e represented in the person of 
Sl.:Fete», so tho wic4^«d wh^ai« ii» the ohorcb wew i0pf^ 
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vented in the person of Judas, and it is to those that Jesus 
Christ said, Me you have not always."* And further, after 
having described the church of the truly faithful in these, 
terms, " God has sent his Son into the world, to the end that 
those who believe in him should by the laveyr of regeneratioa 
be loosed from their sins, as well original as actual, and that 
being delivered from everlasting damnation they should livft 
in faith, hope, and charity,, as pilgrims in this world, amidst 
temptations and labours, and amidst the corporal and spiritual 
consolations of God, walking in Christ Jesus, who is their 
way. But because in that veiy way in which they walk 
they are not free frotn those sins that arise through the 
infirmity of this life, he has appointed them the saving re- 
medy of alms, to help their prayers which he has commandedl 
them to make; Forgive our trespasses, as we forgive then^ 
that trespass against us." After, I say, having described the^ 
church of the just in that manner, he adds, '^ This is that' 
which makes the church blessed in hope in this miserablei 
life, and it is this church that St. Peter represented by the 
primacy of his apostleship, Nam Ecclesice gerebatjigurata^ 
generalitate personam. If you look upon St. Peter in him- 
self, he was but a man by nature, a Christian by grace, and 
the first of the apostles by the superabundance of grace. But 
when Jesus Christ said to him, ^ I will give unto thee th^ 
keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou 
•halt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven,' he represented 
the whole body of the church, that church I say which in 
that age was moved with divers temptation^, as by so many 
storms, torrents, and tempests, and which yet does not fall 
into nnn, because it is founded upon the rock from which St. 
Peter took his name. I say that St. Peter took his nam© 
from it; for as the name of Christian is derived from Christ, 
Wd iiot that of Christ from that of Christian, so that of St. 

* Aug. Tract 60. iu Joan. 
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Peler i^ derived from tlie xock, and not that of the rock from 
t|ie name of St. Peter; and therefore Jesus Clirist said ^p 
^ipa, ' Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build mj 
church*^ For Sf. Peter having made this confession, ' Thou 
airt the Christ the Son of the living God,' our Lord told him. 
t^iat lie would build his church upon that rock which he had 
confessed, ^or that rock was Jesus Christ, upon which St. 
Peter hirjgieelf is built, accprdii^ to whj^t is said, ' No man 
can 1^ other found3^tio;i tbfWi whkat is already laid, which is 
Jjesw^ Cluist.' It is that church therefore that was fpunde^ 
upon Jesus Christ, which received from him, in the person of 
$t. Peter, the keys of that kingdom, thjit is to say, the power 
of t)iuding aflid loosing."* lu the §ame 3^nse he say? els^- 
whpne, " That there are some thiij^^s said to St. P^ter that 
pl^unly siaem. properly to be.lono to hii;n, ajad which oeverthe- 
le3& f^not hie so well understood if they are not refejrepl to 
tlii^ «h^rcji tjiat St. Pet^ i3?jpxe.sented, and pjf which he was 
tlfg %iJu:e by jtai primacy v^h^ch he h^jiwiong th,e d^spipl^iji 
HI orq," ^dds hje, " thesis words, I will givfi>. u^^o tl^ t^^ keys 
cfj)^ kipgdftm of heaven ;"t Yet elsewhere, " J^^s Christ 
has given the keys to hft cUur/cb, to the eod that tl^^t which it 
should bind on earth should be bpund ip heaven, and that 
whaitsoever it s^puld loose should }p^ iioosed; th^t i$ tjp $a^, to 
the end that he that shquld not believe that hi?. $m^ £trQ 
p^dpned in the church, to hica tb^r s(^ould not \>e pardpoed, 
a^d that Qf^ the cpptrary he who hqing in the bpsom of tb^. 
cjiwch fiiipuld believe that his si^§ were p^rdojied, a^^ wt9 
should be reduqed. by a holy cojj'^ctioD^ should obtaJln ps^r- 
don."$ " It i? npt rashly," say? b^ in ^^ttlicr place, " ti^il 
make two ordew of jq[^^. Qn^ $pjt ane so much in the hous^ 
of God, th^t they ajre thei^^ei^yei? that ^jipiuse that i? bujijjypon 

* Aug. Tract 1^4. in Joan. 

t Aug. in Peal. 108. Nee Tamen habent H^isteai InteUectiMH aifii 
^um referuDtur ad Ecclesiam. 
t Aug. dtt Doctr. Cbr. lib. 1 . cap. i s^ 
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IL rOck, And that which is called the otily do7e, the spou^^ 
^Vithdut Spot and Wrinkle, the enclosed gardeii, the hidden 
fountain, the Wells of living Water, the paradise wherfe is th4 
Irtiit of applet. It is this house which has received the keyfe 
SiicI Ihfe power to bind and loose, and it is this to which hi 
fiifd, ttat if any v^outd not hearken to it when it reproved 
hnd corrected, that he should be esteemed ad a heathen mati 
Ithd cl piflflicaii. — That house consists in vessels of g61d and 
silter, in precious stones and incorruptible Wood, and it is to 
liiiU; that St. Paul says, * Biear with one another rtr Idve, keep- 
flbjg thfe unity bt (he Spirit in the bond Of peace ;' and again, 
* The te&pile of GoS is holy, which temple y6 are.' It con- 
sists in the g6od, in the faithful, in the holy servants of God 
Spread abroad ^ery where, joined together ih a sjifritudl 
tihiiy by tfee cbrrimunidn of the satne sacramenti^, whether 
ttie;jr tdib* btie toother by sight, or whethef- they do ift*. 
fetft as for tBfe dth6ri?, tfoy are so In the hdrt^e as ndf at all t<^ 
helohg to flfie fetrnclure of the houste, and {hey arfe hot In Httft 
iWety that fe #tritfnl in peace and rightcousWe^s . Thfey am 
Ihe cktff kiniM. the good coh*, and we cannot dfeny that 
(hey ir^ !n thfe houi^c, sitwe the a|yostIe says; that there are 
ifi' tfeft iti6tt^ itbt dnly ves'^'els of gold and silver, bat vessels 
abo 6f WcM and earth, the nn^ to honroiT and the 6tH6rs to 
fflfihdriout.''* thfey mui^ wfTfiLtHy sFitit their eyes that will 
itot k(A^jticMedgp by th^se pasigag^s that it is only to the 
&hMi 8ffefe feiAftrl, a«d not to the bofly of the preMes, that 
Ihsft fetiher ie&ffii ill thfe efficacy afftfl forroe of llie acti^ft* of 
tttfe iSiuifetly, aria sfll the powet 6t fflfe kcty. Bnt forthcr if 
fM, Wffl, h6 explains himself yd* iHSfa ckpskif^lj^ iti the saftfe 
fedbfe iWt rt'^MMch 1 hair^ taken (fiise last words. " Hfther- 
lo,^ iteySll*', *^ I hate fttethinks cfearly enough deftiifttetrated 
by me Holy Scriptures and by the testimony of St. Cyprl^, 
ttett tife tVicked who h^e ttfidergone no change in tijoit 
<fttefe} estet^ way both gHtJ and rec<?iv6 bkptBttif. N^f- . 

* All jtwt d* FAptii. eoWtra D(«itL lib. 7. ^J«^. -^r. 
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withstanding it is manifest that those men do not belong to 
the church of God, since they are covetous, extortioners; 
usurers, envious, malicious, and enslaved by such like vices, 
for the church is the only dove that is modest and chaste: 
the spouse without spot and wrinkle, the enclosed gardeOj 
the sealed fountain, the paradise full of fruits, and such other 
titles that are given it, can be understood of none but the 
good, the saints and the righteous; that is to say, those in 
whom not only the operations of th« gift* of God are found, 
that are conmion to the good and bad, but who have also the 
inward and supernatural grace of the Holy Spirit. It is to 
those that it is said, ' Whose soever sins you remit, they shall 
ibe remitted; and whose soever sins you retain, they shall be 
retained.' I do not then see why we may not 6ay that a 
wicked man may administer bs^tism, since he may have it, 
iemd as he has it to his piiHy he may give it to others also to 
«tbeir inin, not because that that which he gives may be a 
ipemicious thing, but because that he himself who receives it 
Is a wicked man. For when a wicked man gives baptism to 
a^ood man, who dwelling in the bond of unity is tnily con- 
verted, the wickedness of him who gives it is overcome by 
the goodness of the sacrament and the faith of him who re- 
ceives it; and when his sins are pardoned who is truly con- 
verted to God, they are pardoned to him by those with whom 
he is joined by a true conversion. For the same Holy Spirit 
which was given to the saints with whom he is united by the 
bond of love^ is he who pardons them, whether he knows that 
body, or whether he knows it not. And so when the sins of 
any are retained, they are retained by those from whom they 
are separated by the difference of their lives and the malice of 
their hearts, whether they know that body or whether tliey 
do not.''*^ \ • 

It could not methinks be said either with greater strength 
or clearness, that all the efficacy of the actions of the minii^ 

* Aug. de Bap* contr. Poaat lib. 6. cap. 3 & 4* 
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ry that the pastors exercise, depends not on the body of the 
castors, but on the body of the truly faithful, and that in ef- 
ect they are those who pardon and retain sins when the mi-^ ' 
listers pardon or retain them. From whence it necessarily 
ibllows, that if the same actions of the ministry belong to the 
kx^iety of the faithful, the call of the ministry does so also 
Nith a for greater reason; for if the power of the keys, the 
right of remitting and retaining sins, belong only to the body 
of the faithful, it must be every way necessary that the pas- 
tors should hold the exercise of tliat power from the body of 
the faithful : for if they should not hold it from thence, they 
would have no right to exercise it, nor could have it else- 
where. And if they should have it elsewhere, or that it 
should belong properly to the body of the pastors exclusively 
fVtHn the simple feithful, it would be not only not true, but it 
would be further absurd, to say that the body of the faithful 
exercised that power by the pastors, or that they pardoned 
smd retained sins, as St. Augustine teaches. 

I cannot avoid taking notice here, by the way, of that or- 
dinary error whereinto those of the Church of Rome fall, who 
do not believe that immediate, absolute, and independent au- 
thority, that the Pope ascribes to himi^elf over the whole 
church, but who would that the power of the keys is given 
to the whole body of the hierarchy, that is to say, to those 
pastors who are priests and bishops. For to prove their opi^ 
nioD, they do not fail to set the sentiment of St. Augustine 
befoie us, which plainly, as we have seen, shews us that the 
key 8 were given to the whole churchy from whence they 
draw two conclusions, the one against that great authority 
.that the Pope pretends to, and the other for the authority of 
the bishops, which they would have to flow immediately from 
Jesus Christ. But of these two conclusions it is certain that 
the first is just and entirely conformable with the thoughts 
of that father, but it is not less certain that the second is not; 
^md that, at least without going jabout to deceive ourselves 
Willingly^ or to cheat the ^orld, we could not say^ that that 
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iWifiih represented by St. Peter, to which God gave the 
pdwer tJf the key*, which ii§ e^lcerciSed by the ministry of thfe 
pastors, should be any other, Jtccording to St. Augustine, 
thafti the body of the truly faithful and righteous, in opposi- 
tion to th6 worHIv and the wicked who are mixed With them 
hi the same exterti^l profession; and this is in niy judgment 
io clealr and evidertt in tfie doctrine of that father, that they 
jmtist needs be ignorant of it who deny it. It is therefore a 
inanifest ilhision to go about to liiake use of those passages ifi 
favour of the bishops, for that church is iiot the body of the 
fcrcrarchy, but th^t of the trdy faithful, whether they be lay- 
men or pastors, and it is to those oftly that St. Augustine 
Ascribes all the rights and all ^he atCtidns of the ministry, as 
tt may appear by what I have ret^f ed. arid by consequence it 
is to thbse that (he lawful call of the |)fistorg belongs, atid not 
<0 the body tfr oYder of the hierarchy, for it would be ab- 
fiufd to derive that cMl (tbtti ariy thing elsOj ihkh from tKat 
Tery church which has teceived the powder of tfte' fc^ys, ^d 
ykhich. is exercised in her name and her authoiflijr 6y H^f mi- 
nisters. Tostatus, bishop of A vila, secfhis to liat^ actnow- 
fedged this ttuth Cdnfbrmably to th6 pnflfelplcs dt St. Augus- 
tine, for see &fler tvhstt manner he eipfeifi^ liWl^tf iti Hh 
Gommetitarte^ upoti Numbers, upon th6 st6fy 6(f the ihah 
^ho Was brought before the whole AssemWy dt Isftitf, bfef- 
^aiise some had found hrai gathering of Sticks tipdUr t!W «Sb- 
iteith-day and ptit him ih prison for it. Pifst 6lf a*I he S6rf4, 
'^That althotigh the acts of jiitisdictlon <*iihriot be «x#dsW 
liy the whole commruhity, ^et thatjnflsdfctiori bel6i^S tdffite 
Whole community in negard of Its origin ind efflcafcy, becMsb 
thfe magistrates receive their jurisdiction (r6tA it." Htife adi& 
ftfterwanfe, " That it is the sam6 in th6 keys 6f the chnK!li, 
Ihat Jesus Christ gave them to the whole church inr th6 {>6N 
im of St. P6t6r. And that it ih the Church that cpfnmtmi- 
6ates thtifi to the p'tfelat^fe, but which notiXritb^tandhig torit- 
hHifaics^tes th^m \*ithbtil depriving itself of them; ktf that,'' 



\x\x\. in a difleient maimer; for the chprcb has theiQ in regpect 
g^ origin apd virtue, v^d the prelat^^ hay<? them qaly ip rp- 
sj^^ o/uei^; th^ church b^ thejca Yirtfially, because shp c^ 
gire ih«ul tQ ^ prelate by election, and sli^ has th^p opir 
SJua^Oy ^kp. ^^^pr tlie power of a prelatp does i^t take iff 
pfigil^ &Qip itiielf, hmt from the cliurch, by m^qg of the el^r 
tJQSI t|iat it m^kes of him. The church thai chosfj him givft% 
hiffX ^i^iurisdiction, but as for the church it receives i^ froji|. 
il9}p^V ^f^^ its haviag once received it from Je§us Chr^t, 
Tjpjf^ chiJU'ch therefore ba$ the keys ori^iaally and virtually, 
and \v^])8Vpr §b^ gives them to a prelate, she do^s not giyg 
t^m to hm aftex Uie manner that^be has them, to wit, ori- 
^ixf^\y *n4 viitually, but she gives tliem to him only gis ta 

To 1^1 ^^ ^^y ^^^y ^^^^ some councils of the^ Is^ttei^ 
9g^, ^ tt^psq of Constance an^ Ba$il, seem to h^ve acted 
tJbkeiQ^j^v^s ujjOA tWs principle whetn they gavQ themselves 
tb§ j^tlp p^ J:«PJD?§^nting th^ whole universal church. Unu, 
V€rs(il^ ^f^lesifim Representans, For to vyhat end did 
they t^l^0 th^t specious title, if they would not acknowledge 
t^at the (fci^ip of the authority of the prelates or the pastors, 
is in the.bpdy of the whole society, and that it is from thpnc^ 
tl^^^t i^, transmuted to th^m to exercise it in the name of the 

But Ijh/at which is most cpjisiderable is, that it appears 
froDf) the testimony of tlie Holy Scripture, that tlie body of 
th^.i^urch, that is to say, the faithful people, in opposition 
to the gastprs^ has tal^en part from the beginning in the acts 
of itf^ .own government, and particularly in the Calls of nii- 
ni^tersj; which evidently notes, that it is a natural right that 
b^Iqpgs to it. Thus when after the apostasy and tragical 
dea^ of Jud^s, they were to substitute another apostle in his 
place, Jesus Christ not having done it immediately by himself 
l^^jpg{)is s^eusion, the history of the Acts relates, (Apts 1. 
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.15.) that the whole church, which then "only consisted nn a 
hundred and twenty persons, was assembled, and that upon 
the proposal that St. Peter made to them, they appointed two, 
upon whom the lot having been cast, and felling upoa 
Matthias, with a common consent he was put into the num- 
ber of the apostles. They were there about the call of an 
apostle, that is to say, of a minister who ought to come imme- 
diately from God, and therefore it was that they cast^the lot; 
but because the church was then already formed, and that 
Jesus Christ being no more corporally present upon eartb, 
those calls could not be made wholly and immediately by him^ 
men took some part in thetn, for by their election they limited 
the lot to two persons, and in the end declared by their 
acquiescence that they looked upon the declaration of the lot, 
as if it had been'the very voice of Jesus Christ. This is all 
the part that men could take there, but it was not only the 
apostles who did those two things, it was the whole body of 
the church. The history notes that the assembly was about 
a hundred and twenty persons ; that St. Peter maie a propo- 
sal to them; that upon that proposal of St. Peter, they pre- 
sented two, Joseph and Matthias, and that the lot falling upon 
Matthias, he was numbered with the eleven apostles by com- 
mon agreement, that is to say, by the common consent of all. 
Acts 1 . 23. That evidently shews us, that the body of the faith- 
ful, and not merely the body of the pastors, is the right source 
of calls. The same things appear in the call of the seven dea- 
cons, for the story expressly notes, that the murmiuing of the 
Creeks against the Hebrews, falling out, and giving occasion 
to the apostles to think of that call, they called the multitude 
of the disciples, and that when they had made a proposafto 
them, the assembly approved of it, and that in the end they 
chose seven persons, whom they presented to the apostles, 
who after having prayed to God, laid their hands on them. 
Acts 6. 1 . . 6. But that further lets us see from whence a 
lawful call proceeds, to wit, from the body of the faithful, and 
not merely from the body of the pastojrs; for it was the whole. 
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Assembly that approved of the proposal of the apostles, and 
Hiat chose, and not the apostles alone, who did nothing else 
but propose and lay their hands on them. This is further 
justified by the practice of the apostles, which would readily 
admit the people in the most weighty affairs that respected 
the govemment of the church into their deliberations and acts, 
^hen that might be done without confusion. So in the first 
council of Jerusalem, the question being agitated whether the 
observation of the ceremonies of the law was necessary to the 
Gentiles, it is said that it pleased the apostles and elders, or 
presbyters, (for it is the same thing,) with the whole church, 
to send to Antioch and write to the church there. That 
letter was in effect written in the name of all, and sent to all 
iiidiiifer^tly, ^^ The apostles and elders and brethren unto the 
brethren which are of the Gentiles in Antioch, and Syria, and 
CiKcia;'' (Acts 16. 22.) and it is expressly noted, that when 
Jude and Silas, who were the bearers of that letter, wera 
arrived at Antioch, they assembled the multitude, that is to 
say, the pclf^ple, and there acquitted themselves of their com- 
mission; which distinctly shews that the people then took 
cognizance of the matters of religion, and that they intervened 
in public deliberations. So when St. Paul would excommu- 
nicate the incestuous person of Corinth, he calls the church to 
tiiat action; ^^ In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, when ye 
are gathered together, and my Spirit, let such a man be 
delivered unto Satan for the destruction of the fiesh, that the 
body may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus," (1 Cor. 5. 
4, 5.) which notes the same thing. 

Those who have read the writings of St. Cyprian bishop 
of Carthage, cannot be ignorant that that great saint go-* 
yerned his church by the common suffrages not oidy of his 
whole clergy, but also of all his people, and that he consulted 
with ihem in the most weighty affairs, since he has declared 
it himself in divers places of his writings. "I could not," 
says be, in one of his epistles to his clergy, "answer to that 
which our brethren Donatus, Fortunalus, Novatus^ and Gor- 
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dius, have written to me, because I am alone: for from tbf 
first entrance into my bishopric, I purposed to do nothing of 
myself, without your counsel, and the consent of my people. 
So that when the favour of God shall have joined me again to 
you, we shall treat of all things in common, according to 
what our mutual honour requires of us."* In his tenth epis- 
tle, he complains of some priests, whd without ever consult- 
ing others had received those into communion who in time 
of persecution had abjured Christianity, and he ordered that 
. they should be deprived of their functions; " For," says he, 
" they must give an account of their actions before us and be- 
fore the confessors, and before all the people, when God shall 
grant us the favour of meeting together again." In the 
twelfth, he writes to the people of his church, Fratribus in 
plebe consistentibus ; he notes concerning those who had 
fallen in time of persecution, and who desired to be restored 
to the peace of the church, " That when God should havt 
sent peace again to his flock, and that they should again re- 
cover their assemblies, that affair should be examined in the 
presence of the people, and that they should judge of it 
among themselves; Tunc^* says he, '' examinabuniur sin* 
gula presentibus et judicantibus 'oobisJ*'* In the 28th epis- 
tle, answering his clergy, who had consulted together con- 
cerning some priests who had abandoned their .flocks, "I 
could not," says he, " make myself the sole judge of busi- 
ness; which ought to be exactly managed, not only with Mjr 
colleagues, but with the whole body of the people also, Non 
tantum cum collegis meisy sed et cum plebe universaJ^ In 
the 68th epistle, answering as well in his own name, as in 
the name of divers other bishops of Africa assembled in coun- 
cil, to the churches of Leon and Astorga, on the matter of 
Basilides and Martial, bishops who had been deposed for 
their crimes; " The people," says he, '• who obey the com- 
mandments of the Lord, and who fear God, ought to separate 

• Epist. %. 
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themselves from a wicked pastor, and not to take any part in 
the sacrifices of a sacrilegious priest : since it is the people 
Wiio have chiefly the power to elect those who are worthy, 
and to reject those who are unworthy. The divine autho-. 
ilty itself has established this law, that the priest should *be 
chosen in the presence of the people, before the eyes of all, to 
ttie end he should be approved as worthy of the ministry by a 
public'judgment and testimony. Therefore it is that God 
flaid to Moses in the Book of Numbers, ^ Thou shalt take 
Aaron thy brother, and his son Eleazar, and thou shalt make 
them come upon the mountain in the presence of all the as- 
sembly; thou shalt take off Aaron's vestment and put it 
upon Eleazar, for Aaron shall die there.' He ordained that 
the priest should be established in the presence of the whole 
assembly, to teach us that the ordination of priests ought hot 
to foe performed without the kiiowledge of the people assist-' 
ing, to the end that in their presence the crimes of the wicked 
and the deserts of the good should be discovered, and that so 
the ordination should be good and lawful when it should be 
examined by the suffrages and judgment of all. We find in 
the Book of the Acts that the same thing was practised when 
they were to ordain another bishop in the place of Judas. 
Peter stood up in the midst of the disciples, and all the mul- 
titude assembled together into one place. And that was ob- 
served not only in the ordination of the bishops and priests, 
but it was observed also in that of the deacons, as it appears 
fibm the same Book of the Acts, where it is said that the 
twelve apostles called together the whole multitude of the 
disciples. Therefore according to divine tradition, and the 
observation of the apostles, that order ought to be^diligently 
prefisrved and held, which is also obseiTcd among us, and al- 
most in all provinces, that in order to the making of lawful 
cMEbations, the nearest bishdps of a province should assem- 
ble with the people, who ought to ordain a prelate, and the 
bishop should be chosen in the presence of the people, who 
may perfectly know the life and conversation of every one. 
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conquest remains with him, and without renouncing it he may 
liecome the friend of that people, that is to say, be their kMti 
and their friend together. But it is otherwise in the church; 
he who makes war against it, cannot enter into its^society 
to govern it, unless he repent of his having treated it as an 
enemy, unless he humble himself before it, unless he beg par- 
"do^ of God for what he has done, and by consequence unless 
lie renounce all the advantages which he could pretend toby 
the right of arms. 1 f he does not do that, he can never enter 
into the church, nor by consequence have any part in its go- 
vernment; and if he does, he has no more ground to say that 
the church should belong to him by conquest. It is evident 
therefore that the body of tlie faithful can never lawfiiJIy 
either deprive itself, or be deprived by another, of the right 
that naturally belongs to it to provide for its support, and its 
pwn government, in calling persons to the ministry: from 
Vvhence it follows, that that call, in order to its being just, 
ought to proceed from the body of the church, and that it 
ought not to proceed from any besides. 

There remains therefore, now, nothing but the third ques* 

• 

tion, which is this, viz. Whether the body of the church be 
always bound to confer calls by means of its pastors, or whe- 
ther in some case the body of the faithful laity may not con- 
fer them immediately? To clear this point, we must plainly 
distinguish that call in itself, I would say, into 'that which it 
has of essential, and the way of its being conferred, that is to 
say, the formalities practised fn it. That which is essential 
to it consists in the agreenjent of these three which 1 have 
noted, that of God, that of the church,- and that of the per- 
•on called. The way or manner of conferring consists on 
one side in some preambulatory acts, without which that 
call would be very confused and rash; and these acts. are, 
instruction, examination, proof of doctrine, the testimony of 
a good life and a good conversation in regard of maqners; 
and on the other side, in some solemnities or external cere* 
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monies that serve to render that call more public, more ma- 
jestic, and more autlientic, as fasting, prayer, exhortation, 
benediction, and imposition of hands. 

As to the essence of a call, since as I have shewn that in 
supposing the consent of the person called, the \^ill of God is 
found included in that of the whole body of the church, and 
that moreover it appears that the simple faithful, whom they 
term laymen, do not cease to be joined in a lawful society, 
and to make a body of the church, although they should have 
no pastors, it is evident that those faithful people are alone 
sufficieiri; to make calls lawful. When they have pastors, 
they ought immediately to concur with them, and to make 
elections in common, if it may be done without confusion; 
and if it cannot, they ought at least to ratify by their appro- 
bation the elections that the pastors sl^all have made; and 
when they cannot have any without a visible danger of dis- 
persion^ it is certain tliat they may alone and immediately, 
by themselves confer that call. For the call proceeds from the 
society, not inasmuch as it has pastors, but inasmuch as it is 
a society; I would say, inasmuch as it is a body of the faith-* 
fill uiuted together in the communion of fedth, piety, and right-^ 
eousness. It is that society which naturally makes its order; 
it is natural inasmuch as it is a society put in trust with the. 
win of God in that respect, and the mistress of its own eon-^ 
cent« When therefore it shall have no pastors, the call it 
•hall communicate will not fail to be full, lawful^ and suffi-, 
cient, and to have all that which is essential to it. It is as 
cerlain also that the pastors in the true church have not na- 
turally any right to concur to cajls, if they are not faithful, 
jriooe that if they are not faithful they are really without Uiat 
•ociety, and that the right of calls in the true church can be- 
long only to the truly faithful, and not to others. It ought 
nol ^n to be doubted that a faithful people alone, and aban- 
doiied.ofaJl its ministers, may make a call. . 
( ^ . 3ut they will say, How can it be that laym^ should mpdce 
f9^iasti<^ persons, and confer a power and m ajuthority 
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which they have not themselves? 1 answer, that this diffi* 
culty is null, for it is true that no one can lawfully give away 
that which does not belong to him, either dejurcy or defadto; 
txA it is further true, that the office of the ministry bekiiig» 
tieither de facto y nor dejure, to any private man, noreveo 
to divers private men taken out from the body : and there- 
fore it is, that not only no private man can thrust himself 
ihto the ministiy of his own head, but even that a part of the 
society itself cannot lawfully confer a call, without die con- 
cent of the other, if it have not the greatest number of its 
mde. So that we may say with reason that there is the body^ 
in comparison of the other party. But I say that the minis- 
tiy belongs to the whole society; not that all the whole body 
can exercise immediately all the acts of it, of itself, since a 
whole body can neither preach nor administer the. sacra* 
ments; but only because it is its authority atad its consent 
which render those acts valid, in virtue of the institution that 
Jesus Christ has made of that religious society with all it$ 
rights. From whence it follows, that the body of the fSdth* 
flil, although it be composed all of laymen, dote nol cease ta 
have the power lawfully to confer the ministry on a man, 
without its being liable to be said, that it confers that on 
blhers which it has not itself; for it is certain that the minis- 
try belongs to it, and that a call consists but in depeatiDg 
ttie public right into the hands of him who is called, to the 
end it may be reduced into act in the name of the whofe so* 
dety. But I say, that the faithful people themselves havg 
a just and lawful call to give up that* trust: for as I hare 
noted already, there is no call more lawflrl than that wHidi is 
founded not only upon a sufficient right, but upoQ a dttt^ 
also, and an indispensable obligation. When t^ matter is 
^bout societies, there is nothing more absurd than to iangtnt 
that a whole body cannot communicate that whieh aB thi 
parts that compose it have not. For if it were so, a^ peopM 
could never make a king, which is yet notwlthstaiidingf d6nc 
lireH'electivfe kihgdoms, and the Church of R<»neIi9mV0KB* 
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not give a reason why ahe makes her Popes, since there isi 
not any Pope present who can make his successor. They 
are all created by the college of Cardinals, who are not Popies^ 
themseiyes, so that they give that which they have not. 
They must thefefore needs say, that the papacy is virtually 
in the college of the Cardinals, and that that which each one 
am<xig them has not, they have all together in a body, other- 
wise they could riot create a Pope with that fulness of power, 
and that extent of jurisdiction, which is not in mere bishops. 
As to what regards the manner of conferring those calls, 
they will agree with me that there are some things which 
the body of the people may and ought immediately to do iy 
themselves, as proof of the purity of doctrine, information of 
manners, fasting and prayef ; and I will acknowledge that 
there are others there that ought not to be done but by the 
pastors cxily, when they have them, as examinatiop in re- 
spect of knowledge, exhortation, public prayer, benediction, 
and laying on of hands. But in cases extraordinary and of 
absolute necessity, the church not having any pastors, and 
not being able to have any without a visible danger of disper- 
sion, I say that they may and ought to appoint some persons 
to do those things in their name. And those of the Church 
of Rome ought not to tliink that which I propose strange, 
seeijQg that they would readily, in a case of absolute ne- 
cessity, have only a layman, or even a woman, have the 
power of administering of baptism. Baptism is a sacrament, 
it is the public introduction of a man into the church of God; 
if therefore, according to them, a sacrament so great and au- 
gust does not fail of being good and valid, though adminis- 
tered by a layman, who has no particular commission from 
the church, if the church is esteemed to baptize by that lay- 
man, how much more good and available would be the prayer, 
the banedicl^on, and the laying on of hands, ccxiferred in a case 
of absolute necessity by a layman, since that not only it is 
not a sacrament properly so called, but that further, that lay- 
man does not act in that solemnity in the quality of a mere 

VOL. II. 2 M 
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private man, but as having received the office and commiB* 
won from the whole body of the faithful, the whole body do- 
ing it by him, and authorizing it by its presence. 

Tertullian has gone much further than we go upon this 
matter, for he would, that where there are no pastors, everj 
layman should have the power, not only to baptize, but also 
to consecrate the eucharist, and to administer it; and his 
words seem to be grounded upon the common practice 
of his time. " Where," says he, "there is no company of 
churchmen, you offer and baptize," (he speaks to the lay- 
men,) " and you are yourselves alone priests to yourselfes. 
Where there are three persons, if they should be laymen* 
there is a church there, for each man lives by his faith, and 
God has no respect of persons." I do not pretend to ap- 
prove of that which he says concerning the eucharist, that he 
would have a nlere layman have tlie power of celefaFOting 
when there should be no minister, and I acknowIe<^ there 
is an excess in that proposition. But it may appear from 
thence, at least that the right of consecrating a pastor, in a 
case of absolute necessity, was not then denied to the whole 
body of the church. 

These are the general observations that I had to make upoa 
this matter. It will be now no hard thing to apply-them to 
the ministry of the Protestants, and the personal call oftbet 
ministers, to make a solid judgment of it. First, then,- 1 
say, that our ministry considered in itself, that is to say, with 
respect to the things which we teach and practise, cannot but 
be most lawful. For we suppose here that our doctrine is 
ttie very same that Jesus Christ and his apostles taught, tVf 
add nothing to it, we diminish nothing from it; the sacra- 
ments that we dispense, are the very same that Jesus Christ 
has instituted; and the government which is set up in the 
midst of us, is not remote from that of the primitive dbxoA, 
according as it is represented to us in the Scripture. If 
the autlior of the Prejudices has any thing to say- to us 
upon that subject, he ought to come to it by way of dkcus' 
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91011, and not by that o( prescription. But before he forces 
w to give a reetson of our minislry, he would do justly if he 
would give us satisfiustion concerning his own, which he well 
knows we desire; I would say, he would do Justly if he 
woujd shew us what call he himself had at first, by the jus- 
tification of Ithe things that be teaches: what right he had to 
teach transubstantiation, the real presence, the adoration of 
the host, the worshipping of creatures, human satisfactions, 
&c. aivl really to sacrifice the body of Jesus Christ. If he 
cannot make it appear that all those things that are in dis* 
pute between the Church of Rome, and us, are Gospel^ 
truths, he can neither prove his call, nor hinder us from h£>ld* 
ing it null and unlawful. For he cannot have any lawful 
call to teadi errors, nor to perform those actions of religion 
that Jesus Christ never instituted; and by consequence it is 
fiom that that he ought to begin, when he would inform us of 
the truth of a call. In effect, all other inquiries will signify 
nothing, if that does not go before; since piety, truth, and 
. sound doctrine, are the necessary foundations to every lawful 
CBil; and that, on the contrary, no person can have any right 
either to teach a lie, or make the people practise, or to prac- 
tise himself, a worship contrary to the true service of God, or 
to pefebrate the sacraments that Jesus Christ has not insti- 
tuted. It belongs therefore to the author of the Prejudices 
V> tell us how he pretends to avoid tliat discussion, for it is 
certain that the first question that must be decided to make, 
the validity of a call clear, is that of the justice of the minis- 
try in itself, that is to say, in regard of those thii^d^that are 
taught, and practised in it, when that justice is in dispute, 
as it IS between tlie Church of Rome and us; after which, 
when that point is once decided, we must pass over to two 
ether questions; the one, whether the body, that is to saj% 
the society wherein one is, has itself the riglit to have minis- 
ters, and the other, whether the persons who exercise the 
ministry therein are well and duly called, as 1 have sliewu 
in my third observation. 

2 M 2 
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That first point then being supposed, to wit, that the things 
that are taught and practised among the Protestants are good 
and Christian, I say, that they cannot dispute with them the 
right of th^ir ministry but by accusing them of a schism like 
that of the Luciferians or the Donalists. But we hare so 
clearly shewn that, if we have reason at the bottom, our se^ 
paration from the Church of Rome is just, and that she heir- 
$e]( is guilty of schism, that there is no ftuther ground for 
that unjust accujsation. They cannot therefore any further 
contest our ministry with us ; ahd in effect, if we are troe 
believers, and If we are justly separated fipm the Churdi ef 
Rome, it is evident that we are lawfully united among oaf" 
(kelves in a religious society, as I have shewn in the Pint 
Chapter of the Fourth Part. And if we are lawfully unitsd 
in a religious society, it is not less evident that aH the rights 
of the Christian society belong to us, and that in all these 
rights that of the ministry is comprised, as it appears fWm 
my sixth and seventh observation. So that our right to a 
ministry is indisputable, supposing that we have vsason in 
the foundation, and all that wt^ch they olgect against us will 
remain null and fallacious. If we have re^pn at the bet« 
tpm, we are the true church of Jesus Christ ; but thc$ trtie 
church of Jesus Christ can never lose its rights, she is fie?^ 
deprived of them, and she cannot so much as deprive herself 
of them, none can ravish them from her: they are rights thftt 
cannot be alienated; they can neither be lost by the inrai- 
dj^tions or concussions of the world, with and by intenuption 
pf possession, or invasion of enemies, as the inberitanees of 
the world are ; and in one word, there where liie true fiiitb 
and charity are, there is the true church, and ^hen^ theie is 
a true church, there is the right tp a ministry. 

But say they, Is the ministry which yf^u have thai anrient 
and peipetual ministry that Jesus Christ has established in 
Ills church, or is it a new one ? For if it be a new one, it is 
a false and unlawAil ministry, and if it be the ancient and 
perpetual ministry of the church, whence eomeB it to pass 
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theft we do Bot tee among you any of the degtets dt that 
hierardiy which was establidied in the diurch befim yeui> 
^Sonmatitml I answer, that our ministry is that anoient 
and perpetual one that Jesus Christ and his apostles hav^ set 
ifp in the church, and if it were a new <me we must neede 
have set up a new gospel, whidi is a thing so remote fSmm 
the truth, that our most passionate adrersaries, except the 
suthcMT of the Prejudices, would never in my judgment have 
<Aaiged us with it. But I say that we must distinguish of 
the essenee of a ministry from its state, as I have shewn in 
jny fourth observation. Before the Reformation, we giant 
diat the ministry was preserved in the Latin Church in rt« 
gard of afi that whiqh was essential to it, and it is ha that 
Aat our dmrch has succeeded it; so that in that respect they 
mre not two njiinisMes, but only one and the same, whioh w« 
have retained. We preach the same truth that (hey teach 
ffet, we adore one and the same God, the F^Uiier Son and 
Ho\y Ohost. There is among us a baptism, a ^icharist, a 
gofwrncaeatif a discipline, as there was then, but we have not 
eiioeeeded it in ttmt had and corrupted state whereintQ the 
inmistry was then fellen, we have no more either any saccN 
Aeers of the body of Jesus Christ, or a sovereign monardi of 
the church, or patriarchs, or cwhnals, or preachers of indut* 
gences, or framers of legends, all that was not any thing ef 
the ees^aee of the ministry, and in having retrenched those 
kind of thhags we have no mcH^ abolished it than a towa is 
fiestroyed when its jsxcesses are retrenched, or than a bouae 
is destroyed when it is cleansed, and its ruins repaired.. 

As to a personal call, I say that we have that body of the 
<;hurch whidi upon eaith akxie has a lawful right to cmfer 
it on us. That which our Reformers had, they bad from the 
church in their days, whidi did not consist in that multitude 
of profane, worldly, and superstitious persons which swelled 
tbeir assemblies then, but in those truly faithful pers<m8 who 
as yet preserved themselves pure in the midst of that corrup- 
iion, in that good corn which as yet grew amidst the tarep^ 
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tlthough it was almost swallowed up by them. It was in 
those that the right of the ministry properly and truly le* 
«ided, they still made that society any ways lawful, and it 
was from them that the justice of a call proceeded. I confesSp 
tbat they then communicated it in a very corrupted state, and 
lifter a very impure manner; but God gave our first Re- 
formers the grace to purify theirs by sound doctrine, and 
to rectify it by a holy and lawful use. It is tlierefore witk 
laid by those, that the body of that society which is re-i 
formed has conferred that call upon others, and that the 
]Hropagation of the ministry has come down even to us, after 
the most evangelical manner in the world, on (me side with 
instruction, examination, proof, inquiry, and testimony of 
good manners, as exact as could possibly be' made, and on 
tiK other with public prayers, exhortation, benediction, lay- 
ing on of hands, mission, and a particular tie to a flock, fie* 
hold l|ere what our call is in regard of the body of the Pro- 
testants. I do not deny, but that in some places of this king- 
dom at the beginning of the Reformation there were some 
€aMs which were conferred by the people without a pastor» as 
that of La Riviere was at Paris in the year 1555; which ths 
author of the Prejudices has not been wanting to reproach us 
with. But besides that tliese are particular cases and very few 
in number, which have not been followed, nor produced any 
Settled custom, and by consequence cannot be imputed to tbe 
whole body of the Protestants, which lias all along elsewhere 
had pastors called by the ordinary ways, besides all that, I 
"say, I have shewn that in a case of absolute necessity, sucb 
as those flocks were in then, the pe(^Ie may lawfully make 
use of that right which God and the nature of a Christioo.fiQ* 
ciety have put into their hands, , 
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CHAP. IV,. 

AN ANSWER TO THE OBJECTIONS OF THB AUTHOfR' Ot 
THE PREJUDICES ABOUT THE CAK^ OF THE FIRST SE« 
FORMERS, AND THE VALIDITY OF OUR BAPTISM.- 

THERE remdns nothing at present but to give a satiis&ctory 
answer -to some objections that the author of the Prejudices 
has made against the call of the first Reformers, which may 
all be reduced to this, to wit, Whether it was ordinary or 
extraordinary, or whether it was neither the one nor the other. 
** Their ministers,^^ says he, " are divided upon tliis point into 
two different opinions, which some have united together, to 
make up a third composed of those two. Some distinctly 
say that the mission of their ministers is extraordinary, others 
that it is ordinary, and others that it is extraordinary and 
ordinary boUi t<^ether. But as this last opinion includes the 
two others, so it destroys itself in destroying them. So that 
properly it will be only necessary to examine in particular the 
two first opinions."* 

It is in the first place veiy remarkable, that the author of 
the Prejudices, after having raised the question, as he has 
done, whether the first Reformers were *^ thieves and robbers, 
tyrants, rebels, false pastors and sacrilegious usurpers of the 
authority of Jesus Christ ;^^ he has reduced all his proofed it 
to wrangling about those qualities, of ordinary or extraordi- 
nary, that may be given to their call . From those high words i^ 
seemed to have lain upon him to have shewn us that that call 
was destroyed and annihilated without any remedy, and that 
he should at least have brought us what would have wholly 
overthrown the first and natural foundations upon which we 
establish it. But, thanks be to God, that is not done, and the 

• Prejug. Chap. 4. pag. §7. 
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choler of the author of the Prejudices is turned upon those 
titles that we give to the call of the first Reformers: be does 
not further concern himself to know directly whether it is 
good and lawful, but merely to know whether it is ordinBiy 
mr extraordinary, or whether it be neither d^e one nor the 
€tiier. Moreover it is certain that to deckle even this Isst 
question, it is very iB done to h^ with the setting aiids the 
sentiment of those who hold that it is ordinary and extiaor- 
Hsmry both togetfaBr: for ata those terms of ocdinuy flwl m.'- 
Imoidinaiy alte ambiguous, and that by reascm of their ambi* 
giiity, it may be so that a call that is ocdinaiy in ene respect 
•hall be extraordinary in another, so to aet aside those wha 
vronM have ttmt of the first Referasers tobe ordinaiyaad ex* 
tcaordtnafy both together, is to set aside these who wooH 
dear tint ambiguity; it is designedly to shut up the dispute 
ill ecplivocal propositions, to give way to the ittakiBg aki^g 
iisooarse to no purpose; it is in a word to laadlate those who 
fR^iese nothmgelse to themselves but how to casi dust in the 
•yes, and to suspend the judgments ot their leaden, in 
lemovtng fiur fhmi them the cleair knowledge of Ihingfi. It is 
Iberefbre neeessary for the author of the Preju^Kces to ns dro s s 
that, and because that those two sentiments, cne ef whiefc 
isanries this with it, that that call was ejctraordiasfeyi and the 
other that it was ordinary, do not oppose one imother at 
the bottom, it is necessary to diew in what reapasts the 
one and the other may be said. To this elfect, i sbd fint 
aay a w<Mrd of the ministry of the first Refosaaen^ agd Ihait 
ikfterwards I shaU speak of tlieirwU. 

As to thehr mtniatry, it is true that it is ncft ^Ktraotdinaiy 
nor newly instituted, but the same ihatthe apostieft'ealrtdished 
ftt first for the preservation and propagation of the 4teicb> 
which was preserved in the Latin Church down to tbeiig^ of 
fiiir fothers in respect of all that was absohitely essential to i^ 
and which shall also subsist unto the end of the wcrid, as I 
have explained in the foregoing chapter. We may say not- 
withstanding, that the Reformatien in which they wer^ 
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emplojred was an extraordinary ilinctian of their office. For 
however they did hot need either a new right or a new mi- 
nifltiy fof that, since every pastor is bound to labour to re- 
form that which regards his flock, when it is necessary that 
be shduld do it, yet such a reformation as they made, is ZK)t a 
^ing that should be done always. So that in that respect 
their miitistry had something extraordinary, to wit, inasmucb 
as their flocks had an extraordinary need of their help tdf 
recover them out of those errors and superstitions which 
^had overwhelmed them, as a vessel that is in danger of being 
*Wfecked has an extraordinary need of the assistance of those 
who steer it, to avoid that entire destruction wherewith it In 
threatened. But besides this we may say also that it bad ih 
k this which was extraordinary, that though it was still the 
'ittsie Gospel ministry which had till then subsisted in the 
Lathi Churdi, in respect of all its essentials, yet they put it 
into another state than that wherein it was for many ages 
before, having purged and freed it from all the corruptions theit 
disgraced it; and as those things are called extraordinary that 
are not usually to be seen, and which are not so oflen done, 
that change of the form or state that happened to the ministry, 
after its having for so long a time appeared to the eyes ,of the 
people quite otherwise than they saw it then, may very well 
be called extraordinary. 

• ' As for that which regards their call, it was not extraor- 
ditery, if by that term they mean that it should have come 
immedBfttely firom God, as that of Moses and the ancient 
prophets, or immediately from Jesus Christ, as that of the 
apostk<S; but it was ordinary, that is to say, they#received it 
fixxCn God mediately by means of men. It is also certain 
ttiat the manner of receiving their call, as to the greater part, 
was the very same with that which is most common and 
usual in the church, which is, that they received their ordina- 
tion from the hand of thos^ pastors who were themselves in 
that oflke. All that ttierefore which there was of extraordi- 
yoL. II. 2 N 
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xiBiy in their call, in that respect, was, that they rectified it 
by freeing it from all the impurity it had, and which came 
from the corruption of the men of that age, and in referring it 
to its true end, which should be the purity of God's worship, 
and the salvation of souls. I acknowledge that in their 
administration they went beyond the intention of those who 
bad conferred their offices on them, but they did no more in 
that than they ought; for the ministry which they had received 
being of God, and of the churches, and not of those private 
men who communicated it, they were bound to refer theirs to 
the greatest glory of God and the edification of his church, 
and not to the will and interests of the Court of Rome and its 
prelates, although it was through their channel that they had 
received it. They did well therefore to make use of that 
which they had of good in their call, to purify that which 
was bad in it, and they also did well to make use of it against 
the ill intention of those who had given it them for an ill end, 
even as those who have received baptism from an heretical or 
schismatical society, are bound by that same baptism which 
they have received from them, to oppose themselves as much 
as possibly they can to that heresy or schism, and to make 
use of their very baptism for it, although it should be against 
the intention of those who gave it to them. I acknowledge 
also that there w^ere some few who received their call imme- 
diately from the church's hand, I would say, the body of the 
faithful people; and we may say of those, that their call was 
extraordinary, in the sense that we caU unusual things extra- 
ordinary, which happen very rarely, and which are done 
against custom and ordinary practice. For although those 
calls were not unlawfully made, and without right, as I have 
proved in the foregoing chapter, it is notwithstanding true 
that it is not, nor ought to be, the common practice, and that 
it has no place but in a case of absolute necessity. So also in 
the Church of Rome the call of Martin V. may be said to be 
extraordinary, who was called to the papacy immediately by 
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the whole body of the Latin prelates assembled in the Coun* 
en of Constance, and not by the College of Cardinals, as it is 
ordinarily done. 

Ab to those ministers who succeeded them, and who re- 
ceived their ordination from the hands of the first Reformers, 
their call was without doubt ordinary, and conformable to the 
practice of the ancient church, according to the idea that the 
Scripture gives us of it; and all that it can have of extraordi- 
nary consists in this, that in the distinction of bishops and 
presbyters they have not followed them^, and it is the pres- 
bytery and not the bishop that gives the ordination: but in 
that veiy thing they did nothing remote from that which was 
practised in the apostolic church, according to the idea of it 
that the Scripture furnishes us with, since St. Paul saith in 
express terms concerning Timothy, " That he had received it 
by the laying on of the hands of the presbytery." 1 Tim. 4. 14. 
I do not here enter upon the question. Whether that distinction 
is of divine or only of human right; I will say something to 
that in the close. I do not so much as blame those who 
observe it as a thing very ancient, and I would not have it 
made a matter of difference in those places wherein it is 
established; but I say, where that distincti9n is not observed, 
as it is not nor can be amongst the Protestants of this king- 
dom, their call will not cease to be lawful, since besides the 
case of absolute necessity, which sufficiently dispenses with 
that form, besides that neither the bishop nor the presbyter 
are of. themselves any more than executors of the wilT of the 
churc^ in that respect, and not the masters of that call, besides 
that, I say, there is a formal text of the apostle that justifies 
the right that the church has to give the imposition of hands 
by the presbytery, which alone is sufficient to stop the mouth 
of aH cpntradjction whatever. 

That being so explained, we may easily see what we ought 
to answer to all those petty objections of which the author of 
the Prejudices has composed his Fourth and Fifth Chapters. 
*^ Some," sayQ he, " were called to the ministry and ma(}c 
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pastors (mly by laymen, others were ordaioed by priests oply, 
and those who had been ordained by bishops lifted themsehres 
up against their ordainers, and that church which had giveo 
them their mission.''* I have shewn in the focegoing cbap^r, 
that those who were called by laymen, that is to say, by the 
whole body of the church, had a sufficient call: thai which t< 
have also said concerning those who received their or^toiiioft 
from the presbytery, does not leave any more difficuUy : and 
as to those who resisted their own ordainers, I haye shewn 
that they did nothing in all that whereuotp their very office 
did not bind them. 

" We may see," saith he, "yet further, by the .Thirty-first 
Article of their Confession of Faith, that it was upoa this 
supposition of a power given imniediately by God to thesis 
men extraordinarily sent to order the^ church aneW, that all 
their pretended reformation is fouiuled.^'t That Article of our 
£k>nfe8sion of Faith says not, that the church had absolutely 
perished, nor that the ministry was entirely extinguished, 
but that the church was fallen into ruin and desdation, and 
that its state was interrupted; which only shews that she, as 
well a9 the ministry under which she was, were both in the 
greatest corruption, and this is that which we also hol4* It 
says not that God had given an immediate ntiissioa tp the 
Reformers, but that God had raised theni up after an extra? 
ordinary manner to order the church anew. That signifieii 
^t God by his providence gave them ei^traordinary gifts tq 
undertake so great a work as that of the Refon^ation, aii4 
that he accompanied them with his blessing. All that, in- 
cludes neither a new revelation, nor a new immediate missioD; 
imd hinders not, that the right which they had to employ 
themselves in it should not be annexed to their pharge, and 
that it should not be common not only to all the pa^tprs^ but 
pven to all Christians, as I have shewn in my Secpi)i|i Pait. 

^' Their discipline," adds he, '^ ordains, that the priests of 

* Prejug. chap, 4. psg. 75. t Ihid. chspt 5. pag. ^U 
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tbe Rcxnan Church who upon turning Calvinists should h^ 
«|9cted to the office of ministers, ^ould receive a new impo*. 
sition of hands, which shews that they suppose their precedii^ 
mission to be null, and so that that which Luther and Zuin- 
glius received from the Church of Rome signified nothings 
whence it follows, that that which they ascribe to them can 
he no other, than extraordinary."* There is a great differenoa 
between the call which vyas given before the Reformatiom 
^pd, that which is at this day given in the Roman ChuncU 
fiipce thosd^ two c(Hnmunions are separated. The ^rsl; waa 
indeed Yfify ipuch corrupted, but yet nev^theless it ^upposeii 
Ui<9 oonsent oC the whole Latin Church, and it was not given 
by a party so confirmed in error; whereas the second supposes 
mo other than the consent of a party so confirmed in those . 
errors which we. believe to be most contrary to the purity of 
1|he' Gospel, which makes the matter so that our society caa 
lao mor^ look upon it as a lawful call, in respect of it and its 
sorvice* < Besides that when we see the conditions that art 
necessaiy to a lawful call, as examination, iqformation of 
manners, and the like, so ill observed in the Church of Rome^ 
Ibat Christian phidence will not sufier us to trust to her and 
her dections, which for the most part would be null, if the/ 
were examined according to ^heir own canons. 

^ Calvin has written that God set up apostles in his time, 
^ at least, evangelists, to draw men from the party of Anti* 
ehri8t."t I answer, that Calvin only called the Reformers 
apostles and evangelists, by some kind of resemblance which 
ibey had with the first evangelists, in some respect; not that 
they brought a new revelation with them into the world, as 
the apostles and evangelists did, but because God made use of 
tbem, to make the light of his Gospel, which was much 
^darkened, strike upon the eyes of men with splendour; and 
they honour those to this day with the title of apostles, who 
«iiow employ themselves in making Christianity known to the 

• Prejug. chap. 5. pag. 9t. t Ihid. 
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cialiy belcng to the ordinary pastors than to others, 1)y the 
obligation of their charge joined to that of their baptism, j^t- 
. we do not fail to i^knowledge also, that there was something 
extrabrclinary in the persons of the Reformers, to wit, Afe 
gifts, or the admirable talents, which made them fit for thtCt 
work, and Capable of reducing their right into act, without 
which thcfir right would have been to no purpose, as it did 
remain in divers others unprofitable, who had not the saihe 
gifts. But that very thing might gain them the greateijt 
authority, and this is that which the synod would say, and 
which we say also with, it. For we dii^inguish fhf^ 
things in the Reformers, from whence there results as fiill 
and entire a call to reform the church as they can desire: the 
one is, the general and common right that all Christians hai^ 
to combat errors, since they are all called to defend the truth; 
the other is, a more peculiar right which they had ibr the 
same thing in quality of pastors, for how impure soever their 
call was, it would always bind them to have a care of their 
flocks, and to procure God^s glory; and the third is, the ex- 
traordinary light and grace which God had communicated to 
them, and rendered them thereby fit for that work. But 1%. 
is this last that reduced the two others into act, and there* 
fore they looked on it there principally when they treated of 
the Reformation, because if they had never met with this, the 
two others would have been useless rights, and ineffectual 
obligations. 

After that, it is easy to comprehend how the author of tht 
Prejudices was mistaken, when, under a pretence of that ex- 
traordinary call that we attribute to the first Reformers, in 
respect of their gifts or talents, he imagines that he can Iffjr 
it to our charge that we believe that the ordinary ministry was 
entirely lost, and that it was renewed by an extraordinary 
and immediate call of God. For it is upon that, that wi(h 
great heat,, to very ill purpose, he spends his reasonings 
throughout his whole Fifth Chapter, in allegations of fathers, 
and observations to no purpose upon the rights of that pre- 
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tended immediate ministfry. We answer }iim, in a word, 
that he only combats his own shadow, for we do not hold that 
the ordinary ministry established by the apostles was abso- 
lutely extinct. It is a good that belongs to the church, and 
as the chwch has always subsisted by the special providence 
of Gody though in a different state, that same providence has 
also made that good always to subsist. It is true that it was 
Tery ill dispensed while it was in the hands of bad stewards, 
and: that where the inheritance should have been cultivated, 
and without doubl have brought forth much fruit, it produced 
on the eonti^ry abundance of thorns and briers. But not- 
withstanding, the inheritance was not lost. The ministry 
was always preserved, not only de jurcy inasmuch as the 
church is never lost, but de facto also, for it always had mi- 
nisters, ill chosen indeed, ill called, destined to bad uses, • 
called by very confused calls, but called notwithstanding, and 
having a right sufficient to make them do their duty if they 
would, and if they had been capable. So that the good state 
of the ministry might very well be altered, interrupted, or 
overthrown, but the ministry was not absolutely lost. 

I win not be afraid even to go further, and to say that if 
aver the ministry should be wholly annihilated, that which 
notwithstanding has never happened, and may it please God 
that it never shall, it would not be necessary that God should 
renew it by an immediate and every way supernatural mis- 
sion, while theis should be two or three of tl)e faithful in the 
world, who would be aUe to assemble together in the name 
of Jesus Christ. For the right of the ministry would always 
remain in those two or three, and they might confer a lawful 
call upon one of themselves. If it could even happen that 
there should not be absolutely any more faith upon the 
earth, and that heresy, or Paganism, or Judaism, or Maho- 
n^etanism, should generally overspread the whole world, 
without leaving any truly feitliful in it, which certainly will 
never come to pass, since we have the promise of Jesus 
Christ to the contrary, I say in that case, provided that the 
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book of the Holy Scripture remained, the seed of the cbuicb, 
and that of the ministry, would subsist even there. The 
apostles who left it to the world, would yet further call men 
from thence a second time to the true faith, and by that true 
feith to the re-establishing of a Christian society, and by the 
re-establishing of that Christian society to that of the minis- 
try, without any absolute necessity of God's inunediately 
sending new apostles. One man only who should learn the 
heavenly truths contained in that book, might teach them to 
others and reduce Christianity to its first state, if Grod would 
accompany the word of that man with his ordinary blessing. 
Those who are acquainted with history are not ignorant, that 
in the Fourth Century, two young men, named the one iEde- 
sius, and the other Frumenius, having been taken on the sea 
'and carried captive to the king of the Indies, converted many 
persons to the Christian faith in that country, arid that they 
made assemblies there, where they celebrated the w<»«bip of 
God.* 

This is that which manifestly discovers the injustke of 
the author of the Prejudices, and other writers of contro- 
versy of the Church of Rome, when they demanded mira- 
, cles to prove the call of the first Reformers. For while the 
Scriptures remain in the midst of men, it is not necessary 
to make new miracles to authorize ministers; that Scripture 
sufficiently authorizes the church immediately by itself to 
confer a call, when its pastors forsake it. It would suffi- 
ciently authorize one man alone, whoever he should be, a 
layman or clergyman, to communicate the light of his faith 
to others, if he were the only faithful person in the worid: it 
would authorize two or three faithful, who should find them- 
selves alone, to assemble together and to provide tor the pre- 
servation and propagation of their society; and miracles 
would not be necessary for all that, because in all that 
there would be nothing new, nothing that might not be in- 

• Theodoret hist, lib. 1. cap. 98. 
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eluded in the revelation of the Scripture, or drawn from 
thetoce by a ju8t consequence, as it may appear from what 
I bare handled in the foregoing chapter. Miracles are ne- 
cessary to those who preach new doctrines, and those which 
are not of ancient rerelatiom, and which .besides have not in 
themselves any eharacter of truth; such as the sacrifice of 
the mass, the corporal presence of Christ in the sacrament, 
tmnsubstantiationj purgatory, iiivocation of saints, the merit 
0f good woi^s, the adoration of the host, &c. It belongs to 
those who teach those things to tell us whence they hold 
them, and since they give us thcfm as holding them from the 
hand of God, it bebngs to them to prove them by miracles, 
for they cannot ptove them otherwise; and when they should 
even have wrought miracles, or things that should pass for 
such, it would belong to us to examine them, since Jesus 
Christ has given us warning upon that pcnnt, which we ought 
not to neglect. 

See here what I had to jsay upon the Fifth Chapter of the 
author of the Prejudices. The Sixth, wherein he treats fur- 
ther of the same matter, contains nothing which I have not 
already satisfied. It pretends that the call of our first Re- 
formers was not ordinary, under a pretence that some few re- 
ceived their ministry from the people, that others were' or- 
dained by mere priests, and that those who had been or- 
dained by bishops, have, says he^ anatiiematized that church 
from which they received their ordination. But as to the 
filst, we have shewn him that the calls that are made by a 
foithfiil people, are just and lawful in a case of absolute ne- 
cessity, that naturally dispenses with formalities. Besides 
that those calls were very few in number, that they were not 
followed, that they do not infei* any consequence against the 
body of the pastors, and that even when it should have had 
any irregularity, that irregularity would have been suffi- 
ciently repaired by. the hand of fellowship which the other 
pastors have given those who were so called, and by the con- 
sent that the whole body of that society gave to their calls; 
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we ought not for that to leave off holding them for ordmury, 
although in that respeet they should be remote from the com- 
mon practice, neither more nor less than they in the Chiiid:i 
of Rome to leave off holding the call of Pope Martin V. aid 
that of divers other popes for ordinary, although they were 
not made according to the accustomed forms. ^^ I demand 
of their ministers," says the author of the Prejudices, ^ some 
passages of Scripture that clearly give layman a right to or- 
dain ministers in any case."* That draiand is but a, vain 
wrangling, for when^ the Scripture recommends to the fiiith- 
ful the taking diligent heed to the preservation and eonfirma* 
tion of their feith, and to propagate it to their children, it 
gives them clearly enough by that veiy thing a suffident 
right to make use of all the means that are proper (or that, 
and which are naturally appointed to it. Bat every one 
knows that the ministry is one of those means, whence it fol- 
lows that the obligation that the Scripture lays upon the 
feithful people in that respect, includes thatof itself creating 
its own pastors, when it is not possible that they shoukl have 
them otherwise; for that he that ordains the end, ordains 
also by consequence the means that are naturally appointed 
for that end. When the Scripture commands that all things 
be done with order in the church, by that very thing it gives 
clearly enough a sufficient right to thediurch to make its 
pastors, when it has none, and when it can have none Iwt by 
that way, since it is clear that pastors belong to. that order. 
In fine, when the Scripture teaches that the foithfiil people^ 
have a right to choose their pastors, it teaches cfearly enoogb 
by that very thing, that they have also a right themselves te 
Instal them in their office in a case of necessity, for that csl 
consisting much more essentially in election than in mstalk- 
tion. which is but a formality, there is no reason to believe 
that God would have given the people a right to have dioeen 
their pastors, and to have made them be installed by other 

* Prcjug. chap. 6. pag, 1S9. 
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pa8t(»«, and that he has not given them at the same tame that 
of installing them themselves, when it cannot be done ether- 
wise, since naturally that which we have a right to do by 
anothei^ we have a right to do by ourselves. 

As to those who were ordained by mere priests, can the 
auth<Nr o^ the Prejudices be ignorant that the distincticm of a 
bishop and a priest or minister, as if they had two diflei^it 
oflfees, is not only a thing that they cannot prove out of the 
Scriptttre, but that even contradicts the expiress words of the 
Scripture, where bishops and priests are the names of one 
and the same office, from whence it follows that the priests 
having hy their first institution a right to confer ordination, 
ibat right cannot be taken from them by merely human rules. 
Can the author of the Prejudices be ignorant that St. Jeromp 
Hilary the Deacon, and after them Hincmar, wrote expressly 
touching the unity, or as they speak the identity, of a priest 
anda bishop, in the beginning of the church, and about the 
first rise of Uiat distinction which was afterwards made of 
them into two different offices? Can he be ignorant that St. 
Augustine himself, writing to St. Jerom, refers that difference 
not to the first institution of the ministry, but merely to an 
ecclesiastical use 1 ^^ Although," says he, ^^ that by different 
terms of honour the custom of the church has now brought in 
the episcopacy to be above the priesthood, yet Augustine is 
in many things beneath Jerom." Can he be ignorant that 
some fathers teach us that the ordination of a priest and a bi- 
shop are but one and the same ordination, and not two, which 
distinctly shews that they are but one and the same office? 
And as to the right of making ordinations, can the author of 
the Prejudices deny that St. Paul speaks of the laying on of 
the himds of the presbytery ? Can he deny that the priests, 
did not heretofore ordain, as well as the bishops? Does. not 
Eutychius, patriarch of Alexandria, relate that St. Mark,, 
setting up Ananias to be patriarch of that same church of 
Alexandria, established also twelve priests with him, to the 
end, says he, that when the see should be vacant, it should. 
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be filled by one of them, and that the eleven that remaiiied 
riiould lay their hands on him and bless and create the 
patriarch; and that afterwards they should choose another 
man and make him a priest in the place of him who should 
be chosen patriarch, and that by that means the liumber of 
twelve might remain always complete? And does not 8t. 
JerGOiy moie ancient than Eutychius, my to the same tebse, - 
that at Alexandria, down from St. Mark the Evangelist imto 
Heraclius and Dionysius bishops, the priests always took cml 
oije horn azdong themselves, whom they set in the bigheit 
seat and called him bishop, after the same manner, says be, 
as an army makes an emperor, or as if the deacons ishouM 
choose one out of themselves and call him theit arch-deacon? 
Does not Cassian relate the story of a certain young mfen 
named Daniel, who lived among the monks of Egypt abotit 
the year 420*, and who was first made deacon^ and in llie end 
priest, by his abbot called Paphnutius, who Was biniself Inft 
a priest? Does not Baronius himself say aftcfr Anastasiiis, 
thttt after the death of Pope Vigilius, in the year 556, Peh- 
gius his successor received his ordination at the hands of tWo 
Ushops and a priest of Ostia named Andrew ? Which shews 
that even thqn the priests were not wholly exclude th*i 
right of ordination. They were not yet absolutely sd ifl the 
Seventh Centuiy, since we learn fhrni Bede's Hlstcffy, ttM 
die monks and priests of the Isle of Jovan in Scotland h6t 
«ily ordained priests among them, but even bishops ateo, mi 
that they sent them into England, and that those bishops 
were under their abbot, who was himself but si mere priiest. 
It is theref<»i& a right that iis naturally beloilgihg to thfr 
priests, and of which they cannot be deprived by hunuttl 
oonstitutidn and orders, which caniiot hinder that right flofli 
always remaining annexed to their officJe, and that they mkf 
not reduce it into act when the necessity of the c^ittrdi 
requires it. In efffeW, William, Bishop of Paris, has ihsiSiB nd 
scruple t6 say, according to his hypothesis, that if there we*e 
no more but three tnefe priests in the,worid, ofie of them 
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must needs consecrate the otlier to be a bishop, and the other 
to be an archbishop. And to speak my own thoughts freely, 
it seems to me, that that firm opinion of the absolute necessity 
of episcopacy, tliat goes so high as to own no church, or 
call, or ministry, or sacraments, or salvation in the world, 
where there are no episcopal ordinations, although there 
should be the true faith, the true doctrine and piety there, and 
which would that all religion should depend on a formality, 
and even on a fonnalit)' that we have shewn to be of no other 
than human institution, that opinion I say cannot be looked 
on otherwise than as the very worst character and mark- of 
the highest hypocrisy, a piece of Pharisaism throughout, that 
fitiains at a gnat when it swallows a camel; and I caimot 
avoid having at least a contempt of those kind of thoughts, 
and a compassion for those who fiU their beads with them. 

I come now to that which the author of the Prejudices 
suggests. That if the Church of Rome were so corrupted as 
we hold) its oalls could not be lawful ; from whence it follows, 
that our first Reformers, who had received their ordination 
from the hands of the bishops of that church, had received 
no other call tlmn what was null and unlawful. But we have 
answered him already, that although the Latin Church befiiro 
the Reformation was very much corrupted, the essence of 
the ministry did not &il to be preserved in it, and that though 
its calls were very informal and confused, yet they did not 
oease to be calls and to be lawful ones, in proportion to that 
good which remained in that society wherein God still kept 
the truly faithful. The foundation of the Christian doctrine 
yet remaining there with its efficacy, which was.fcrtind in 
some persons, the ministiy, and by consequence their calls^ 
were yet lawful in that respect, and the first Reformers, wh6 
referred those which they received to their right and lawful 
fise, in freeing them from that impurity which they bad, they^ 
were by that means rectified, purified, and freed flrom that ill 
which they had. It is to no purpose that he alleges the au- 
thority ofi some ancients who seem to have held 
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made by heretics null, for he caniiot deny that the commoD 
opinion of the church was not contraiy to it, that all ttaat 
ought to be heU for good and lawful, that was good and law- 
fiil in itself, which the heretical or schismatical society hdd| 
and to be apjxored rather than d^ed. This is what St 
Augustine expressly teaches : ^' Not only," says be, ^< our ft- 
thers who lived before Cyprian and Agrippine, but those dso 
who lived since, have observed that wholesome custom of ap- 
proving and not denying aU that which they have found to bi 
divine and lawful that heretics and schismatics preserved mi- 
tire, and of rejecting that which they beheld to be foreign and 
erroneous among them."* Let the author of the Prejudices 
read what that &ther has wrote not only in his own name, but 
in the name of the whole church, against Parmenio and the 
other Donatists, who said that baptism truly remained amcMig 
heretics,. but not the right to administer baptism, and he will 
find that St. Augustine strongly maintains that the right of 
ordination, upon which that of administerir^ baptism de- 
pends, remains even among heretics and schismatics, in 
respect of all that good that remains there. I have said else- 
where, that in the confusions of Arianism divers ordinations 
made by Arian bishops were not held to be null. In efieet, 
that of Meletius, ordained by the Eudoxians, who had it dis- 
puted for some time, by some few, was at last generally 
acknowledged to be Jawful, and that of Fielix, Bishop of. 
Rome, which was also made by tlie Arians, was never called 
in question, both the one and the other purifying their mirni* 
try by returning to the orthodox faith. 

I should have shut up this chapter, and with it this work, 
if I did not further dbink myself bound to answer that great 
and solemn defiance of the author of the Prejudices about the 
yalidity of my baptism; not that I pretend to vie with him in 
his maimer of disputing, but merely because I believe that I 
have been very well baptized. ^/ 1 do not fear," says he, 

* August dc Bapi contr. Donat. lib. 0. sub £fiem. 
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" openly to maintain to Monsieur Claude^ that remaining in 
the principles of his sect, he neither has nor can have any 
rational assiuance of the validity of the baptism which is ad- 
ministered and approved in their communion. That by con- 
sequence he does not know whether he is baptized, or whe- 
ther any Calvinist ever was. That all the certainty he can 
pretend to have is rash and ill grounded: that it can be no 
other tlum a certainty of fancy and humour, and not of know- 
ledge and truth; and that he can never have a rational one 
But in sincerely acknowledging the falseness of the principles 
o/ his religion, and in rendering that deference and submis- 
flion to the Catholic Church which he owes it. I speak to 
him purposely after this manner, to engage him the more to 
clear out this saatter to us."^ It was not necessary for that 
to speak to me after this manner, for he very well knows that 
I have all the readiness in the world to content him. A word 
is enough, without any heat and elevation of voice to make 
me obey. What does he then desire I should do? " To 
shew him,'' he adds, '^ what he has to do, and what that 
proof ought necessarily to include, I beseech him to note tha^ 
the validity of the baptism of the Calvinists depends upon 
four principles.^t Let him blot out the word beseech^ which 
agiiees neither with the manner in which he speaks to me, 
nor with that wherewith I desire to obey him. ^^ First, as 
they were.all baptized in their infancy, they must, to the end 
they may be certain that their baptism was good, be assured 
that the baptism of infants be good, and that the Anabaptists 
who deny it are in an error. Secondly, as they were all 
baptized by sprinkling, and not by immersion, they cannot 
ftutber be assured of the validity of their baptism, unless they 
loiow certainly that baptism by sprinkling is good, and that 
immersion is not necessary. In the third place, as they all 
proceeded either mediately or immediately from the Catholic 
Church, which they so loudly accuse of heresy and idolatry, 

* Pxejug. chap. 17. pag. 4^^. ^ Ibid. pag. 434. 
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it necessarily follows, that they were all baptized either me- 
diately or immediately by heretics. They camiot therefiMre 
have rational certainty of their being baptized, unless at least 
they are assured that the baptism which they received in 
an heretical conununion is good, or that that which is 
administered by a man not baptized, does not &il to be good. 
In fine, the Calvinists being persuaded on one side that bap- 
tism administered by laymen is null and of no effect, and on 
the other, that the Catholic priests and bishops are false 
priests and false bishops, yet notwithstanding as they derive 
their baptism from those false priests and fiilse bishops, they 
must needs shew us by the Scripture the agreement of these 
opinions, and that they can prove by clear and express pas- 
sages out of it, that although the call of the Catholic priests 
should be null and unlawful, they have yet nevertheless that 
power of baptizing which the laity have not." 

See here therefore what I have to do; but I need to say but 
a word to each point. I say then as to the first, that when 
the Scripture has said, " Be baptized every one of you in the 
name of Jesus Christ, for the promise is to you, and to your 
children, and to all that are afar off, even as many as the 
Lord our God shall call," (Acts 2. 38, 39.) it has clearly esta- 
blished infant baptism. For since baptism ought to be given 
to them to whom the promise is made, and as it is madb 
to our children as well as to us, it ought to be given not only 
to us, but to our children . So that without going any further, 
I have in that respect all the certainty that I can reasonably 
desire. 

As to the second, I say that the word baptize equally signi- 
fying in the original tongue to plunge and to washy and being 
used divers times in this latter sense, as it may appear in the 
translation of Mons in the 7th of St. Mark, and 11th of St. 
Luke, and there being moreover nothing in the Scripture 
that precisely enjoins immersion or forbids sprinkling, it is my 
part to believe tliat in the thoughts of Jesus Christ those two 
ways of baptizing are indiflerent, and that so much the more 
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as I know the spirit of the Gospel is not so nice and punctual 
about forms, or the manner of external actions, which is 
proper to superstition. So that I hare further for that all tho 
assurance that I ought to have. 

For the third, being certain as I am by the promises of Je- 
sus Christ, that God has always preserved a true church in 
the world, that is to say, the truly faithful, howsoever mixed 
they may have been with the worldly, I am assured also that 
the baptism which was administered not only before the Re- 
formation, but since, in the Latin Church, and in other 
Christian societies where the essence of baptism remains, is 
good, because that being .made in the name of the Father, 
the Son^ and the Holy Ghost, it is the baptism of the true 
church, although it be administered by persons filled with 
errors and superstitions. Baptism is not theirs, they are 
cnly the ministers of it. That sacrament belongs to God 
and his truly fidthfiil ones, in what quarter of the world soever 
they be. That same Scripture that says, '^ That the pro- 
mise is made to us and to our children, and to all tliat are 
afar off, even as many as the Lord shall call," says by a ne- 
cessary consequence, that the seal of that promise, which is 
baptism, and all the other rights of the covenant of Jesus 
Christ, belong to us and to our children, that is to say, to 
the truly faithful. The heretics who administer it, do not do 
it as a good that belong to them under that quality, for in 
that respect nothing belongs to them, but as a good that be- 
longs to the true church, the dispensation whereof they have, 
Idj the part which they have yet with her. For they baptize 
not by that which divides them from the truly faithful, but 
by that which after some manner associates and unites them 
^th them. It is therefore the baptism of the true church 
which they give, and not that of heresy; it is the church that 
baptizes by them, and in that respect they are yet, as I have 
said, the dispensers of its goods. If the author of the Pnyu- 
dices desires yet further to see a greater number of proofs 
.drawn finom the same Scripture that should establish tlii^ 

2p2 
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truth, he needs but to read what St. Augustine has written m 
his treatise against the Epistle of Parmenio, and that of bap- 
tism against the Donatists, and he will learn there not to 
make any more questions of this nature. 

I know not, for the rest, whether he, as well-as the dbers 
of his communion who shall take the pains to read this woric, 
will be satisfied. But I dare say at least thiat I have done flH 
that was possible for me to do, to set before them, witiioot 
offence, the truths that are most important for them to know. 
It belongs to them to make a serious reflection upon timt 
which I have represented to them, and upon the present 
state of Christianity, which the profeneness, impiety, and 
debauchery of men's minds do every day reduce into an evi- 
dent danger of niin, if we do not bring a remedy, both on the 
one and the other side. Nevertheless, instead of having in 
view that grand interest upon which the gloiy of God whoBy 
depends, and the salvation of men, they apply themsehren 
only to destroy us, and their passion prevails to that height, 
that tho}' do not take heed of making irreparable breadies in 
npligion, as is that of bringing to nothing the use and autho- 
rity of the Holy Scripture, provided they can but do us any 
mischief. But although they should do whatsoever they 
pleased^ God would always be a witness on our side that in 
the finmdation of tlie cause, that upon which we have sepa- 
ratoii firom them, is the love which we have for the truth, 
and the liesiir that we have to woric out our own salvatkm. 
And to let them see that it is not a false prejudice that cor- 
rupts us, lot them go Uirough all the Christian communioitf 
that an* in the worH : let them Judge in cold blood, and I 
aitt a.^ureti that they will come to a serious agreement that 
^Mirs is the purest churrh, and approaches the nearest to the 
primitive one. Our Avtrines are the fundamental doc- 
triivs of Migion, which are great, soM, and convincing; 
*Hir worship has nothing that is not eTangefical, for it con- 
rists in prayors to God, in thanksgirings, in sioging of 
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psalms, in celebration of fasts, in humiliation, in acts of re- 
pentance, in tears and groans when we are pressed with the 
thoughts of our sins and the wrath of .God; our morals con- 
sist more in exhortations, in censures, in corrections, in 
threatenings on God's side, in representations of the motives 
that bind us to do good works, thaa' in unprofitable deci- 
sions of cases of conscience. Our government is plain, re- 
mote from the formalities of the courts, founded as much 
as can be upon good reason, justice, and charity, but very 
opposite to the maxims of human policy, and especially to 
ambition, covetousness, and vanity, which we believe to be 
the mortal enemies of religion. Every one in the world 
knows that, and yet notwithstanding, the author of the Pre- 
judices, and all those who with him follow false lights, 
have not failed to cry out against us, not only after a very 
uncharitable but an unchristian manner. As for us, we 
will always pray to God for those who will not love us, we 
will bless them that curse us, but we shall also with Ga- 
maliel give them' this advice. Take heed that in tormenting 
us, you do not fight against God, instead of fighting with 
him. Let us pray on both sides that he would give us his 
blessing and his peace, and that h^ would make us to do 
his will. 
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A. 

Myssine9^^9acnbe to themselves antiquity^^occesiioD^ miracles^ and 
uninterrupted duration^ i. 133. — their traditions^ 31/. 

Acacius Bishop of Constantinople and Ftelix the Third Bishop of 
jRoTfifr-— a dispute between them^ ii. l63. 

Actions — ^we ought to judge of then\ cautiouslj^ i. 290. 

Adoration of the Roman Ca/Ao/ic^— differs from the Lutherans in 
the eucharist^ i. 292. 

Adrian the iStr/A— chosen Pope> January 8> 1522^ ii. ST^^^cktrnw"- 
ledges the disorders of the court of Rome and the whole clergy^ 
i. 164. 306. — ^promises to reform them> 176.— -it offends the pre- 
lates^ ibid.— his hatred to the Reformation and Luther^ ii* 57*-* 
threatens the Elector of Saxony with eternal death for not follow- 
ing his edicts 58. — ^what he required of the princes of Germany^ 
60.— ^03red the papacy only one year and eight months ; died 
September 13> 1523^ i. 176* ii* 6l.^-Hsuspicion of his being poi* 
8oned> i. 176. 

jEdesius and Frumenius — ^two young men^ were carried captive to 
the Indies^ and converted many persons^ ii. 282. 

jEgidius Romanus'^ibe study of him not necessary to true Chris* 
tian knowledge, i. 251. 

JBneas Sylvius^^^n the fortitude of John Huss and Jerom of Trague^ 
i. 39. — on the avarice of the Church of Rome^ 28.— his ac- 
count of the Council of Nice^ ii. 49. 

^ic/io92f— the difierent opimons of Ftotest^uU'and PaiNSti. about 

. them^ i. ^0. 
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AfricoM Churches'^no longer flourishing, i. 84.— assembled in coun- 
cil, they excommunicated Pope Vigilius, ii. 50. — the church 
greatly divided, 104. 

Agnus Deis — ^their pretended virtues, i. 204. 

ji^l — ^tbe false worship he introduced, i. 277- 

Albert, Cardinal^T^Gact made by his mediation^ ii. 72, 

Albigenses — the establishment of inquisitions and usage of crusades 
against ihwk, i. 40.— not the catholic chuidi, u. 144v 

Albertus Magnus — ^the study of, not necessary to Cluistian know- 
ledge, i. 251. 

Alexander the Sixth — chosen Pope,' i. 171. — gave all the newly-dis- 
covered lands in India to the Kings of Castile and Leon, 266.— 
his life and government, 172.— his death, ibid. 

Alphonsus Petrucius — ^his speech wheo he declares Leo chosea Popy, 
L 175. 

tAmadeus, Duke of iSavoy-— chosen Pope, resigas afierwavds, i. 1^ 

Ambrose, St, — £a\se pieces mingled with his £^nuine works, 1.42^-- 
affirms that most of the apostles had wives, 230.—- on separating 
from a church, iL 7< 

Afnedeus Guimenius^-^his book, i. 37* 

Amerisans — many ages passed before they ha4 any knowledge of 
Christianity, L 83. 

Attdeni emper^rs'-^took cogniaance of ecclesiastical af£aat^ i. 247.*- 
churc h di d not acknowledge the universal episcopacy of thoBi- 
sliop of RoBie^ ii. 48.—- improper application of th^ word,* 204; 
205. 

Andreo Maurecemo, Fcnetian Ais/orion— -what he relates, ii. 67^ 

Andrew C!f roZo5to<fitt>-«-embraced the doctrine of the Awa^p^M^'j 
i. 242. 

Antioch — the councils favour the Macedonians, i. 50;^ — a chuRh 
there, ii. 141. 

.^n/ipopef-^what Urban the Sixth said of them, i. 283.— ^)okan eft 
ii. 165, 166. — both canonized saints, 167. 

Antonius PrateTuu— held a synod at Pans, ii. 6B.«^hift^ quvmcoui ^ 
flees and 'titles, ibid. 

Aphraates — opposed the Arians, i. 204, 

Apology oj the Casuists, i. 37. 

Apparitions of the Blessed Virgin, I 41. 
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Aquinas, TAotao^-— his doctrine^ i. 38. 

Archbishop of Cologne — ^persecuted by the Emperor of Germany, ii. 
81. 

'Archvmlald, Bishop^-^his covetousness and rigour, i. 181. 

Arians — ^favoured in the Councils of Sirmium, Milan, Ariminum, at 
Seleucia, and Constantinople, i. 50. — ^made themselves masters of 

, the church under the successors* of Constantine, 60.— the pulpits 
^voured them, ibid. — made themselves masters of the ministry of 
the church, 77' — would their hpresy have been hindered by obe- 
dience to the guides of the church, 140.— condemned at the 
Council' of Nice, ii. 28. — ^banished St. Athanasius to Treves, ibid. 
— ^their extension, 1 29. — ^gained some to their party by deceit and 
others by threats, 141. — ^persecuted the orthodox, ibid. — some 
remained in their communion who were not infected by their er- 
rors, 150, 151. — z separation from them lawful, 158. 16O. 

Arianism — triumphed in the 4th century, i. 204. 

Ariminum, the Council of — favours the' Arians, i. 50. — rejected the 
word 'consubstantial,* 64. — the state of the church at that time, 
126. — ^renounced orthodoxy, ii. 28. 

Aries — a council held there, ii. 104. 

Armenian cAurcA— -might claim special rights as well as the Latin, 
i. 110.— its traditions, 317. 

Arnalddii Ferrier — ^affirms that for 150 years a reformation had been 
demanded, i. 167. ' 

Amaud, Monsieur — ^his opinion of some of the religions of his time, 
i. 240. — apologizes for injuries and outrages under a pretence of 
zeal, 257. — ^wrote against the Calvinbts, 295. — drawd felse con- 
clusions from Scripture doctrine, 296. 

Amoul, the English monk^-^n the abuses of the court of Rome, i. 
166. 

4sia, the churches o/^when they celebrated the feast of Easter, 
i. 316. 

Athanasius, 6'^-*»-false pieces mingled with his genuine works, i. 42. . 

^Liberius defended him, ii. 28.— ^n the Council of Nice, 49.— * 

on the signs of a true church, 131. 

iiugshurg — Luther appeared there before the Pope's legate, i. 183. 
-^he withdraws, 186. — an assembly convened there, April, 1530, 
by the Emperor Charles the Fifth, ii. 67. 
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Augustine SteuchuS'-^ihe rights he ascnbed to the Fopes^ i. 25. 

Augustine, 5^— false pieces mingled with his genuine works^ i; 42. 
— ^what he said of Caecilianus, 243. — ^what.he said to Cresconius 
on the part of the orthodox, 288. — what he s^d of the holy- 
Scriptures^ 300.^-deplored tlie wickedness of his times^ ii. 31. 
— strongly dbputed with the Donatists^ 55, 99. — the author of 
the Prejudices grounds his argument upon his authority and some 
of the fathers^ 100. — reproaches the Donatists, 106.<^-on the true 
churchy 111> 112. — his answer to Petilianus^ 111.— calls the 
churc^ a mixed body, 1 12. 1 16.— -on separation from the churchy 
117, 118. 121. 123. — reconamends separation from heretics^ II9. 
— ^treatise against Cresconius> 125. — ^letter to Vincent, 141.— 
on the perpetuity of the church, 151. — illustrious for zeal, 208. 
—denied that the Donatists were the only true church, 246. 

Augustine mon^— two accused of Lutheranism, and biuret alive in 
-* 1523, ii. 60.— /riars — ^their convent pulled down the8aineyear,6l. 

Authority, the frue— of th^i&therg and councib was ihsk confor- 
mity to the Scriptures^ i. 251. 

Autun — on the abuses of the court of Rome, i. l65. 

Auxentius, Bishop of Milan — ^his letters to the emperor^ ii. 29.-— 
reproached St. Hilary with schism, 31. 

B. 

Baptism — ^may be received and administered by a wicked person, ii. 
251, 252. — infant, &c. 265. 289. 29I. 

Barelette^^his sermons, i. 44. 

Baronius-^^n the 9th, 10th, and 11th centuries, i. 51, 52.-4a- 
ments the unhappy confusion of the Latin Church, 283.— -telb us 
some of the Popes praised their predecessors, tvho destfved e^« 
sure, 283. 

Basil, the Council af^^opposeA to other councils, i. 51.^-desigii64 
to m^ke a reformatio^, 169.— but fails in it, 170.— -dedared a 
conventicle by Pope Leo, 175. — ^its titles, ii. 255.-— 6^/.-^«ffinn» 
that most of the apostles had wives, i. 23a.->-illostnoo8 for xeid, ii^ 
208. 

JBa5i/2£f^5—- deposed, ii. 258. 

Bavaria, Duke o/^— his complaint before the Council of Trent, 1. 17- 

Belcair, Bishop q/^ i^e/5— complains of the Pope's naioisteiTS, L 180. 
Bellarmine-'''S3Lys the authority of the Popes over the souls id mofi 
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was more powerful than that exercised oVer the bodies by any 
temporal power, i. pp.— on the infallibility of the Pope, 265.— 
his writings, ii. 134. — his opinion favoured the Donatists, 135, 

Berengarians-— opposed the doctrine of tlie real presence in the 1 1th 
century, i. 242. — their's not the catholic church, ii. 144. 

Bernard, Monk of Ctuny — on the abuses of the court of Rome, i. 
l66.— on the ignorance of the ministers of the church, iQ. — St, 
— on church dignities being given to children, 27 -—on the abuses 
of the court of Rome, 166. — ^what he wrote on bartering for 
church dignities, 167. — ^he applies the words of Psalm 73. 5% to 
the clergy, *'they are not in trouble as other men," ibid. 
Bertram — ^in the pth century opposed the doctrine of the real pre- 
sence, i. 242. 

Beza — ^rejected the ordinations of the Church of Rome, ii. 278. 

J9^o^— -St. Augustine accuses the Donatists of it, ii. 108. 

Bishops^ — ought to excel in learning, i. lip.-^tbose who opposed 
Arianism were deposed, ii. 28.— o/* Rome-'-iioi the rule of faith, 
1. 310. 

Bishoprics — ^and other offices purchased with money, i. 28. 

^iMyoia—^t^e ^aod appealed to by the bishops, ii. 158. 

Blesensis Petrus — on the abuses of the court of Rome, i. 166. 

BQhemia — Clement wrote thither to hinder the Reformation, ii.^2. 
— rihore than 200 ministers driven ffom it by King Ferdinand, 

Bqheamnsj called Tahoriies — opposed the doctrine of the real pre- 
sence in the time of the Reformation, i. 942. 
jBo/ogTiO'— Charles the Fifth crowned there bj the Pope in 1529^ ii. 

67. 
wBonaven/W^'-rthe study of him not necessary to Christian knpw- 

ledge, i. 1^51, 
Boniface the Eighth'-^tdaxed it was necessiiy to salvation to bt 

subject to the Bishop of Rome, ii. 3p. 
Book of rates of the apostolic chamber, i. 2p. 
Bourg-Font&ine~^a chimerical assembly forged there, i. 240. 
Brandenburg, Bishop q/^Luther wrote to him to use his authority • 

to hinder the sale of indulgences, i., 179.-^<ontinued the abifses^ 

181. 
Bridget, jS/.— exposes the vices of the bishops, abbots, 5rc. i. l63. 
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Burghers of Zurich^if they were not wise, they were good men, 

i. 251. 
Bxoviuf— -Adrian's letters to be found in it^ ii. 5/. 

C. 

CcsciliamLS'-r-vtihzi St. Augustine said of him> i. 243.-— <:hosen Bi- 
shop of Carthage, ii. 103. — ^his ordination^ ibid. — ^rejected by 
some and upheld by others, ibid. — divisions in the church at Car- 
thage about him and Majorinus, ibid. — ^he is vindicated and con- 
firmed by the judges, 104. 

C^/e^/ittJ— excommunicated for bringing heresy into the church, ii. 
120. 

Cajetan-^hh doctrine, i. 28. — recommended Luther to recant, 183. 
-—objected to what he had written, ibid. — affirmed the Pope to 
be above a council, the Scripture, and all that was in the church, 
184. — Luther wrote a submissive letter to him, ibid — he wrot« 
against Luther to the Duke of Saxony, 186. 

Ca//-*which our fathers had to reform themselves^ i. 2O9. — ^to the 
ministry, ii. 241, 242. 262- 

Calvin — our fathers not reformed merely by his autbonty> 1. 222. — 
his complaints against the vices of his time, 231. — ^his testimony 
of the deplorable state of the church at the time of the Reforma- 
tion, 261.-— the division between him and Luther, 273. — judged 
Luther by the excellent things in him as well as by those which 
were blamable, 289. — his sentiments misrepresented by the au- 
thor of the Prejudices, ii. 144. 146.— <:alls the Reformers evange- 
lists and apostles, 277. 

Co/wwiwiej— propagated against the first Reformers, i. 240. 

CampegiuSf Cardinal — sent by the Pope to the assembly at Augs- 
burg, ii. 69. — ^likewise to the conference at Worms, f7' 

Canon law — the study of it not necessary to Christian knowledge, 
i. 251. 

Capita — his complaints against the vices of his time, i. 231. 

Capreolus — ^the study of him not necessary to Christian knowledge, 
1.251. 

Carolostadt — ^his dispute at Leipsic, i. 19] . — defends himself, 243. 

Carthage, thtconference a/—- offers to own the Donatist bishops, ii. 
107. 
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Catharine of jSi^nna^-what she said of the bishops of her time, u 
160. 163. — takes part with Urban, 284. — died 1380, ii. I67. — 
canonized by hioii i. 284. 

Catharine of Swedeland — died 1381, ii. 1 67 .-—canonized by Urban 
the Sixth, ibid. 

Catholics and Donatists — persecuted each other, i. 261. — ^acknow- 
ledged the necessity of a reformation, ii. 91. 

Celsus — some of his objections seem to be made qie of by the au- 
thor of the Prejudices, i. 252. 

Century 6/A— the three writings caused great trouble in the church, 
ii. 50. 

Centum Graviwiwa— sent by the princes of Germany to the Pope, 
ii. 60. 

Ceremonies of the Romish Church, ii. 241. 

Chalcedon, the Council 0/— made void that ^f .'Ephesus, i. 138. — 
approved three writings which produced great disturbance in the 
church, ii. 50. 

C/kiri/y— 'towards the Church of Rome as much as possible to be 
observed, i. 291. 

Charlemagne-^his gifts to the Church of Rome> i. 25. 

Charles the Ninth — ^his instructions to Cardinal Lorrain for the 
Council of Trent, i. 18. 

Charles the Fifth, Emperor ofGermany^'-^huses his prosperity, iL 83* 

Chief Shepherd-^thia title in Scripture given to none but Jesus 
Christ, i. 98*. 

Ghrist'^his church as it respects its external govemmeat, i. 12.t— 
his church should be always visible, 82. — ^his church may not be 
always viable in the same place, 84. — ^the foundation of the 
church, 85. — his office assumed by the Pope, 204. 

Christian moraUty^'-hovr it was vitiated, i. 37* 

Christian primres^^-animated with a mortal hatred, were ready to 
destroy each other, i. 170. — knowled^e-'^^^oes not consist in scho- 
lastic speculations, 251.— mtnif/ry, ii. 282. 

Christians^'-' their right to assemble when they have not pastors, ii. 
192. — should labour for the preservation of others, 201. — the du- 
ties they owe to their children^ ibid.— -derive their name from 
Christ, 249. 
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CAm/tant/y-v-threatened by the power of the Torks^ i. 1JM>.«- de- 
pendent only upon God, ii. 174. 

Ckrysostomg St. — false pieces mingled with his genuine works, i. 
42. — ^illustriops for zeal> ii. 208. 

Church— 'BO power over the natural lives of men, i. 39.— difference 
between the true and false, 86. — its afflictions and persecutions 
under the Pagan emperors, Sf- — its pure and its coirupled state, 
ibid.— its authority ought not to hinder us fi-om examining the 
points of religion, 126. — is. but an interpreter and servant of €rod, 
130. — ^its authority is but human, ibid.— -its authority far less 
than that of conscience, 203. — will never be completely perfect 
on earth, 204. — its union does not consist in holding error, 211. 
— ^the love we bear to it makes us speak against its corruptions, 
212. — an individual one has a right to reform itsdf, 250. — the 
truth of its doctrines to be decided by Scripture, 307.— -a mixed 
body,ii. 10. — its subsistence not dependent on human means, 23. 
•—does not consist in its walls, but the truth of its tenets, 134. 
— diflference bet^^'cen its obscurity and its extinction, 148. — ^the 
meaning of the word, 194. 207, 208- 212. — ^its imperfection, 210. 
— a society of saints, 214. — before the Reformation, 218. 222. 
— ^its nature, 236. 252. — its duties, 237. — ^its right to call persons 
to the ministry, 240. 

Claude-'-on the validity of his own baptism, ii. 283. 

Clemangis de Nicholas, Archdeacon of Bayeuay^his (^nnion of the 
bishops of his time, i. 15.-— complains of the ignorance of tbt 
church dignitaries of his day, 27. 

Clemens of Alexandria — says there is but one church, ii. 213. 

Clement the fl^/^A^^dedared it ought not to be qiieatioiied bat ht 
had a superiority over the empire, i. 2i66. 

Clement the Seventh — succeeded Adrian, i. 177.^-r4^ained Ms pie- 
deeessor for promising a reformation, ibid.-— treated Urbas with 
the same bitterness he had shewn to him, 284.— persecuted the 
Lutherans, ii. 6l.-*sends Cardinal Campegius as his legate to Nu- 
remberg, ibid. — wrote to the emperor to put the edict of Worms 
In execution, ibid. — his letters to the emperor, 62.— <lied 25th 
September, 1534, 72. 

Clerg%f — armies raised by them, i. 40. 
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1 

Cluniehsis, Pe//tt5-<-on the abuses of the court of Romej i. 166, 

CocUbus — what he says df Luther^ i. I89. 

Coena Domim^i% publication^ ii. 56, 

College of Cardmals'''''WaiQ of them ill-treated by Julius^ i. 172. 

^o//bcv/ors^— appointed to settle the differences in religion, ii. 78. — 
condemn the Donatists, 104. 

Commandments of God^^Htxkt character, i. 129. 

Communion — we ought not to remain united to one that binds us to 
profess fundamental errors, i. 199. 

Conference*»»A)etween the emperor and the Pope, ii. 67. 

Confession of Augsburg, ii. 68. — ^very different from the Church of 
Rome, i. 291.—- on the perpetuity of the church, ii. 146. 

Conrad, Abbot rf 27r5p»r^^-on4he alnises of the court of Rome, i. 
1 66. 

Constance, the Council o/^its condemnation of John Huss and Je- 
rom of Prague, i. 39.--oppo6ed by other councils, 91. — the dif- 
ferent nations proposed some articles to reform the head as well 
as the members, 168. — its treachery and violence, ii. 76. — ^would 
not acknowledge the Pope as its head, 192. — its titles, 255. — 
chose Martin Fifths T/JS. — a synod called by the bishop*8 consent, 
i. 246. 

dmstans^^tinedi cfver to the Arian^ ii. 28.'-'-Hneproaches Liberius 
for defending St. Athaoasius, ibid. 

Constaniine'^the court of Rome pretended tilat he gave the Rimiaii 
empire to the Po|pe, i. 42.->-4be state of tbe church under hiim> 
87. — in his time the bishops ^vided, H^l.^-^belbre iiis death the 
Arians condemned in the Coundl of Nice, ii. 2i8;^^iB confbreilce 
with the bishops, 49. 

Constayitinople, the Council of^^amMitaed im edict whidi esta- 
blished '^ heresy of the Monotbelites, i. 310. 

Consubstantiality of the Son of Godr^i^ quarels that rent the 
church tipdn tiiat subject, i. 281.*-^ fundamental artidb in Chri^ 
tianity, ii. 36. 

ContarenuSf CardimdhH^tA by Iftie Pope to the diet at Ratisbon in 
1541, ii. 78. , . 

Controversy of the i?e/brm^r5— respected things of importance, i. 196. 

Corione/— what he relates in his history concerning indulgences, i. 
260. 
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I 

Cove/ott^Affis— almost inseparable from ambition, i. 13. 

Councils — some raised their authority above the Popes, i. 51.— not 
deemed infallible unless approved by the Pbpes, 6l . — ^their ana- 
themas, 74.— one called containing 200 burghers, 246. — the 
sixth general one condenmed Pope Honorius as a heretic, 309. 
-^they ass^nbled to set up the doctrine of Anus, ii. 28. 

CresconiuS'^^iA confession, ii. 105.— -on the church t>f the Traditon, 

ii. 139, 1^- 
Cruja</e5— -used against the Reformers, i. 40. < 

Ctisanus, Car(firaa/-^is opinion of the bishops of his time, i. 14. • 
Cyril of Alexandrta-^his anathema against Nestorius, i. /^•—coin- 
pared the fall of St. Chrysostom to the Ml of Babylon, 285. 
Cyprian, 5/.— "false pieces mingled with his true worfcs, i. 42.«» 
his writings ought to be examined with the Scripture, ii. 101.— 
declaimed againsf the vices of the church, 125.— consulted with 
the people as well as the clergy in the goremment of hit diurch, 
357, 258. 

D. 

DaiUe, ilf.— his book of apology, i. I99. — ^his answer to M. Ck>ttrby 
and Adam, 285.— censured by the author of the Prejudices for 
stating that Theophilus and Epiphanius had deposed jChiysos- 
tom, ibid. — on the divisions of the Romish divines, 288. 

Z)eaco«5— chosen by the church, ii. 25§. 

Deems — the church persecuted in his time, ii. 209. 

Decretal epistles of the Popes, i. 42. — the study of them not neces* 
saiy to Christian knowledge, 251. 

Denwar^— the priests and other churchmen consent to and assist 
the Reformation there, i. 188. 215. — Clement wrote thither to 
hinder its progress, ii. 62. — ^it nevertheless continues to spread, 64. 

Dialogue of two parishioners, ii. 63. 

Diet of 5pir6— proposed, ii. 6I .—the Pope forbids the holding of it, 
62. 

Dignities of the churchr-sold to the highest bidder, i. 205. 

Dioclesian — his persecutions, ii. 103. 209. 

Discipulus de Tempore — his sermons, i. 44. 

Divine faith, i. 322, 323. 

Doctrine of justification-^m important one, i. 273. 
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Dof/riww— if judged, by the actions of those who teach them, what 
must be thought of those of the Church of Rome, i. 223. — those 
of the Homan Church not always to be judged by the decisions 
of its couQcils, 267. — of Luther misrepresented, ii. 58. 

Z)o^a/«f*— reckons only ^^ grievances, ii. 60. 

Donaiists — and Catholics persecuted eadi other, i. 281. — their se- 
paration a schism, ii. 9. 180. — their quarrel and separation, 102. 
107. 116. 118. — ^from whence they took their name, 103. — ^ac- 
cused by some of being Traditors, ibid. — ^present a petition to the 
Emperor Constantine, 104. — their uncharitableness, 105. — the 
nature of their controversy, 106. — ^their errors, 135. 138.-— on the 
extinction of the church, 148. — :they misrepresent St. Hilary, 150. 
— thought there was not any true church besides their own, 246. 

Dorothy of Prussia, 5/.— died 1399, ii. 1 67 .-—canonized by Boni- 
fsice the Ninth, ibid. 

Dort, Synod 0/^— maintained the doctrine of the final perseverance 

of the saints, i. 296. 
,Driedo — on the extension of the church, ii. 134. — his opinion fa- 
voured *iie Donatists, 135. 

Du P',rro«-— on the authority of the Popes, i. 99. 

Du Prat — held seyeral bishoprics, ii. 63. 

Dts 'andus, William, Bishop of Maude-'On the abuses of the court 
of Rome, i. I66. 

Du Val — affirmed that the Holy Ghost did not assist the Popes by 
an immediate illumination, i. 315. 

E. 

Eastern Churches — ^how they degenerated, i. 50.*-^eir ruin de- 
plored, ii. 31. 

Ecclesiastical Junctions^'^ven to children, i. 26. 

Ecclesiastics — their negligence, i. 311.— they ought especially to en- 
deavour to root out' error, 215. 

Eckius — ^wrote against Luther, i. 181.-— his dispute at Leipsic, 191. 
—composed a refutation, ii. 68. 

Edessa — the orthodox assembled in a field near that city to worship, 
ii. 32. — a church there, 141. 

Edict of Worms — its condemnation of Luther and his followers^ ii. 
57, — ^the priuces of Germany would not obey it, 5g. 

vol/, II. 2 R 
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Edward the Sixth — ^befriends the Reformation in England, ii. 63*.—* 
his death followed by bitter persecutiom under Mary, 87. 

Elector of Saxony — his character, ii. 58. — ^protected Luther, i. I94. 
ii. 57.— obtained letters of safe conduct for the Protestants, B5, 

Eleutherius, Bishop of jRome— wrote letters of conununion to tht 
Montanist Churches, i. S09. 

Emperors — in their own names took upon themsdres to dedde opi- 
nions and condemn heresy, i. 248.—- often deposed by the Popes, 
2(56. 

Emperor Charles the Fifth — ^went into Italy to be crowned by 
the Pope, 1529, ii. 67. — the states of Germany demanded 
a council of him, i. 249. — his answer to the princes when they 
sent him an account of their act of protestation, ii. O^.*— the 
Pope*s opinion and his different on calling & council, 67. — ^tries 
to satisfy the court of Rome, 69.— grants peace to the Rotes- 
tints, 72*-^ispleases the Pope, ibid.-^eclares war against them, 
74. — ^promises them peace for 15 months, 76, — the Pope displeased 
sent a nuncio to him, JJ, — 3. conference assembled by his autho-* 
rity, ibid. — at the solicitation of the Pope puts an end to it, ibid. 
— ^went to the diet at Ratisbon, 1541, 78. — ^presents a book con- 
taining the articles of religion, ibid. — disagrees with the Pope's le- 
gate, jg. — the Pope sends a bull' to him in Spain, ibid.— at war with 
the Turks and French, 80. — gave peace to the Protestants, and 
ordered them to draw up a formulary of a reformation in 1544, 
ibid. — displeases the Pbpe, who threatens him, ibid.-— Francis the 
First makes peace with him, ibid. — ^his dissimulation, 81. — ^his 
persecution of the Archbishop of Cologne, ibid. — ^writes to the 
Elector of Cologne to say he had declared war against the Protes- 
tants, ibid. — sends his army into the field, 82. — the cause of hit 
quarrel with the Pope, ibid.— protestation made by him ^sunst 
the assembly at Bologna, 83. — makes a treaty with Henry the 
Second, 87. — Germany freed from his tyranny, ibid. — ^he is 
obliged to conclude a peace, ibid. — grants religious freedom, 88. 
—divides hb dominions between his son and his brother, and re- 
tires into a monastery, 1556, ibid.— died 20th September, 1558, 
ibid. 

Emperor ilfajriwi/iaw— joined the cardinals, and called a council at 
Pisa, i, 172. — granted a letter of safe conduct to Luther, 183. 
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Emperor Michael — the Pope rebuked him for attending a council 
that was held on account of his deposing the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, i. 248. 

£ngland-^the Refornoation consented to by most of the ciergy, ii. 

188. 
Ephesus, ike Council q/^-r&voured the EuQiduans, i. 50. 

Efnphanius — ^refused to hold communion with St. Chxysostom, i. 
286.-^relate8 that many who were under Arian bishops xe- 
mained firm to the true faith, ii. 6.-— on the bishops becoming 
Arians, 210. 

Mpiscopal ordination, ii. 287* 

Erigenes^^in the 9th century opposed the doctrine ef the real pre- 
sence, i. 242. 

Errors-^m rehgion have a far different character to those in philo- 
sophy, i. 207^*— of the Church of Rome, 291.*-of the Lutheran 
Church difierent to the Roman in quahty and number, 292.;— 
those who ooaintain «rrors should be prayed far, ii. 4. 

Evasion-^of the author of the Prejudices concerning the divisions 
among the Others, 1. 286. 

JSucharisi-'AhG seal presence of Christ in it, ii. 65.— the Roman and 
Lutheran Churches di£fer widely about the eucbarist, i. 293. 

JBugenius the Fo/urth^^las instructions to the Armenian Council, i. 
44.— -opposed the Council of Basil and tried to separate them, or 
at least to. render their designs unprofitable, 169.—- the council de- 
posed him and chose Amedeus, but he remained master, ibid. 

J&melms of FerceUr-^^ykiom between him and Lucifer, i. 26].— 
his account of the conference of Cpnstantine with the bishops, 
H. 4(9. 

Eustathians — ^their excessive zeal, ii. l63. 

£tt/ycAia7u— -would .theb heiesy have been hindered by obedience 
to the^des of the church, i. l40.«-divi8ion about tfaeni, 262. 

Extensvon-^uoi a mark of the true church, ii. 136. Id8^ 139. 141. 

F. 

tktber, John — composed a refutation of the Augsburg Confession, 

ii. 66. 
Faith — the breach of it made lawful, i. 40.— the opinions of the 

Cbtirdi of Rome about it, 272. 

2b2 
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Faithful, the — ^united to their pastors as far as they appear to foe so 
to Jesus Christ, ii. 25.— ^heir dependence on Christ immediate 
and absolute, on their pastors only mediate, ibid. — ^if but a small 
party, have a right to separate from a church if the true faith 
is not there, 142. — ^their dispersion, 202. 

False prophets — ^foretold by Christ, i. 277* 

Famese, Cardinal — ^his hatred to the Protestants, ii. 77'— ^^^ned 
of Francis the Fi^st an -edict against the Lutherans^ itnd. — made 
use of by the Pope to elude a coundl, 80.— -solicited the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth to engage in war, 81. 

Fathers — their writings of use to learned men, but not as a rule of 
faith, i. 313. 

Faustinus — wrote against the Arians, ii. 33. 

Feast o/ Easier— celebrated by the churches of Asia, ii. 49. 

Felix, Pope — the orthodox of the Church of Rome refused commu- 
nion with him, because he communed with the Arians, ii. 12. — 
he renounces Arianism, I90. — ^hb ordination gmerally acknow- 
ledged, though conferred by the Arians, 288. 

Female, a — what she effected by her firmness, ii. 33, 

Ferdinand, Archduke of Austria — ^his decree, ii. 65/--fer8ecate8 the 
Protestants, 87. — Charles the FifUi gives him the em]^, 88. — 
the Pope quarrels with him, 8g. — ^the Protestants propose a coun- 
cil to him, ibid. — grants liberty of conscience, 90. 

Fete Dieu, ii. 85. 

Flanders — ^the Protestants persecuted there, ii. 76« 

Florence, the Council of- — cast men's consdences into perpetual scru- 
ples and uncertainties, i. 44. 

FlorimundofRaymund — ^acknowledged that the qoestoxs committed 
some horrid crimes, i. 180. 

Florentines — subdued by force of arms, ii. 71. 

Fontainhleau — an assembly held there August, \560, imolved, that 
a national council should be caUed, ii. 91. 

Force oj arms — the Pope recommends it to suppress the Protestants, 
ii. 67. 

jPor^<?(f— -epistles of the Blessed Virgin to St. Ignatius, i. 42.— works 
of Dionysius the*Areopagite, ibid.— epistles of St. Martial, &c.&c. 
ibid. 

Formosus — accepted the popedom^ though he bad taken an oath to 
the contrary^ i, 282. 
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Fourth century--''^ schism between the Meletians and £ustathians/ 
ii. 162. 

Fourteenth century — ^all the west divided about two antipopes> i. 
283. 

France— the causes of the commotions that happened there in the 
time of the Reformation, i. 232. — Clement wrote thither to hin- 
der the Reformation, ii. 62. — 'Antonius Pratensis opposed the Re- 
formation there, 63.— Protestants persecuted there, 76. 88»-*- 
Protestants increase there, hberty of conscience granted, 91. 

Francis the First, King of France — his death, ii. 83. — ^the Second — 
determines to call a national council, 91. 

Frankfort — an imperial diet held there 1539, ^^- 76. 

Free couTzciZ— demanded in Germany by the princes, ii. 61.'— also 
by the Protestants, 73»~^ihe Pope and court of Rome oppose 
it, 62. 

French— their zeal for Philip the Fair, i. 24.— bishops and priests, 
many of th^n forwarded the Reformation, 215. 

G. 

Gabriel Biel — ^the study of him not necessary to Christian know- 
ledge, i. 251. 

Galilean Church^yesXoxa of its liberties, i. 26. — maintained that 
the court of Rome was not a rule of &ithy 309. 

George, Patriarch of Alexandria — ^his fury, ii. 30. 

German, Bishop — what he wrote on the bishops of his days, i. 159. 

Germans — ^the Pope and the emperor proclaim war against all those 
who protected or professed Protestantism, ii. 82. 

Germany— <-its statutes on the choice of prelates and beneficed men, 
i. 161. — ^the troubles there about religion occasioned chiefly by 
the sins of the priests and prelates, l64.-- many priests and other 
churchmen aided the Reformation there, 215. ii. 188. — some of 
the princes took up arms to defend themselves, i. 232. — the states 
demanded a national council, 249. — sufiered much fix)m the 
court of Rome, ii. 59.-*the Reformation spread there, 64.— 
threatened by the Turks, 71*-^the emperor appointed a diet to 
be held there, 77,'^£!lled with per8eGUtions783. 

Germany, Emperor 0^— solicited by the Pope to use his authority 
against Luther, IL 56.»-he wrote to several cities that he should 
compel them to return to the aadent religioD^ 81. 
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Gersot^^-^m ilispensdtions^ i. 26. 

Gnostics — would their heresy have been hindered by obedieiioe U 
the guides of the churcb> i. 140. 

Gospel — Christ preached it to the poor^ i. 113.— 4hose who have it 
should be thankful, ii. 3.—- mmu/ry, 2^. 

Governors oftke churchy IL 145. 

Gratian'^Ym decree, ii. 120. 

Gr^ek Church — ^might p-etend to exchttiv<e rights as wdl as the La- 
tin, i. no. 133. — it wiil mmntain that it is the iroe church, and 
not die Latin, 138. 

Greeks — reunited to the Latins fiom human pdicy, i. 282^-— their 
traditions, 3 1 7* — theu: church as ancient afi the Raman, 324. 

Gregory the Sevenih-^is decisions made in a cocndl at Rome 
c^nst the Emperor Henry the Foorth in 1076, i. 24.— *his ren- 
ter containing the countries to which the Pope clamed a right, 
%f<— decided in a council that the court of Rome oooid not err, 
264. — that Popes conld deposit e m peror B > and iia^peoait yMa the 
oath of allegiance to their subjects, 266. 

Gregory Naxianzen — the greatest part of his church separated £rom 
him for communing with the Arians, ii. 12. — ^hia onitioQ inr piaise 
of Athanasius, 30. — ^what he said on the extension tif heresy, 130. 
-^pfUcctcrAiariJtn— blamed the Pope himadf for pobhalniig mdcdgeDoei 
without the least distinction of place or time, i. ddOi^—oQ the 
popedom of Clement, ii. 71* 

H. 

Haguenau-^2L conference assigned there, ii. 77. ^ 
U^red qfthe Heformaiion did not die with Leo, iL «7. 
H^ikMs^-^t^ksy did not call their religions society a dmroh, 1. 117* 

—magnificence of their tttnples, 119.— they ijoartedDfiirifacles, 

ibid. — tfae^r m^ht have (fudged un^vourrtAy cif ObMamty by 

the diyisions of its disciples, 260. 
Henry the Fourth, Emperor of Germany^-ibk gifts to the Church 

of Rome, i. 25. 
Henry i^pAan».f«--6ufier6d death 1522, ii. 76. 
Henry the Eighth of £ngland''-9tnounccd the powc»r ef the P^, 

and persecuted the Protestants, ii. 76. 
H^fy the Second ^ Fr«iuia— diwl ^ cfJuiia^ .I^ii9> iir ^. 
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HeracBus, the Emperor — had established the heresj of the Mono- 
thelites by a public edicts i. 310. 

Heresy — we ought to desire and labour for its extirpation^ i. 137. 

/feim— -the Reformation carried on there by the consent of most of 
the pastors^ ii. 188. 

Hesychius — St. Augustine wrote to him> ii. 115.-» 'treatsof the state 
of the churchy 140. 

Hierarchy, papal, n,2A\, 

High priest, the Jewish^-^z figure of Chnst> the Bishop of Rome 

^ not so> ii. 53. 

Hilary, St, — ^false pieces mingled with his genuine works^ i. 42. — 
his anathema against Liberius^ 7^'^^^^^^ ^^ sa3rs of the church, 
127.— -exhorts men to read the Scriptures, 303. — ^what he wrote 
to his bishops on peace, ii. 5. — his enmity to the Arians, 6.—- a 
distincfion to be made between his writings and the authority of 
Scripture, 102. — his writings misrepresented, 150. 

Hincmar'^-OD. the identity of a priest and bishop, ii. 285. 

Hockstraten, the inquisitor — wrote against Luther, and exhorted the 
Pope to make use of fire and sword to convince hira, i. 181. 

Holy Spiril — is given by God to all the truly faithful, whether lay- 
men or pastors, i. J 44. 

Honorius — on the abuses of the court of Rome, i. 1 66.— -condemned 
as a heretic, 309. 

Hospiniajk—his opinion of Luther, i. 29O. 

Human authority — ^not to be absolutely depended on, ii. 27* • 

Hungary — threatened by the Turks, ii. 71. 

Huss, John — his martyrdom, i. 39. ii. 7^* 

Hussites — ^persecuted, i. 40.— m arms against the Catholics, I70r 

I. 

Ibas, Bishop ofEdessa — ^his writings condemned as heretiod, i; 62. 
— hb writings caused great disturbance in the church, ii. 50. 

Iconoclastes, or aholishers of images — a council held at Constanti- 
nople in fevour of them, i. 50. 

Ignatius, St, — affirms that most of the apostles were married men^ 

i. 230. * 
Ignatius, Patriarch of Constantinople — dq)08ed by the Emperor 

Michael, i. 248. 
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IgnorancC'-'^f the priests, i. l6l .— of the people occasioned by thdr 
carelessness, ibid. 

Imperial diet at Ratishon^^-^caHed by the emperor in 1532, ii. J I, 

Indulgences — Pope Leo sent a bull into Germany confirming theniy 
i. 186. — ^no foundation in the word of Grod or the primitive 
church, 178. 187. — the abuse of them, 259. 

Infallibility of the Church of Rome — they pretend to prove it firom 
Scripture, ii. 41 . 46. 

Infant baptism-^argaed from Scripture, ii. 29O. 

Ir^fidels-^ought not to judge of Christianity by the divisions of its 
professors, i. 281. 

Innocent the Third — on dispensations, i. 26.1 — ordained, if any prince 
did not extirpate heresy firom his territories he should be excom- 
municated ; and if he did not comply, his subjects should be ab- 
solved from their duty, 266. 

Innocent the Eighth — ^being dead, one of the bishops made a long 
speech to the cardinals to persuade them to make a good election, 
i. 170. 

Innovators — the term improperly used, ii. 203. 205. 

Inquisition — informed against St. Teresia, i. 240. — rigorously ob-. 
served in the Low Countries, ii. 87. — Paul the Fourth in all places 
tried to make its rigours to rule, 88. — ^he said it was the only pd- 
lar of the see of Rome, 90. — the people burnt the prison, ibid. — 
its cruelties in Spain, 91. — its prisons filled and many suffered 
de^h under the pontificate of Clement the Eighth, 63. 

Inquisitors, the — removed for their compassion, ii. 64. 

Interim — published by Charles the Fifth, £mperor of Germany, ii. 
83. — the violence used to make the Protestants receive it, ibid.— 
is abolished, 87* 

Jrenceus, St.-^^n mysteries, i. 316.-— on the Church of Rome, 329. 
—opposed the excommunication of the Churches of Asia, u. 49. 

Isadore Mercator — the Decretal Epistles collected under his name, 
i. 42. 

Italians — ^might have been bought to the Protestant religion, ii. 68. 

Italian prelates — the council filled ^ith them, ii. 92. 

Italy — the emperor sent there to urge the Pope to call a council, ii. 
71. — ^the interest it had to maintain the ecclesiastical government 
over tlie nations, 93. 
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J. 

Jacohus de Voragineh^his sermons^ i. 44. 

Jeremy — his lamentation over the desolations of the church, i. 17O. 

Jerom, St. — ^false pieces mingled with his true works, i. 42. — on the 
changing of the maxims and opinions of provinces, 169. — admired 
for his eminent qualities, 235. — his animosity to St. Chrysostom, 
285. — on the identity of a priest and bishop, ii. 285. 

Jerom of Prague — his death, i. 29. ii. 76. 

Jerome, Meander — the Pope's nuncio, sent into Germany, to con-, 
demn Luther, i. 194. — he obliged the Emperor Charles and the 
princes assembled at Worms to cite Luther before them, ibid. 

Jerome, Bishop of Ascoli — was appointed. by the Pope one of Lu- 
ther's judges,.!. 182. 

Jesuits — a treatise against their moral divinit){, i. 37. — the maxims 
they taught and established, ibid.^-on disobedience to divine in- 
spiration, 38.— on fornication, ibid. 

Jesus CArii/— did 4iot transplant his church from Jerusalem to 
Rome, ii. 50. — ^the only Head of the church, 52. 

Jews — say they are the true church, i. 138. 

Jewish Church — ^the difference between that and the Christian, i. 
108. 

Joachim, Allot — ^what he says of the church rulers, i. l63.— on the 
abuses of the court of Rome, 166. 

John, Bishop of Salislury-^ovi the abuses of the court of Rome, i. 
166. 

John le Fevre — sent as a deputy to the senate of Zurich, i. 247. 

John Galeacius, Viscount of Milan — ^indulgwces given to him for 
all his states, i. 260. 

John the Ninth — ^assembled a council at Ravenna, and condemned 
all that Stephen, his predecessor, and his council had done, i. 282. 

Judge — ^to do so rightly we ought to look at the good in men as 
well as the evil, i. 289. 

Julian — ^the author of the Prejudices seems to have taken some of 
his objections from him, i. 252. 

Julius the <Seco»(/— chosen Pope, the oath he took, perjured hini- 
self, i. 172, 173. — his hatred to a reformation, 174. — ^forbad all 

prelates going to the council at Pisa, called a council at Rome and 
vol.. II. 2 s 
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created new cardinals; made a league with Spain against Francfr 
assaulted Ferrara which was held by the French^ and fiUed Italy 
with war^ ibid. — ordained that those who a^ipealed fironi tbePope 
to a cotmcit shdold be podished as heretici » 266, 

Julius the T/»rc^— -succeeds Pacd> tties to make peac6 with the £mw 
pieror Charies the Fifth/ ii. 84.— niied 23d of Maiicb# 1555, 38. -« 

Jusiificatiotp-^^he dtfl^ence between the Proteskantsflod Paints re- 
specting it> i. 268. — through the merits of Christy ^/l. 

Justin Martyr — false pieces mingled with his true works; i. 42. 

/i/5/mfa7i-— condemns some writings that Mad been approved of by 
the Council of Chafcedon^ ii. 169. 

K. 

Kings of Castile and Z^n— the land newly diabomed in the fti- 

dies given to them by the Pope^ i. 266: 
Kikg of 5paf»— com^ns of uttjust prdC^edhi^ in ^ colHiicil, 

ii. 93. 
iTin^^— distinction made in Scripture betwten fhenaf and' iM^tors^ I 

99.— often deposed by the Popes, 266. 
Knowledge, CAm/ian— taken from the Scrijpture, i. 251. 

L. 

La Rivtere^-h\s call to tlie ministry in 1555, ii. 37^* 

Latin Churck^-^lzims infallibility, i. 56. — palsatgeg df Scriptm^ 
produced in favour of it, 73.— the people ooj^ tb iaVe op- 
posed its corruptions at first, 108. — applies to itself exdusireiy 
the privileges that bdong to the uniyersai dnir^> llO.'-^ini" 
poses an obligation upon every orie to Mdie by ifts HbaS^oiif^ 
130. — the external marks which it says g^ it jt> diach itu- 
thority, 131. — may be dbeeiyed in the jui%nnBt it fatAs 6i tfie 
tenets of retigtoh, 146.-^^'was in a de^brabie stotd at the d^ 
of our fathers in regard to its prelates, 158. I?!.— -the^Cotmdl «f 
Basil produced new disorders and a new achismy iGgi^^oxk Wi- 
thers were persuaded that it had wfthin it many corrujp^&as aUd 
abuses, 195. — the disorder of its gpVernmedt, 308.«^it8 doty t» 
ref<fl:m itself, 176. 

Latin Bishops — infected with Arianism, i. 126. 

Lfl//n5— their traditions, i. 31/. 
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Lt Bkmc^^n justification^ i. 268. 

Leipsic — a .public disputation held there^ i< 19I. 

Leo the 7«£/jfe— not 37 when iie was chosexi Pope, i. 175.— confirms 
tjhe ^uses^ ibid. — commanded all dukes« &c. to seize Lulber un- 
der pain of exconununication, 182. — sent a bull into Grcroiany 
confirming Jus indulgences^ 160. — after the death of >he JBmperor 
MaximtUan sent rQiarles Miltitz in the quality of his nunck) into 
Germany^ 190. — Luther wxote to him tliat the questors had dis- 
honoured his oharch and liis s^, .1^1. — lexcommunicates Lutl^er^ 
apd condemns forty articles of ^ dpc^ine, ibid.— *be forbids all 
bishops, .kipgs^ en^perors, &c. to I^old or favour those articles un- 
der thepenalty of excommunication ; complaUis.Qf L^ther th^t he 
would sot oome to Rome, 192. — rwrote to the Elector of Saxony 
not to gif^ protection, 194. — what he s^id in the Cpundl of La- 
lecan, 263. 06^ » — condemned Luther for appeatingiirQm him to 
a council, S^.— ralap for writing against the church ,npt rbaving 
power to .makel^ws about gopd works apd, planners^ 272.-:— his 

death, 13{»1,S. 57. 

LfMfis, Prince Palatine of the Rhine — .a peace naade by hi^ media- 
tion, ii..72* 

Liherlns — his lapses, i. 310. — banished, and npt restored till after 
bctliad subscribed to Arianisoi, ii. 23.— rrenoun£;e;s Anai^ism, 190. 

JJJber.ty qf conscience— ^;ranted in Fxax^e, ii. 91. 

^um^i B^hop qf Concii9;4:iar—h^'Qrsit\qn to, ^e cardinals, i. 170. 

Jt^W*<K"^frTthe,*twJy of,bis ^jy<H^ iiotj^poe^i^,. to .Christie ^now- 

Jedge* i. a^i. 
Ji4>nrai^i.4^fir4im'ih-M&ox^n.l^fQjr^^ Counpil of Gfifent, i. 17. 
J^is.tke Tw^hy \f^rkg <^ \^r(»^^'i9Pd9^ B4>pe JuU^s the Se- 

9^pd,;i' J^^- 
iiUcifer,j^it^,qfXJqglif^rirr^dm^^ 

sebiuS'-rwere divided, 281. 
)£^tfff^^rian5-rTtheir. reparation a schism, ii. 9.— rthe cause of their di • 

.vision, 180. 
LutheT'^yid^ pi;o^9SSQr of divinity ln.|J>e university of Wittenberg, i. 
1*^8. — ^the cpiiiplaiatshe |i)i^ against the preachers of indul- 
gences and the questors, ibid.^— wrote"^to Pope Leo how his ques- 
tors abused his authority, 1 79. — ^his most rigid censurers could not 
4od^^lK'^l^v>|^l9nifib)e iniiisjpQo4vict; in mialuiig coii;|pl;iim^ lu 

2s:^ 
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Menot — )xi& sermons^ i. 44. 

Milan, the Council ofi-'ibe state of the church at diat time> t. 126. 

Milchiades^^mth others appointed by the emperor as judges to set- 
tle the difierences about Donatus^ ii. 104.— ofiers to hold com- 
munion with bishops that Ma)orinu8 had 4>rdained^ 10/. 

MiUitz — presented a golden rose to the £kctor of Saxoojas a pre^ 
sent from the Pope^ with letters requesting him to give up Lu- 
ther; had a private conference with Luther to reconcile him te 
the Pope i he blamed the conduct o£ the sellers of indulgences^ i. 
180. 1 go.— his negociation disapproved of bj his party^ igi. 

ilfiiitf/£r»— their various titles^ ii. 233. — not necessary so much to 
the existence as to the prosperity of the churchy 234. — their suc- 
cess dependent on Jesus Christy 235.— *their call to be made by 
the church, 242. 24^. 264. 

jlfinis/ry— appointed of .God in his church; the call to it, i. g6. — 
not to 'be abolished by any creature, though ministen.may be si- 
lenced if they are corrupt, ii. 22. — not common to every man, 
228.— of the'DoDBtist&aDd Lactfenans, 230. — disttnctionbetween 
its essence and its «tate, ibid. 26q. — and ministers, 231, 232.*— 
dependence upon the church, 233. 

Miracles — those wrought by Christ and his apostles, 120. — God 
warned his >people against pretended ones, 122w— to be judged 
by the doctrine they accompany, ibid. 

ModeraHour'-off Zuinglius and Calvin, in respect of Luther, not more 
strange than 9ome of the Popes to their opponents, i. ^33. 

Monks — accused of ^M^g deeds, i. 41.— found &utt with bf &e 
author of the Prejudices, 224.*— the abuses which were foand 
atnoxigst them, Mg. 

IMmo^fte/i/fff— a division about them, i. d82. 

Mons — the author of that tnin^tion of the New l^staaaent •says, 
not only the learned but the ignorant may find instruction in it^ 

Monlanisis — would their heresy have been hindered by obe^^ce 

to the guides of the church, i. 140. 
Monianus'^xs prophecies, i. 303. — ^Bleutheiius received themi 

8O9. 
illzA9<roi;i/&.$— ^boasted of worldly 'proiperity,i. 133. 
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N. 

National Council — Pope dislikes it> ii. 9I. 

National Synodr--he\d at Gap l603, ii. 278.— of Roche! held 1607> 

279* 

JVoMirr^-^pproves of enticing a man to commit a lesser sin to 
avoid a greater, i. 38. 

Nasdanzert-^z chnrch there, ii. 141. 

NesioHrians — boast aatiquitj, &c. as well as the Latins, i. 133. — 
woold their heresy have been hindered by obedience to the guides 
of the church, 140. — their traditions, 31/. 

NestoTvus — a division about his heresy, i. 282. 

Nice, the Council of—^m the side of the Reformers, i. 127.— its er- 
rors repaired by that of Chalcedon, 138.— the bishc^ presented 
the emperor with accusations against each other, 261. — its creed 
rejected, ii. 2^.-— the bishops of the Churchiss of A^ adttitt^ 
there, 49. 

Nicenefkihers^^Tioi thetr abthonCy, but the cause of truth, road^ 
the seperatibn from the Arian, ii. 35. 

Novatians — -their separation a schism, ii. 9.-*— theorthodpx ass^mUed 
with them to worsh^, 32. — the cause of their division, 180. 

Nuncio— sent into Germany by Adrian to acknowledge the disorders^ 
of the court of Rome, and at the same time to hinder the Rdbr- 
mation, ii. 57. 

Nuremberg — the Protestants met there, ii. 67. 

Naremderg, the Diet qf^^-^hb memoirs that Adrian gave his nuncio^ 
i. 1 64. — the princes of Germany were assembled afresh -, Gkment 
sent his legate to )pro[tose» a reformation in reinject to the inftriot 
clergy, 177. — ^the instruction given to the nuncio, 308. 

NwremUferg, the Assembly «jf— a tJUncio sent to lt> H. 57.*— Adria<» 
wishes it to imitate the coiMluct of the Council Of Gotostance'to- 
wards Jerom of Prague and John Huss, 5B, 

G. 

OiKiJi— whidi t!^ eccl6«U»tk» took to <ibey tiie cowt Cf( Rbit2^> I. 

311. 

Occham-^tht study of him rfot tiecessarjrto Christian kiio'^te0ge> i. 
2.5 K . . 
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Optatus — strongly disputed with the Donatists^ ii. 55 » 

Ordination — to ^3e received by the hands of the pastors^ ii. 273.— 
by Arian bishops not null, 288. 

Origen — ^false [neces mingled with his genuine worics^ i. 42. 

Orthodox of the Jirst fl^fr— did not break the unity of the church by 
iiefusing to hold communion with the heterodox of tbeir times, ii. 
13. — some separated themselves from the Arians^ 27. — many 
only groaned under the tyranny of the Arians, 33. — ^bishops sepa- 
rated themselves and churches from Pope Vigilius, 50.— obliged 
to meet in the fields^ 185. — ^banished or forced to fly into the de- 
serts, 210. 

P. 

Pagans — ^will say they are the mother communion, i. 138. 

Pamelius — what he said of the Scripture, i. 299. 

Papal authority — ^though human, assumes the character of that 
which is divine, i. 23. 

Papias — made a collection of fables and new doctrines, i. 316. 

Pardon of sins — sold under the pretence of building the church of 
St. Peter, i. 178. — by penance, 186. — purchased, 259. 

Parents — imprisoned their children in cloisters, i. 1 65 .—their re- 
sponsibility, ii. 11. 

Paris, Matthew-'On the abuses of the court of Rome, i. 166. 

Parmenian-^St Augustine wrote against him, ii. II7. 

Paschal — ^provincial letters ascribed to him, i. 37. 

Paschasius — ^propagated the doctrine of the real presence in the gth 
century, i. 242. 

PojxtfM— peace concluded there 31st July, 1552, ii. 87.— confirmed 
at Augsburg 1555, 88. 

i\u/orf— obedience to them, i. 69. — their election and ordination, 
96. — respect due to good and lawfiil ones,, but not to the igno- 
rant and impure, ibid. — the care of our souls not to depend en- 
tirely on them, 105. — the duties between them and their people 
reciprocal, 141. ii. 20. — we must not follow diem into error, i. 
143. ii. 21. 24. — if some of them who favoured the Reformation 
did unworthy actions, that ought not to huit the cause, i. 223. — 
we must not place any dependence upon tliem, which would hin- 
der our entire dependence upon Jesus CbxUu ii* 26.«-chosen by 
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the people^ 188, I89. — a great number not necessary to the be- 
ing of the church, 19O. — ^necessary to its prosperity, 196, 197, 

Patrimony f^f Sl Peter — ^wasted, i. 170. 

Paul, St. — sets the Christian Church in opposition to the earthly 
Jerusalem, ii. 51. 

Paul the Third — persecuted the Protestants, ii, 72. 84. — ^he let his 
nuncio call a council, ibid. — demanded an answer from the Protes- 
tants, ibid. — ^made two of his sons cardinals who were but youths^ 
74. — died at Rome 1549 3 his memory wounded by divers writ- 
ings, 84. 

Paul the Fourth — chosen, ii. 88.— endeavours to avoid the council^ 
ibid. — his persecutions ; quarrels with Ferdinand, 89. — died Au- 
gust 1559 5 his last words, 9O.— his memory disliked, ibid. 

Paulinus — ^a division about his having the bishopric of Antioch, i. 
284. 

Peccius, Cardinal-— ins advice to the Pope, i. 180. 

Pelagius — ^his heresy, ii, 120. — excommunicated for it, ibid. 

Penal tvorks, i. 270. 

People, the — have a right to separate when the pastors teach false 
doctrines, ii. 34. — took part in the government of the primitive 
church, 257. 259. 

Pepin — his gifts to the Church of Rome, i. 25. 

Perron Du, Cardinal — his treatise on the eucharist, i. 36.— on pas- 
tors, ii. I89. 

Persecutions — ^by the Arians, IL 133. 150. 

Periouj— difficult to form a judgment of them, i. 276. 

Peter, St. — Christ's prayer for him, i. 85. — are the Bishops of Rome 
his true successors, ii. 42. — ^he did not receive any peculiar dig- 
nities above the other apostles, 43. — ^his character, 249. 

Peter of Luxemherg — cardinal to Clement the Seventh, i. 284.— 

died 1382; canonized, ii. 1 67* 
Petrarch, Francis, Archdeacon of Parma— on the abusjes of the 

courtof Rome, i. 166^ 
Phcehadius — ^what he says of the catholics, i. 126. — on heresy, ii. 29. ' 
Philip the iViir— excommunicated by Boniface the Eighth, and his ' 

crown given to the Emperor Albert, i. 24. 
Philosophers, heathen, — ^held opinions of religion different from the 

people, yet united with them in worship, ii. 122. 

VOL. II. 2 T 
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I 

PAo/itw— his 8chisni> i. 52^ 

Pighius— what he said of the Scripture, i. 299. 

Pisa, the Council q/'— determined not to dissolve itself till the church 
should be reformed, i. 173. 

Pius the Secondr^his reproof of Roderic Borgia, i. 171. — ordained 
that those who appealed from the Pope to a council should be pu- 
nished as heretics, 266. 

Pius the Third — chosen; died s9on after, i. 177- 

Pius the Fourth— chosen ; his persecutions, ii. 90. 

Plativa — his reflections on the death of Bonifece, i. 24. 

Poissy, the Conference o/^— held under the reign of Charles the Ninth, 
i. 249. 

Poland — Clement sent thither to hinder the Reformation, ii. 62, 

Pole, Cardinal — sent to England by the Pope, ii. 87. 

Poly carp — the Asiatics regarded his authority, ii. l62. 

Popes — their pride in the homage they required, i. 1 9. —divinity 
ascribed to them, 20. — the titles they arrogated to themsdves, 21. 
— the universal dominion they claimed, temporal and spiritual, 22. 
24, 25. 266. — the dispensation they gave to some who married 
also for violation of vows, 26. — the underhand practices in their 
elections, 29. — persecuted the Reformers, 40. — ^their authority 
raised above that of the councils, 5 1 . — prohibited appeal to them, 
233. — ^their scandalous lives in the 10th and 11th century; how 
they filled the west with war, 166. — ^the Council of Basil wanted 
to change their sovereign authority, 169. — defended the errors of 
the Church of Rome, 195. ii. 55. — -above a council, ibid. 265, 
—pretended to have power to draw souls out of purgatory, 267. 
— contradictory decisions of divers of them, 310. — ^not necessary 
to the Christian Church, ii. 177' 189.— created by the college of 
Cardinals, 265. 
Porphyry — the author of the Prejudices seems to have taken some 

of his objections fix)m him, 1. 252. 
Possevin^^affirms that the subsistence of the church does not de- 
pend on her infallibility, i. 78. ' 
Pragmatic sanction-^its abolition through the influence of Du Prat, 

ii. 64. 
Preachers — their practice should correspond with their doctrine, i. 
222. 
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Preaching — ^how it was comipted, i. 4i. 

Precepts of God — their equity, i. 129. 

Prelates — our fathers not bound implicitly to believe all they said, 
1. 95. — made by underhand canvassing, l6l. — ^would not ob- 
serve the rules of the monasteries to which they were apppinted, 
162. — the cause of the troubles in Germany, l64. — observed 
great care in external ceremonies and little devotion in the wor- 
ship of God, 165. — the Reformers complained of their ignorance 
and neghgence to the court of Rome, 261. — their unjust pro- 
ceedings af the council, ii. 93. 96. 

Priests — their olffice purchased, i. 28. — on their marrying, 226. 228. 
— ^by paying a sum of money allowed to keep concubines, 228. 
— asserted by some that it was a less sin for them to commit for- 
nication than to marry, 329. — conferred ordination as well as bi- 
shops, ii. 285, 286. 

Primitive church, ii. I93. 

Princes — when they assemble a synod to condemn heresy, should 
be carefid not to alter any thing but what is erroneous, i. 250. — 
assembled at Nuremberg ; their answer to Adrian, ii. 58. — dis- 

. please the Pope, 60. — they would not obey Clement the Se- 
venth, but demanded a free council in Germany, 61. — ^who made 
the act of Protestation, 06, — they solicited the emperor to call a 
council, 7i« 

PriscUla — ^her prophecies, i. 3O9. 

Private masses — an abuse, i. 235. 

Promises of Christ — inviolable, ii, J 55. 

Protestant religion — ^the advantage it has above the Roman> L 152. 

Protestants — ^firom whence the name took its rise, ii. 66. — ^presented 
their Confession of Faith at Augsburg, 67.— could not obtain peace, 
69. — persecuted in Germany, ibid. — ^what their wishes were in 
calling a council, 73. — the answer they gave concerning calling of 
a council at Mantua, 74. — ^persecuted by the Imperial Chamber, 
76, — took up arms in their own defence, 82. — ^were unsuccessful,, 
ibid. — ^would not submit to the council but upon their own terms, 
84. 89. — their complaints and demands, 86. — much increased in 
France, 9 1.— their assemblies lawful, 184. — have Scripture on 
tlittir fide, 203.— the doctrines rejected by them, 204.— *theit 

2x2 
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church not a new but reformed one, 206.— their ministry just and 
lawful, 227. 238. — their separation lawful, 263. 

Protestation, the act of, ii. 65, 66. 

Prussia — ^the Reformation spread there, ii. 64. 

Public worship — how it was altered, i. 43. 

Pulpit — rendered odious, i.44. — prostituted to jests and tales, 205. 

Purgatory — the return of souls out of it. i. 44. — but an imaginary 
fire, 151. — on what they ground that doctrine, 27O. 



R. 

Bahanus — in the 9th century opposed the doctrine of the real pre- 
sence, i. 242. 

Ratisbon — a meeting of Roman Catholic princes held there, ii. 62.' 
— a diet held there in 1541, 78. — the good obtained^by the diet, 

79' 81. 

Raynaldus^'^his opinion of the cardinals, i. 171. — his works con- 
tain Adrian's letters against Luther, ii. 57. — ^reckons only 77 
grievances, 60. — on the opposition of the Pope and court of 
Rome to a free council, 62. 

U^rmer^— exconununicated by the Pope, i. 215. — that did not 
lessen their right and call, 2 16. — ^their great gifts and heroical spi- 
rit, ^18. ii. 276. — reformed themselves from conscientious mo- 
tives, i. 220. — ^were not free from faults, 259. — ^preached nothing 
new, 275. ii. 229. — what they said to be judged of by the word 
of Gkxi, 276. — did not pretend to any new revelation, 315.— 
learned prelates among them, some of whom suffered death, ii. 
34. — ^had just cause for separation from Rome, 96. 98. — many 
of them high in office, 188.— their call to the ministry, 271. 
287. 

Reformation — ^those who only spoke of one were condemned, i. 107. 
•—the circumstances of it, 213. — not to be judged of by those 
who preached it, 221. — some who embraced it abused it, 231.— 
of the church not the work of a day, 245.— just and necessary, 
ii. 4. — ^when lawful, 34. — its reception in England disturbed the 
court of Rome, 83. — suffered much under Paul the Third, 84.— 
increased by persecution, 88. — embraced by many countries, 9I . 
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— ^the Calholics acknowledged the necessity of it, 92.— conform- 
able to the word of God, 175. — it re-established the church in its 
lawful state, 207. 

Refutation— comj^osed by Eckius and Faber, opposed to the Con- 
fession of Augsburg, ii. 68. 

Reholoam — in his reign the people followed the priests in false wor- 
ship, i. 106. 

Relics — the abuse of them, i. 42. — and images — the vain devotion 
paid to them, i. 259. 

Religion — the number of ceremonies with which it was shrouded, 
i. 31. — ^the pomp with which it was clothed, 33. — of Rome — op- 
posed to many passages of Scripture, 34. 

Religious assemblies — their right follows that of societies, ii. 72. — 
raising of them belongs to the truly faithful, 186. 

Rheticius—one of the judges appointed by the emperor to settle the 
differences in Africa, ii. 104. 

Ricklieu, Cardinal—on the infeHibility of the Church of Rome, i. 
79' — on the Protestants' belief of the perpetuity of the church, ii. 
146. 

Rome, Church of- — ^form of it before the Reformation, i. 12. — ^sign 
of its corruption, 13. — the immorality of its divinity, 36. — has ne* 
ver produced those good effects which the Protestant does, 153.-— 
our controversy with it arises from the neglect of the Scripture^ 
154.— -the crimes committed in it, 164. — ^the absolute obedience 
it requires in matters of faith and worship, 202.-— the Reformers 
could not hope for any assistance from it, 2 16. — should produce 
some proof that its doctrines are true, 253.— M^anonized the corrup- 
tions of the Greek and Hebrew text, 262.— holds it as a matter of 
faith that the Pope cannot be .deceived, 263 .-stakes the word 'jus- 
tification* in a different sense to the Protestants, 268. — ^believes that 
men can pardon sins as well as God, 269.— on punishment of sin, 
270.— on the merit of good works, 271.— on felling away from 
grace, ibid.— canonized those who lived in two contrary obedi- 
ences, '284. — a great difference between that and the Lutheran, 
292. — ^not apostolical, 318. — Pliable to err, 325.— cut off whole 
nations from its communion, ii. 13. — its accusation against those 
who separate from it, 18.— ^would not allow us to separate, 
let the cause be what it may, 39.— did God make it the mis- 
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tress of all other churches^ 46, 48. — ^usurped rights which did not 
belbng to it, 54. — our duty to pray for it, ibid- — its opinion con- 
cerning a true church, 99.— divided into different communities, 
109.— clainos authority to bestow or take away Christian fights at 
its own pleasure, 174. — its errors, 253. — demanded miracles to 
prove the call of the Reformersj 282. 

Borne, court of — the use which it made of its decretals in establish- 
ing its authority, i. 42. — its excess, l63. — ^the council wished to 
reform it, 169. — ^loudly declared against a reformation, I96. — 
maintained that the Church of Rome could not err, ibid. — ^tried to 
gain the council on its sid^, ii. 92. — ^what induced it to prosecute 
the Protestants, 175. — ^not necessary to the subsistence of tho 
church, 177* 

Roman see — its claims, i. 25. 

Roman traditions — mostly new, i. 313. 

Romish Church — its abuse of the Scripture, i. 91. — nas no higher 
testimony given to it in Scripture than other churches, ii. 41. 

Rule offaith-^ueitheT the Pope nor the church, i. 310. 

Sacrament of orders, ii. 240. 

Sacraments — the manner in which they were altered, i. 43. 
Samson — sent to Zurich by the Pope to distribute his pardons, i. 246. 
Savoy, the Duke o/^persecutes the Protestants in his dominions, 
ii. 76. 88. 90. — ^his war against them did not generally succeed, 

91. 

Saxony — ^the Reformation spread there, ii. 64. — ^the Reformation 

was carried on there by consent of most of the pastors, 188. 
Saxony, the Elector 0/— sent his deputies to the Council of Trent, 

11. 85. 
Schism, ii. 161, l62. 168. 183. — under the Emperor Justinian, l63. 

in the Latin Church from antipopes, 1 66. — some who died in it 

canonized by the Church of Rome, 167. 
Scotland — the Protestants persecuted there, ii. 76. — the Reforma- 
tion carried on there by the consent of most of the pastors, 1 88. 
Scotus — on the lawfulness of enticing a man to commit a lesser sin 

to avoid a greater, i. 38.— the study qf him not necessary to Chris* 

tian knowledge, 251. 
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Scriptures, the — those who studied and taught them derided, i. 15. 
the Popes apply to themselves those passages which belong to God 
only, 22. — ^the manner in which they were altered, 43. — ^put 
into the hands of the faithful with an obligation to read them^ 
102. 304. — to build our faith upon them, 103.— their praise of 
the Bereans, 104. — the only rule of faith, 252. 334. 341. 344. 
ii. 102. — ^their view of justification, 268, 269. 272.— objections 
to their being a rule of faith, 297. 299.— contrary opinions con- 
cerning them, 300. 302. — given by Christ to the whole church, 
304, 305, 306. — ^men will be judged by them, 314.— objections 
to the universal reading of them, 321 . — suited to the understand- 
ings of all men, 333. — ^sufficient for salvation, 307- 309- — ^forbid 
our associating with heretics, ii. 34. — ^represent Jesus Christ as 
the Head of the church, 52.— allow no universal bishop on earth, 
53. — account of a church, 215. 217> 218. — on the right of the 
people to choose their pastors, 240. — terms bishop, priest, and 
minister,, allude to the same office, 285. — neither enjoin emer- 
sion nor forbid aspersion, 29O. 

Secundus — and 70 other bishops, made void the election of Caecili- 
anus, ii. 103. 

Seleucia, the Council o/^— favoured the Arians, i. 50. ii. 210. — its 
impieties, 30. 

Separation — two kinds, negative and positive, i. 199. ii. 199. — dif- 
ference between a lawful and an unlawful one, 5.— when lawful, 
7. 182, 1 83. — ^firom our ordinary pastors is right when they teach 
false doctrine, 34.— of our fathers, 36, 38. — ^from the Church of 
Rome lawful, 126. 

Sergius, Popc^^annulled the acts of the Council of Ravenna, i. 282. 

Sergius, the Patriarch of Constantinople^^the sixth general council 
condemned him as a heretic, i. 309. 

Servetus^r-refatdd by Calvin, ii. 148. 

Sigismund, the Emperor — granted a safe conduct to John Huss and 
Jerom of Prague, i. 39. — ^his authority disregarded at the Council 
of Constance, ii. 76. 

Sin — those who commit it and those who connive at it are blam- 
able, ii. 33. 

Siricim, Pope — some affirm celibacy began among the priests in his 
time, i. 229. 
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Sirmium, ike Council o/— favoured the Arians^ i. 50.— the state of 
thQ church at that time, 126. 

Smalcald — the Protestants met there^ iL 67* — asoembled again to 
make a leagoe for their own defence, 69. 

Socrates — affirms^ that when the Arians possessed the temples, the 
orthodox met in the fields, ii. 6, — relates the cmelty of the 
Arians, 32. — on the feast c^ Easter, 49. 

S^fyman^-opposed the emperor, ii. 72. 

Sorhonne, /Ae— censured the book of GuimeniiiS, i. 38. 

Soxomen — ^relates, that the £mperor Valens punished the governor 
of Edessa for suflfering the orthodox to meet in the fields for wor- 
ship, 32. 

SpWe — ^an assembly held there April 1529; when the act of Pro- 
testation was made there, ii. 64. 66.— ^rejected the assembi/ of 
the city of Strasburg, 64.— peace given to the Protestants by the 
emperor, 80. 

Spirit of God — ^its operations, i. 120. 

Stephen, Bishop of Rome — his quarrel with St Cyprian, i. 285. 

Stephen the Seventh — ^his successor caused him to be condemned in 
open council and his body to be taken up, i. 282. 

Strasburg, the divines q/^presented their confession at Trent, ii. 86. 
* Swedeland — ^many priests and other churchmen aided the Reforma- 
tion there, i. 215. — Clement wrote thither to hinder the Refor- 
mation, ii. 63. — the Reformation spread there, 64. — ^it was car- 
ried on by the consent of most of the pastors, 188. 

Switxers, /Ae— did not embrace a new faith, but renounced the er- • 
rors that had been introduced, i. 252. 

Switzerland — Clement wrote thither to hinder the Reformation, ii. 
62. — nevertheless it spread there, 64. — it was carried on by con- 
sent of most of the pastors, 1 88. 

Sylvester Prierias — on enticing a man to commit a lesser sin to avoid 
a greater, i. 38. — ^wrote against Luther, 181. 233'.— appointed bj 
the Pope one of Luther's judges, 182. 

Synod at Paris — the articles of it, ii. 63. 

Synod of Rome, ii. 10? .• 

Syrians — a strange altar like theirs made by the children oi Israel, 
i. 106. 
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Talaia, JbAn—- defended by Faelix the Thirds ii. l63. 

Teresia, St. — ^falsely accused^ ii. .240. 

TertulHan-'OXX the ceremonies 6f the Romish Churchy V, 31. — qn 
its pomp, 33.-~tumed Montanist^ 309. ' 

7V/aj^/— reproved for bringing dishonour on the holy see, i. 180. 

Theodore, Bishop of Mopsuesta — ^his writings condemned as here* 
tical> i. 62.— caused a great disturbance in the church, ii. 50. 

Theodaret, Bishop of Cyrus — ^his writings condemned as heretical, i. 
62.*— mentions that when the Arians possessed the temples, the or- 
thodox met in the fields, ii. 6.— his writings made a great dist|arb- 
ance in the church, ^O.-^-on the temper of the fathers, 100. 

Theophilus^^-condemned and deposed St. Chrysostom, i. 286. 

Theses, Me— which Luther sent to the bishops, i. 179, 

Thomassin, P, Z^uis^— acknowledged Honorius was condemned h^ 
the coimcil for a heretic, i. 309. 

Tostatus, Bishop ofAvila-^n the rights of the church, ii. 254. 

Tours, Council 0/ — its anathemas, i. 75. 

Traditions, i. 316, 317.327. — made equal in authority to the Scrips 
ture by the Council of Trent, 313.^ — make no part of the rule of 
faith, 332. 

Traditors — what is meant by the term, ii. 103, — Milchiades accused 
of being one, 104. — the Dona.tists persuaded persoris not to com- 
mune with them, 125. 

Transubstantiation — but a human invention, i. 151. 

Trent, Council o/^— its canons are generally expressed in ambiguous 
terms, i. 80. — decides in favour of the worship of images, 81»r— 
declares the Church of Rome the mistress of all others, 265.-— 
obliges those who admit its authority to receive unwritten tradi- 
tions, 267. — on pardon of sins, 269. — badly managed, 312. — the 
Pope sends thither three cardinals and some bishops, ii. 80. — it 
had no efiect, ibid. — transferred to Bologna, 82. — ^resumed, 85. 
—consummated under Pius the Fourth, 90. — the manner in 
which it was conducted, 92.— caused an entire breach between 
the Roman and reformed party, 96.— -strengthened the rights of 
the Protestants, 175, 
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Truth — to be preferred to numbers, ii. 132. 

Tttfib— the first fruits given to repel them misapptied^ ii. 5g. 

V. 

Vdcosia, a courtezan q/*i2oiR0-*Pope Alexander the Sixth bvedwith 

her as his wife^ i. 171* 

Videns, the Emperor — ^^voured the Arians^ and checked Aphraates 
for opposing them^ i. 205. 

yalentinians — would their heresy have been hindered by obedience 
to the gmdes of the churchy i. 140.^ — the orthodox held no com- 
munion with them in the 1st century, ii. 5. 

Validity or invalidity of a ministry, ii. 229. ' 

Venetian am ^(w^a^for— consults the senate^ ii. 67. 

Vergerius — conference he had with Luther and the Protestants^ u. 74. 

Veron — ^falsely translated some passages of Scripture, i. 336. 

Victor, Bishop of /{ome— excommunicated the Churches of Asia, 
who differed from him in the celebration of Easter^ ii. 49. 

Victor, of Tunis — affirms that the Church of Africa excommunicated 
Pope Vigilius, ii. 50. 

Vigerius, M.—on the perpetuity of the faith, ii. 145. 

Vigilius, Pope — defended the writings that Justinian had con- 
demned, ii. 50. — excommunicated and banbhed, l64. 

Vincent, St. of Ferrara — pretended to work miracles, ii. 167. 

Vincent of Lerins — ^acknowledged that Arianism had infected al- 
most all the world, i. 126. ii. 29. — what he said of the prelates of 
his days, i. l62. — ^his letter to St. Augustine, ii, 115.— afiirms 
that extension is not a mark of the true church, 132, 133. 

Vincentius Pimpinella — ^sent to the assembly at Augsburg, ii. 67. 

Vinhility of the Christian Church,!, 111. 

Vttodurum, John — on the abuses of the court of Rome^ i. I66. 

U. 

Uhertine^-^vi the unlawful elections of prelates, i. 162. 
Ulemhurg — an enemy to Luther and his doctrine, i. 1 88. 
Universities of Cologne and L^ut/ain— -condemned divers articles in 
Luther's writings, i. 191. 
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University of fPttienlerg^^WTote to Rome in fevour of Luther^ i. 

183. — favourad the Reformation^ 215. 
Urban the Fifth — sent to John Paleologus the Emperor of the 

Greeks an Agnus Dei^ i. 264. 
Urban the Sixth-r^ bull he 'published^ i. 283. — he excommunicated 

those who held his competitor as Pope^ 284. 

W. 

WaMenses — ^persecuted by the Pope> i. 40. — opposed the doctrine of 
the real f>resence^ 242. — ^not the catholic church> ii. 144. 

0^ar— imputed to the Reformation^ i. 232.-^between the reformed 
cantons and others^ ii. Jl, — ^between Francis the First and tht 
emperor, 60. 

/5^5/— divided about two antipopes, i, 283. 

Western Church^^ihe reason why its governors opposed the Refor- 
mation, i. 3. — ^the ruin that befel it> ii. 31. 

Wicked men-^somctimes used as instruments by God, i. 277^ 278. 

Wickedness— oi those who contrived false miracles to draw the 
people to them, i. l65. 

Wichliffites — persecuted by the Popes, i. 40. 

William, Bishop of Maude — affirms that they could hardly get per- 
sons to succeed to the vacant churches, i. 168. 

William, the hermit of Sicily — died 1405 5 canonized by Innocent 
the Seventh, ii. 167. 

Wirtemberg, the Duke of— ^resolved to send deputies to the Council 
of Trent ; demanded of the emperor letters of safe conduct for 
them, 85. 

Wirtemberg, the divines o/'— presented their confession to the Coun- 
cil of Trent, ii. 86. 

^men— could not join in public worship, i. 45. 

Word of God — ^the means of spiritual life, i. 304. 

^rww-— Luther cited to itf assembly, ii. 56. — ^banished and called a 
madman and a devil by its edict, 57. — a conference held there, 77, 

Worship^^ihe same defence made for the Pagan as for the Romish, 
i. 35.— -re/igiottj^— to be given to Grod only, and not to images, i. 
196. ii. 17. 

WHtings^'^he difierence between polemical and dogmatical, ii. 101. 
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I 

Zeal — ought t6 be moderate and discreet^ i. Wf. 

Zuinglius^-om fathers not reformed merelj^ hj bis authority, i. 
222 — b^an the Reformation before he opposed the doctrine ot 
the real presence, 243. — ^all the histories of his liie shew that he 
was a pious man, ibid.^— engaged the magistrates of Zurich to call 
a sjmod, 245. — ^the priests accuse him of heresy, 245.— opposed 
fl preacher of indulgences, ibid. — if the accusations against him 
were true, it would have beeti the duty of the magistrate to si- 
lence him 5 as they were fake, it was his duty to uphold him, 
247i-^enied the intercesaon of saints and the use of images, 254. 
— affirmed that we ought to cleave to the Scripture to avoid er- 
ror, 255. — approved some things in Luther and blamed othen, 
289. 

Zurich — the magistrates reformed themselves^ 1. 125.— *tfaey induced 
the people to reject errors, 250. 
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Greig, Rev. G. Wellington-house 
Griffiths, Samuel, Esq. Post-office 
Grimsby, Mr. W. C. Stowmarket 
Gutteridge, Joseph, Esq. Denmark-hill 

Hale, William, Esq. Homerton 

Hall, Mr. James, Deptford 

Hall, Thomas, Esq. Hackney 

Hamilton, W. M.D. Artillery-place 

Hammond, Mr. George. Whitechapel 

Hampstede, Mr. J. Camberwell 

Hardcaytle, Joseph, Esq. Hatcham-hous^ 

Hardcaf^He, Joseph, jun. Esq. ditto 

Hardcastle, Al.^red, Esq. ditto 

Harford, Mr. John, Shoreditch 

Harley, Mr. W. Glasgow 

Harper, Alexander, Esq. Jerusalem Coffee-house 

Harris, Mr. J. Long-acre 

Harrison, Rev. William, D.D. Chaplain of St. Saviours 

Hartley, Rev. Richard, Lutterworth 

Haslope, Lawrence, Esq. High bury- place 

Hawies, Rev. Thomas, L.L. D. Bath 

Hawkes, Mrs. A. Everitt-street 

Hawkesley, Rev. John, Hoxton 

Haycraft, Mr. J. Kingston 

Haycraft, Mr. Thomas, Deptford 

Haydon, Thomas, Esq. King-street, 2 ^opiet 

Hayter, Thomas, Esq. Brixton-hill 

Hayward, Samuel, Esq. Bread-street 

Hepburn, Mr. Bermondsey 

Hicks, Mr. Charles, Cheapside 

Hillj Mr. J. Westminster 

Hitchin, Mr. Isaac^ Gerrard-street 
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Hoare, W. H. Esq. Bloomfield-house, Clapbam 

Hoi ford, jNIr. Abraham, Bishopsgate- street 

Holehouse, Mr. Charles, Borough 

Holloway, Mr. William, Bath 

Holriier, Mr. William, jun. Borough 

Holmes, Mr. N. Derby 

Hooper, Mr. Daniel, Rotherhithe 

Hooper, Rev. J. Stepney 

Hopkins, Mr. Deptford 

Hough, Stephen, Esq. Tavistock-street 

Houston, Mr. Samuel, Great St. Helen'fc 

Howell, Mr. Joseph, Newgate- street 

Hughes, Rev. Joseph, M.A. Baltersea 

Hull, John, Esq. Ux bridge, 2 copies 

Hull, Samuel, Esq. ditto 

Humpage, Rev. William, Winchmore-hill 

Humphreys, Rev. J. Kennington 

Idle, John, Esq. Kentish-town 
Ince, Mr. Oxford-street 
Innes, Rev. John, Camber well 

Jackson, Mr. Samuel, Bristol 
Jackson, Rev. Thomas, Stockwell 
Jacobs, John, Esq. Greenwich 
James, Rev. J. A. Birmingham 
Johnson, Rev. Joseph, Farnham 
Jones, Mr. T. Denbigh 
Jowett, Benjamin, Esq. Camberweli 
Jupp, R. W. Esq^ Carpenters'- hall 

Kemp, Thomas Read, Esq. M. P. Lewes 

Kemp, Rev. Mr. Swansea 

Kent, S. L. Esq. London-wall, 2 copies 

Kent, William, Esq. Clapton 

Keylock, Miss S. HoUoway 

Kidd, Rev. T. Walworth 

Kincaid, Mr. David, Spital-square 

King, David, Esq. Rodney-buildings 

Kirby, Rev. Joseph, tewes 

Kitchen, Mr. Bermondsey 

Lainson, Mr. John, Bermondsey 
Lainson, Mr. Henry, Rotherhithe 
Lake, Rev, J. M A ditto 
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Lane, Rev. Thomas, L.L.B. Prebend of Hereford 

Langton, , Esq. Kennington 

Law, Henry, Esq. ditto 
Lawrence, Mr. Reading 
Lee, Roger, Esq. Clapham 
Lee, Mr. Thomas, Greenwich 
Legg, Mr. Samuel, Fleet-street 
Leifchild, Rev. J. Kensington 
Lewis, Rev. Thomas, Islington 
Lister, Daniel, Esq. Hackney 
Lloyd, Mr. Thomas, Bermondsey 
Lloyd, Rev. William, Southgate 
Low, Mr. Charles, Tiptree 
Lowell, Rev. Samuel, Bristol 
Luck, Joseph, Esq. Clapton 

Mackworth^ Sir Digby, Bart. London 

Macaulay, Zachary, Esq. Clapham 

Madden, Rev. Thomas, Aldersgate-street 

Maitland, Ebenezer, Esq. Clapham 

Maitland, John, Esq. Woodfoni . 

Maitland, Alexander, Esq. Clapham 

Maitland, Miss, ditto 

Marsh, Rev. William, M. A. Colchester 

Martin^ R. H. Esq. Plastow 

Mascall, Mr. Shoreditch 

Maslen, Rev. Charles, Hertford 

Masters, Mr. Primrose- street 

Mather, Rev. Mr. Sheffield 

Mayo, Mr. J. R. Yeovil 

M^AIJ, Rev. Robert, Mile-end 

M'Gavin, Mr. William, Glasgow 

M'Gilp,'Mr, N. ditto 

M'Whinnie, Mr. Strand 

Meller, J. W. Esq. Peckham 

Meriton, IVJrs. B. ditto 

Metcalf, Henry, Esq. Surrey-square 

Meyer, Geoi^e, Esq. Finsbury- place 

Mills, Samuel, Esq. ditto 

Moore, Mr. J. Smithfield 

Moore, Mr* Peter, Horsleydown 

Moore, Mr. William, Great Queen-street 

Morley, Mr. Wood-street 

Morrell, Rev. Thomas, St. Neot's, 3 copies 

Moseley, Richard, Esq. Peckham 
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Moseley, Ridiard, jun. Esq. Peckhsan 

Moulden, Thomas, Esq. Bennondeey 

Mount, Rev. C. M. M.A. Fellow of Corpus Chriati, Oxfori 

Muggeridge, Mr. Nathaniel, Borough 

Mullenger, Miss Jane, Sheemess 

Muston, Mr. James, Hatton-garden 

Norwich, the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Neale, Bienjamin, Esq. London 
Neele, Samuel, Esq. Kentish-town 
Neesham, Mr. Kennington 
Neville, Major General, Pall-mall 
Newbald, Robert, Esq. Kent-road, 3 copies- 
Newland, Mr. W. Student, Hoxton 
Newnham, Mr. W. surgeon, Famham 
Newport, T. J. Horsleydown 
Nicol, Rev. William, D. D. Knightsbridge 
Nichols, Mr. H. Farnham 
Norris, Mr. Simon, Barley 
North, Rev. R. G. Ware, 2 copies 
Notti%e, William, Esq. Wandsworth 

Oakley, Mr. J. Bermondsey 
Ody, Thomas, Esq. Kentish-town 
Ogden, John, Esq. Upper Thames-street 
Oldfield, Thomas, Esq. Peckham 
Oldham, Oldham, Esq. Montague- place 
Oswald, Mr. Deptford 

Peat, Rev. Sir Robert, Bart. New Brentfprd 
Page, Mr. John, Borough 
Palmer, Mr. Edward, Kennington , 
Park, Mr. William, Bristol 
Parker, Rev. J. K. Barking- 
Parker, William, Esq. King's-mews 
Parkinson, Mr. Thomas, Kingsland 
Pamell, Mr. William, Botolpn-lane 
Parsons, Rev. Edward, Leeds, 8 copies 
Paterson, Mr. Walworth 
Paynter, Francis, Esq. Denmark-hill 
Paynter, John, Esq. Coleman- street 
Pearson, Mr. William, Homerton 
Pellatt, Thomas, Esq. Ironmongers'-hall 
Pellatt, Apsley, Esq. Camberwell 
Pomberton, Rev. William, B.D. Tutor of Emniftimel-coUeft 
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Percy, Rev. J. W. Woolwich 

Perkins, Mr. William, Cranbourn- street 

Perry, Mr. Peter, Minories ^ 

Phen6, Mr. Nicholas, London- wall 

Phillips, Rev. J. Clapham 

Phillips, Mrs. E. Rotherhithe 

Phillot, Charles, Esq. Bath 

Pierce, Mrs. Rotherhithe 

Pike, Mr. Edward, Ratcliflfe-highway 

Piper, Mr. Thomas, Eastcheap 

Piper, Miss, Camberwell 

Pirie, George, Esq. ditto, 3 copies 

Plasted, Mr. William, Chelsea 

Piatt, Rev. J. F. Wilmot-square 

Plummer, Thomas, Esq. Camberwell 

Ponder, Stephen, Esq. Islington 

Pooley, Mr. Thomas, Newington 

Pope, Andrew, Esq. Bristol 

Popplewell, Rev. Mr. Marden 

Porter, Rev. J. P. Bath 

Potter, Mr. John, Peckham 

Powis, R. Esq. Esher 

Poynder, Thomas, Esq. Bridewell-hospital 

Poynder, Miss, Kennington 

Prankard, Rev. Mr. Sheerness 

Pratt, Rev. Josiah, B.D. Doughty-str^t 

Prentice, Mr. Stowmarket 

Preston, Mr. John, Rotherhithe 

Priestly, Rev. William, Islington 

Prince, Mr. James, Barley 

Proctor, Mr, Fleet-street 

Pudner, Captain, Hammersmith 

Purdy, Frederick, Esq. Stamford-street 

Purdy, Henry, Esq. Mark-lane 

W. P. by Mr. Mark Woodhouse 

Raban, Rev. J. Wallingford 

Raffles, Rev. Thomas, Liverpool 

Rawson, Mr. W. F. Nottingham 

Ray, Mr. Shepherd, Ipswich 

Read, Mr. J. Kennington 

Read, Mr. Bermondsey 

Reading Society, Reading 

Reed, James, Esq. Woolwich 

Reid, Rev. Andrew, Cannon-street-road 

VOL. 11. 2 Y 
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Reid, W. Esq. Sheerness 

Reyner, Joseph, Esq. Mark-]aixe 

Reynolds, Rev. J. Chester 

Richards, Mr. Thomas, ditto 

Rickards, William, Esq. Hackney-road 

Riddell, Alexander, Esq. Queen-street, 6 copieti 

Riley, James, Esq. Abbey-house, Bermond^y 

Ring, Thomas, Esq. Reading 

Rippon, Rev. J. D.D. Grange-road 

Ritchie, Charles, Esq. Greenwich-road 

Ritchie^ George, Esq. Tonbridge 

Ritchie, William, Esq. Blue Style 

Ritchie, William, Esq. Hedley 

Rixon, Mr. Samuel, Cockspur-street 

Roberts, Josiah, Esq. Gould-square 

Roberts, Mr. Nathaniel, Henrietta-street 

Robinson, Mr. Seven-dials 

Robinson, Samuel, Esq. Blackfriars-road 

Rogers, John, Esq. Clapham 

Rose, Rev. Mr. Beckenham 

Rothwell, Richard, Esq. Clapham 

Rowlett, William, Esq. Warnford-coijrt 

Ruffles, Miss, Rotherhithe 

Rust, Mr. Hull 

Ryland, Richard, Esq. Savage-garden* 

Sabine, Rev. James, Tonbridge 

Sabine, William, Esq. Islington 

Sandwich, Mr. Henry, Bermond^^ 

Sankey, Matthew, Esq. Canterbury 

Savage, Samuel, Esq. Greenwich 

Savill, Rev. John, Colchester 

Saville, Mr. William, Barley 

Saunders, Mr. James, Hand'43rcpurt, 

Saunders, Mr. James E. Lawrence Paiai|^!^*'lsy| 

Scarlett, Mr. Thomas, Peckham 

Schofield, Mr. James, Jewin-street 

Scott, Mr. J. Islington 

Scott, Mr. J. Esher 

Scott, Joseph, Esq. Sloane-square 

Shakespear, Thomas, Esq. Ranelagh*atreet 

Sharp, Mr. Stephen, Romsey 

Sharp, Mr. William, ditto 

Shaw, Benjamin, Esq. M. P. BorCHigb 

Shaw, Mrs. Bath ■■ 
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Shaw, Samuel, Esq. Brunswick-square 
Shepherd, Rev. John, Blackheath 
Shepherd, Rev. R. Pimlico 
Shepherd, Mrs. Bath 
Shepherd, Mrs. Hackney 
Shewel, Mr. Deptford 
Shields, A.M. Esq. Walworth 
Shrubsole, William, Esq. Bank • 
Simpson, Mrs. New Bond-street 
Simpson, Mrs. M. New ington- place 
Simpson, Miss, Bermondsey 
Sison, Edward, Esq. Woolwich 
Slark, Mr. William, Cheapsido 
Sloper, Rev. Isanc, Beccles 
Small, Francis, Esq. Ramsgate 
Smart, William, Esq. Hackney-road 
Smith, Mr. Alexander, Bermondsey 
Smith, Captain D. Rotherhithe 
Smith, Rev. D. Brentwood 
Smith, Edward, Esq. Peckham 
Smith, Mr. Frederick, Croydon 
Smith, Mr. James G. Bath 
Smith, Mr. H. ditto 
Smith, Mr. John, ditto 
Smith, Miss Eliza, ditto 
Smith, Rev. Joseph, Manchester 
Smith, Rev. J. P. D.D. Homerton 
Smith, Thomas, Esq. Peckham 
Smith, Mr. William, Islington 
Smith, Miss E. Sunbury 
Smith, Miss D. ditto 
Spear, Robert, Esq. Manchester, 2 copies 
Spragg, Matthew, Esq. Kingsland-crescent 
Stainforth, Richa'rd, Esq. Clapham 
Standfast, Mr. G. Rotherhithe 
Standon, Mr. Thomas, Hammersmith 
Starey, Mr. Benjamin, Newington-green 
Steele, Mr. J. Sunbury 
SteinkopfT, Rev. Charles F, Savoy 
Stephens, Edward, Esq. Bristol 
Stephens, Mr. J. 

Stephenson, Mr. J. William-street 
Stevens, Robert, Esq. Paragon 
Stevens, Robert, Esq. jun. Chatham-plae« 
Stevenson, Greorge, Esq. Clapham 

2y2 
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Stiff, Mr. Thomas, Covent-garden 

Stillingfleet, Rev. H. A. M.A. Rector of Howcapfe 

Stoddard, Captain, Rotherhithe 

Stodhard, Rev. Joseph, Islington 

Stokes, Mr. Robert, Peckham 

Stokes, Mr. William, ditto 

Stokes, Mr. William, jun. ditto 

Stonard, Joseph, Esq. Stamford-hill 

Storck, P. Esq. Clarendon- square 

Stowers, Thomas, Esq. Charterhouse-square, 2 copies 

Stowmarket Book Society 

Street, Mr. Deptford 

Strutt, Rev. William, London 

Sundius, Christopher, Esq. Fen-court 

Sutcliffe, Rev. R. Norwich 

Tabor, Robert, Esq. Colchester 
Tailor, J. B. Esq. Stowmarket 
Talbot, Mr. James, Deptford 
Tanner, Jonathan, Esq . Reading 
Tapp, Mr. Thomas, Cheapside 

Taylor, , Esq. Bowden 

Taylor, Rev. Thomas, King's- road 

Tern pieman, Mrs. Walthamstow 

Templin, R. Esq. Gray's- inn- lane 

Thomas, Rev. John, Clapham 

Thornton, E. N. Esq. Kennington 

Thornton, Henry, Esq. M. P. 

Thornton, Richard, Eisq. Horsleydown 

Thrupp, Miss, Oxford- street 

Till, Richard, Esq. London-bridge 

Tindale, Mr. Edward, Ratcliffe 

Topham, Mr. Henry, Cheapside 

Torriano, William H. Esq. Colchester, 2 copies 

Torriano, Rev. V. ditto 

Towle, Joseph, Esq. Walworth 

Towle, Nathaniel, Esq. Kennington 

Townley, Rev. Charles, L.L.D. Newington 

Townley, Rev. Henry, ditto 

Townsend, Rev. George, Ramsgate 

Townsend, Rev. G. A.B. Hackney 

Towry, G. P. Esq. Somerset-house 

Tracy, Rev. S. W. Bartlett's-buildingt 

Trevelyan, W. B. Esq. Ely-place 

Trotter, Mr. Bermondsey 
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Tunno, Mr. Archibald, Bermondsey 
Turner, Mr. Edward 
Turner, Mr. Johrn, Bristol 

Vansittart, The Right Hon. Nicholas, M.P. Downing-st. 

Valentine, Mr. G.. Bank 

Valentine, Mr. G. jun. City-road 

Vanhouse, Mr. James, Great Tower-street 

Vardy, Mr. Joshua, Newton 

Varney, Mrs. Bermondsey 

Undershell, Mr. John, Dover-place 
Upton, Rev. James, Brunswick-terrace 

Wade, Mr. Bermondsey 

Wakefield Reading Society 

Walby, Mr. Henry, Barley 

Walker, Mr. J. Chester 

Walker, Mr. John, Blenheim-mews 

Walker, Thomas, Esq. Piccadilly 

Wall, Mr. Richard, North-row 

Wall, Rev. William, Kingsland-cre^cent 

Wallace, Miss Johanna, Glasgow 

Wallbridge, Mr. William. Woolwich 

Ward, Rev. J. Newport Pagnell 

Warner, Mrs. G. Deptford 

Watson, Mr. ditto 

Watson, Mr. Hampstead-road 

Watson, Joseph, L.L.D. Kent-road 

Watson, Joseph, Esq. Islington 

Waugh, Rev. Alexander, M.A. Salisbury- pi. Paddington 

Weaver, Rev. Thomas. Shrewsbury 

Webster, Mr. John, Castle-street 

Webster, J. Esq. Queen-street 

Wedd, Peter, Esq. Hazeleigh 

Weedon, H. Esq. Post-office 

Welch, Mr. William, Nicholas-lane 

Wesley, Mr. Blackfriars 

West, Rev. G. Stoke-parsonage, Surrey 

Weston, Mr. Daniel, Minories 

Westwood, Mr. R. Newgate-street 

Weymouth, Henry, Esq. Battersea 

Wigney, William, Esq. Brighton 

Wilberforce, William, Esq. M.P. Kensington-gore 

Wilkinson, Mr. Joseph, Barley 
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Wilks, Rev. Mark, Goswell-street 

Wilks, Rev. Matthew, Hoxton 

WiDiams and Son, Stationers'-court, 12 copies 

Williams, Mr. Robert, Stockwell 

Williams, Rev. Thomas, Gloucester- terrace 

Williamson, Mr. Chester 

Wills, , Esq. Sydenham 

Wilmott, Benjamin, Esq. Woolwich 

Wilson, Francis, Esq. Clapham 

Wilson, J. B. Esq. ditto 

Wilson, Rev. J. Matlock 

Wilson, Captain James, Denmark-hill 

Wilson, Joseph, Esq. Islington 

Wilson, Stephen, Esq. Old Jewry 

Wilson, Thomas, Esq. ditto 

Wilson, Mr. William, Rotherhithe 

Winter, Rev. Robert, D.D. Great Ormond-street 

Witwer, Thoipas, Esq. Clapham 

Wolff, George, Esq. Balham 

Wontner, Mr. Thomas, Minories 

Wood, John, Esq. Bartholomew 's-hospital 

Wood, Matthew, Esq. Alderman, Falcoh-square 

Wood, Rev. Thomas, Goswell-street 

Woodhouse, James, Esq. Mincing-lane 

Woodhouse, Mark, Esq. ditto 

Woods, , Esq. Hampstead 

Woodward, Edward, Esq. Shad Thames 
Woolby, Mr. T. B. Stowmarket 
Wright, Thomas, Esq. Minster 

Yates, Rev. Richard, B.D. F.S.A. GoWer-st. Bedford-sq. 

Yates, Rev. William, Shacklewell 

Yockney, Samuel, Esq. Bedford-street 

Yonge, Mr. George, Strand 

Young, Rev. Mr. Margate 

Young, Adam, Esq. Blackheath 

Young, Mr. J. Hampstead-road 

Youi]|g, Captain William, Transport-ofBc6 
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Namts omitted hy Mistake^ or which were not received tiU 

after the List had been printed. , 



Bicknellj Robert, Esq. Bank 

Browne, George, Esq. surgeon, Rotherhithe 

Buck, Rev. Joseph, Wivelseomb 

Bushby, Mr. Robert, St. Martin's-lane . 

Cahusac, Mrs. S. Deptford 

Cahusac, Miss E. Rotherhithe 

Downing, Thomas, Esq. King's-road 

Evans, Rev. J. Islington 

Fenner, J. Esq. Bermondsey 

Green, Mrs. Mableton- place 

Gurney, Joseph, Esq. Walworth 

Hudson, Mr. Haymarket 

Jeanneret, Mr. Lewis, City-road 

Johnston, Mrs. Brompton-row 

Larkin, Mr. G. Rotherhithe 

Moore, Rev. R. D.D. Rector of Thurleigh, Bedfordshire^ 

and Chaplain to H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence 
Myddelton, Rev. Robert, D.D. Rector of Rotherhithe 
Newsome, Mr. J. Borough 
Osmond, J. Esq. Chapel-street 
P«arsall,' Mr. James, Cheapside 



FINIS. 



*4(* The Editor has received the names qfSuhscrilers through so 
many channels^ and in so many different hand-writings, that he is 
/earful some of them may he spelt tvrong, and proper titles and re* 
sidence omitted. 



I'rmted at the Manufactory for the Employment of the Deaf and DuAb^ 
Fort Place, Beimondfey. J. POWELL, SupcriBtendatft. 
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